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MES. LARKALL’S BOARDING 


SCHOOL. 
By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 
a 
CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LIFE-DUEL. 

A sister? What a fate was hers! 
Sheridan Knowles. 

Ler us return for a few moments to the evening on 
which Edward Bruce visited Peter Wolff in the pri- 
son. 

That evening had passed on into night—it was 
already close upon midnight—and Roderick Bruce 
and his child still sat awaiting his return. 

Calm as ever, with the clear blue eyes and the placid 
features, the old man leant back in his chair, and 
mused, betraying little more restlessness than was ex- 
pressed in the simple action of occasionally shifting 
his crossed legs and re-crossing them. 

But Carla was not thus supine. 

- She had looked for her half-brother’s return long 
since, and his absence filled her with more than anxiety 
—with alarm. 

. Thus, though she occupied her old place at her 
father’s feet, and her hands were interlaced across her 
kuees, the face glowing in the light of the fire showed 
a repose. Hours before, Roderick Bruce had said in 
_ calm way, “Edward is late!” and even before then 
that thought had been like a secret dread in her mind, 
and she had sat terrifying herself with ghostly shapes 
ra ~ ~~ ond listening with an intensity that de- 

itself—listening till i i 

wound filed har oo g a deafening, benumbing 
ant now it was midnight, and Edward had not 

“ Edward is very late! ” said Bruce 

- i father.” > ‘ 

trust nothing has happened to him!” 

“ Oh, I trust not! ss 

Nothing more. 


It was characteristic of the calmness and placidity 


A friend? 


slowly. 











of the old man—he whose heart was an urn bearing 
in it the ashes of his fiery youth—that he should say 
but little on a subject which had already begun to 
agitate him more than he would have cared to admit. 

But Carla, surely it would have been natural in her 
to give expression to the emotions which moved her so 
deeply ? 

It would, and had the ties between the fair girl and 
her half-brother—for by that name she knew him 
though, in truth, they were but cousins—been simply 





turned again and again to the subject of his protracted 
, absence. Not that Carla was ever voluble. Quiet, 
| reserved, self-contained, she said but little, even on 
| subjects which interested her most. But there was a 
| special reason that sealed her lips that night. 

In the depth of her loving hoart,—hidden as‘a flower 
| in mid-forest gloom—Carla Bruce nourished a deep, 
unrequited, and, as she now knew, hopeless passion. 

Until that day she had fed it with bright dreams, 
and vague promises, and undefined longings, like that 
| sensitive-plant of which the poet tells, and which 
The young winds fed with the silver dew. 
| Thus sustained, it had grown, it had thriven through 
' long years—for it was a child’s passion—and she had 
| half-indulged the hope that it might one day reach its 
| bright consummation. 
| ‘That hope was dead. 
| It had perished in the few brief moments that 
, Edward Bruce had passed under his father’s roof. 
| ‘The words he had uttered—words of burning love, 
| passionate devotion, heart-rending despair for another, 
| for the hapless Amy Robart—had swept through the 
heart of this gentle maiden like a blight. 
The hidden passion of her life had shrunk up and 
withered, and lay dead within her. 
Was it strange, then, that she should forbear to speak 
of Edward Bruce? 


as a bird to it’s nest, Carla could not talk of him. She 
could not trust herself to do so. Every word that 
escaped her frozen lips would have given her acute 


in rariine. and, more than that, she 








those of relationship she would doubtless have re- | 


Alarmed at his absence, eager for his coming, as | 
if she had been the attraction to which he would fly | to come here and tell me this to my face ?” 


[ADOLPH KERNER AND HIS WIFE WATCHING JOANNA IN HER TRANCE. | 


| might have unwittingly disclosed the secret of her 
heart, never yet imparted, about which it was in her 

| nature to preserve a sacred silence to the latest moment 
of her life. 

Thus the time passed in almost unbroken silence. 

It wanted five minutes to twelve. 

As Roderick Bruce glanced from the clock on the 
| mantelpiece toward the door, it was abruptly thrown 
| open, and both father and daughter instantly caught 
| sight of the familiar Italian hat and fur-lined coat in 
which Edward had left the house. 
| _ “Ha! my boy! I am so glad ——” Bruce cried, 
| Vising. 

Carla, too, had started up involuntarily, and was 

advancing toward the intruder. 
| Suddenly both stopped. 
| Witha short, snarling laugh, Peter Wolff—for it 
| was he—lifted the hat and threw open the coat. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said. “The boy’s safe 
enough.” 

“Safe; but where ?” demanded Bruce, 

“In his cell,” 

“ What?” 

“In mine, then, if you prefer it.” 

Carla heard the words, and understanding nothing 
but that Edward was in some danger, reeled, and 
would have fallen had not Roderick Bruce caught her 
in his arms, A cloud seemed to pass over her brain, 
a film over her eyes. She saw and heard only as ina 
dream, and only partially comprehended the statement 
with which Wolff rapidly furnished her father. 

At that statement the old man was greatly 
| incensed. 
| His form quivered as, looking up from the half- 

fainting girl upon his arm, he said: 

“ You have taken a dastardly advantage of my poor 
boy.” 

Wolff simply grinned. 

“ And,” pursued the other, “you have the audacity 





“Why not? He is all right.” 

“ No—not’ if it is as you say—not if he has made 
himself a party to such acrime, for itis noless, A 
Bruce does not lie. Let him perform his part in this 
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mean, despicable subterfuge, and I ‘east him off for 
ever. A liar!—Great Heaven, no—a murdeérer 
rather! Noble hands have shed blood; but the 
tongue of a true man never lied—never! ” 

“Well, well, lie or no lie, he’s all tight,” said Wolff. 

‘“‘ And the unhappy girl, about whose fate he was s0 
anxious, what.of her?” 

“Oh, she’s safe enough.” 

“ She lives, then? ” 

“ Lives! I believe you. She’s alive and well.” 

“You know this? You know, too, that her dis- 
tracted parents mourn for her as for ene in an un- 
timely grave? Have you no pity—nosympathy? Is 
their agony nothing to you?” 

“Well, not much,” laughed Wolff, answering the 
three questions in one, “considering that I’ve never 
seen the distressed parties. But if I had, it doesn’t 
lie with me. It’s the man I have denounced to you 
who's the prime mover in the matter. The girl was 
carried off for him, not for me.” 

“What! For Roland Hernshaw; is that the truth?” 

“ The solemn truth.” 

“ And his motive? ” 

“That I know nothing about. 
motives: I take their orders. 
tonished—indignant.” 

“T am more—I am incredulous.” 

“ Well, well, time will show; and now to business. 
I come here i 

“ For safety ?” interposed the other, fiercely. 

“Partly. You are pledged to give me aid and suc- 
cour.” 

“ As a man—yes: as an escaped criminal—no,” was 
the old man’s answer. 

“ As you please,” said the fellow, carelessly; “ but 
one thing I have a right to ask, as it was that which 
brought me here—your duty, have you done it? Is 
this man denounced ? ” 

“No.” 

“Yet forty-eight hours have elapsed since I pre- 
sented him to yeu—ah, you have not forgotten the 
rule, I see by your white face—and by this time the 
members should have been warned and the tribunal 
assembled. There was a time when ere this the 
offender would have been doomed and the doom ful- 
filled. The son of the hated Count Estrid—usurper, 
tyrant, monster as he was—is within reach of you— 
and lives!” 

Roderick Bruce was greatly moved atthese words, 
s0 greatly that he could not support the weight of his 
half-unconscious child, who sank slowly to the floor, 
whence the father looked up imploringly. 

“ You are not-in earnest,” he said, “ you cannot be.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt is ten years since the Brothers met—ten years 
since the Society issued its edict against any human 
being. Those years of peace, of order, of progress, 
have changed the whole aspect of society. There is 
not a Brother who would not shudder at the thought of 
this act.” 

‘*Ts there one who would refuse to commit it?” 

“ No.” 

“Ts there one who helds his oath so lightly, or his 
life so cheap, that he will dare refrain from answering 
when the roll is called, and the hour for the tribunal 
named ?” 

“ Not one.” 

“Well, then: my duty and yours is plain. I do 
not shrink from accusing this man. Surely it is not 
for you, my superior in the third degree, to be ne- 
glectiul of your duty.” 

Roderick Bruce rose and 
Visitor. 

“ Palmer,” he said, “I ask you once more to reflect 
and to stay your hand. You are, as I well know, in- 
fluenced by no right motive in what you do. The 
safety of society does not move you. The crimes of 
the monster Estrid, have not awakened any tardy in- 
dignation im your breast. It is from a private, selfish, 
personal motive that you act. You would set the 
machinery of justice at work from one end of Europe 
to another to avenge some individual wrong, or to 
gratify some personal pique. Is it not so?” 

“ The wolf’s cub has the instincts ef the wolf,” was 
the man’sanswer. ‘“ When I denounce the son of the 
monster Estrid, I denounce a man whose soul is already 
dyed with blood, and who exists but to invent fresh 
crimes. Itis through his infamy thatI am here a 
fugitive—an innocent man flying from the conse- 
quences of an atrocious accusation. And to whom do 
you owe it that your son is at this moment the inmate 
ofaprison? To me? No; to Roland Hernshaw! 
To the son of the infamous Estrid.” 

His voice was excited. His action fierce and extra- 
vagant. But his enthusiasm failed to move his com- 
panion. The blood of the oldis thin and not easily 
fired, and Bruce contented himself with closely scruti- 
nizing the face of the speaker. 

In the dark eye, and in the set lips he read fierceness 


I don’t ask people’s 
But you seem as- 





advanced towards his 


“ You are not to be moved ?” he asked. 

“ No.” 

“You are resolved to pursue this man, Réland 
Hernshaw, to the death?” 

“To the death.” 

“Thereis no help, then—I will act. And now thfs 
boy—what ean I do to release him from his infamous 
position ? ” 

“Nothing, I should say,” laughed Wolff. 

“What! Do you think I can suffer him to remain 
where he is, whatever his degradation ? ” 

“Oh,” was the bitter retort, “never fear. He'll be 
all right. He’s a gentleman’s son, with a fine ceat on 
his back and money in his pocket. Laws weren't 
made for such as him. People of his class always 
‘leave the ceurt without a stain upon their character’, 
magistrates tell them.” 

It was inexpressibly painful to the father to listen 
to these bitter, jesting words. His heart was with 
his boy—his bright, noble, brave-hearted boy. He 
only felt that he was in trouble, that he might be 
rescued, that something must be done, 

Perhaps Wolff understood what was passing in the 
other’s mind, and it might be that his heart was not 
so callous as he pretended. Certain it is that he sud- 
denly changed his tone, and pointing to the half-in- 
sensible Carla, he said: 

“ Look to the girl—she needs help. Leave the lad 
to me. I’ve taken a bit of a fancy to him, and I'll 
see that he’s aH right. Besides, Amy Robart is his 
sweetheart. Hernshaw’s sweet on her, too, and, if 
for that cause alone, the lad should have her, if it 
cost me my life to get her for him. And now, let me 
leave these disguises here,” he added, pointing to the 
hat and coat which he had thrown upon the floor. 
“ Give me something in the way of a hat and a coat— 
a cloak would be better still—and let me get off to my 
hiding-place.” 

Bruce hesitated; he did not like the idea of aiding 
this man to escape, but there were obvious reasons 
which made it his pelicy to do so. 

In a few minutes, therefore, the required disguise 
was forthcoming. 

Then Peter Wolff prepared to leave, 

* You will come here again ?” asked Bruce. 

“Yes; and when I do, it will be to keep my ap- 
poibtment with Edward—to take him to Amy.” 

Was it by mere sympathy that the fair girl, reclin- 
ing on the floor with her father’s arm about her head, 
shuddered at that name ? 

Or had she heard and understood all ? 

Some such question shaped itself in the meeting 
eyes of the two men who stood over her; but the 
apparent unconsciousness of the object of their doubts 
reassured them. 

“You will not forget!” cried Peter Wolff, signifi- 
cantly. 

“Forget! Heaven help me, no!” 

With those words ringing in his ears Wolff de- 

rted. 

Hardly taking the trouble to conceal himself, since 
he well knew that his escape from prison was hardly 
yet known in London, Wolff passed through the 
principal streets leading in the direction of Dr. 
Amphiett’s house. His appearance in that gentleman’s 
presence created the utmost astonishment. More so, 
when in a few brief words he explained that the 
patient, Amy Robart, must be removed instantly from 
those premises, 

“But why? What has happened?” asked the 
doctor. 

“Much that I cannot explain,” returned Wolff. 
“Enough that the events of the last few days have 
altered my position utterly. When I placed the girl 
under your care, I acted as Roland Hernshaw’s agent 
—his paid agent. ‘here was no love lost between 
us; but he had money—how obtained I now know— 
while I wanted it. The price he effered and the 
specious tale he told induced me to consent to bring 
the girl here for him. He needed my aid still further, 
and I then made a discovery which changed every- 
thing. I found that this wretch was maintaining 
his position by recklessly squandering my fortune.” 

“ You are joking,” said Dr. Amphlett. 

“No; Iam in serious earnest. You can imagine 
my indignation! But I curbed it. I said to myself, 
‘You deserve this. You have brought it upon your- 
self. It is the natural fruit of your reckless life.’ 
Thus I would even then, in the face of my wrongs, 
have come to terms with him; but when I only 
asserted my right to my owr name, he, in his 
dastardly cowardice, met me with a false, a pitiful 
charge of felony. Wily and cunning as he is, he 
threw me into gsol, that he might gain time to carry 
out his own wicked ends unmolested.” . 

“ And you have escaped?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You are free to deal him a blow from an unseen 
hand?” 

“ Yes,and the first blow shall be in a vital part. 





not to be tamed with words, determination not te be 
thwarted. 


The fool loyes-~ou understand me?—loves this 


se 
idiot girl. He will come here to seek her, She may 
be removed.” 

“You will restore her to‘her parents? ® 

“ What?” 

‘“‘ When there was a chance that you might maky 
your market of him, I advised you to hold back, tg 
resist the temptation of Sir Sydney Robart’s rewaz. 


not restore the girl and claim it.” 

“And so put it in his power to regain her, [y 
ship her to the other world first. No! it is now, 
duel—my cunning against his. We know 
other, and that knowledge must be fatal to ong 
beth of us.” 

“ At the same time,” urged the doctor, “ disor. 
tion ——” 

“Bah! who talks of discretion with the knife’s point 
at his throat?” 

It was useless to argue further with a man in this 


temper. 

So, without urging further objections, he permitteg 
Wolff te take his own course. Within an hour An 
was removed from the premises, on the understanding 
that Amphlett should, for his own safety, in cage of 
accident, be informed, as a secret, of the plac fo 
which she was conveyed. 

It was as Wolff returned from that expedition aj 
sought the doctor in the museum, to keep his wori, 
that he caught sight of Roland Hernshaw eraniniog 
the curiosities. 

i he looked, the hot blood rushed up into his 


It was hard, very hard, to resist the impulse to rush 
bs 3 his unconscous enemy, and wreak the vengeance 

the momént upon him. 

But that would haye been a poor revenge. 

While his temples throbbed, his eyes flamed, his 
every muscle quivered, the man felt this, and with- 
drew noiselessly into the shade. 

He did not even suspect that he had been seen. 

“ They do not know I have returned,” he thought, 
“T will keep an éye on them. There may be some 
thing to learn, too.” 

Then he crouched and'listened, saw the doctor r- 
turn, marked the effect of his words about Amy, heard 
the merits of the petronel discussed, and then there 
was the report, and he was dizzy, tottering, falling, 

trate, 


He had not felt the shot. He only half-realized the 
idea that he had been hit, and then all was darkness, 
silence and oblivion. ‘ 

In this, the beginning of the life-duel, his cunning 
had, at any rate, been no match for that of his 
adversary. 





CHAPTER XxX 

THE ELOPEMENT. 
Remember, I have done thee worthy service= 
Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, serv'd 
Without or grudge or grumbling. Tempest. 

Fortune seems at times to take a delight in siding 
with the undeserving. 

Everything seemed to favour Roland Hernshaw. 

The escape of Peter Wolff from prison looked fatal 
to his designs. It had turned out the very thing of 
all others most conducive to them. 

It wanted only a week to the sessions when the 
man would have been brought up for trial on the 
charge of stealing the diamonds, and Roland had trem- 
bled as he thought of. the slender evidence on whieh 
he had been committed, and the certainty that he 
would be set at large, 

What would follow? . : 

Clearly he would set himself the task of exposing 
and thwarting the man who had been instrumental in 
exposing him to that peril. 

To counteract this, Roland had seen nothing open t 
him but to entrap the enemy into some great crime, 
or the suspicion of it, or to nerve himself to a great 
effort and make away with him. 

The latter step was the safest, but he had revolted 
from it, simply because it was so dangerous. 

And now what had cost him hours of mental agony 
to plan—the means of silencing this man until be 
was in a position to realize the future he had promised 
himself—had been accomplished in a few minutes! 

I am afraid to record that, as he saw Wolff fall 
before the chance shot of the doctor, he dared to 
thank Heaven for the blessing thus bestowed.» Eveo 
gratitude in such a case was impious, and yet rival 
nations do net hesitate to chant their Te Dewms 
pious thankfulness ever their successful butcheries. 
The grateful aspiration was, however, in this ca 
soon dashed by the unlooked-for eonsequences of the 


act. : 

If Wolff was dead, then Amy was lost. 
So Amphlett had asserted, and the there idea drove 
Roland to the verge of distraction. 

‘The examination of the body did not tend to allay 
his excitement. ‘Phe bullet had passed through the 





. 
‘ 















but now, surely, there is no reason why you should” 
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oo 
eit arm, and thence in a slanting direction through 
the body, and out under the shoulder-blade, 

fo all appearance it had proved fatal. 

In spite of all Dr. Amphlett’s skill, the face grew 

id and set, the limbs cold, the heart was without 
notion, and the pulse ceased to beat. 

Both men, as they bent over the insensible form, 
betrayed an amount of excitement of which neither 
had appeared capable. 

The docter was, however, only anxious to free him- 
lf from the consequences of the unfortunate act. 
In spite of the cool manner in which Roland had 
spoken of disposing of the body, he felt that it was a 
matter of great difficulty. 

The young man laughed at his fears. 

“But,” urged Amphlett, “he may have been seen 
to enter the house. And old Jacob, who has twice 
admitted him to-day, will know well enough that he 
has not left, and I do not choose to put my life in 
his hands. Besides, the body itself is not to be got 
rid of in the easy way you suggest. Better call in 
the police, and state the circumstances as they really 





« Better get yourself hung or transported for life! ” 
eried the other, scornfully. “Why, man, what is 
easier than for you to do ‘this—remove the body to a 
spare bedroom, summon old Jacob, inform him that 

ur visitor has been taken ill, say of typhus, and 
send him out for certain drugs in which you are de- 
ficient. Pretend to administer them. Wait on the 
pationt yourself to-night; to-morrow or next day dis- 
cover that the disease is contagious, and so continue 
to give exclusive attendance. On the third day, he 
dies, You live a secluded life—you have no prying 
women about your house, what is easier than for you 
to lay out the corpse yourself, binding it about so that 
no blood oozes through to theshroud? Then you 
eall in the undertakers, to whom oo will represent 
that it was a private patient, and all is well.” 

Dr. Amphlett shook his head. He did not like the 
idea; but forbore to say so, since it was evident that 
Roland was utterly indifferent to what happened— 
he was thinking of Amy—he was thinking, too, of 
that great venture of his which left him no rest, night 


or day. 

So having helped the doctor to remeve the body 
to the spare bedroom of which he had spoken, he 
burried from the house. 

There was work to be done. 

The time of action to which he had looked forward 

for so long had come at last, and the time was brief 
enough, and the work to be done in it admitted of no 
delay. 
That night the old valise was dragged out from its 
hiding-place behind the bath once more, and every 
scrap of its contents read and re-read. Then there 
was writing to be done; letters to be written over 
again and again; signatures to be imitated with pain- 
ful minuteness. 

Not only that night, but the next and the next, did 
the young man pass without sleep, till his brain was 
on fire, his limbs tremulous, his throat parched with 
the unnatural excitement. 

The result of all this told on his appearance terribly, 

and it was like the ghost of his former self that, on 
the fourth night, he suddenly entered Mrs. Larkall’s 
apartment at the critical moment when Mahala was 
describing the flight of Gertrude Norman. 
_ Perhaps it was a sudden recognition of the change 
in the aspect of the young man which caused Mrs. 
Larkall to pause in the midst of her laughter. As for 
him, he could not fail to be struck by @ look of real 
alarm in the lady’s dark, expressive eyes which ill- 
accorded with the smile upon her face. 

“You are sure,” ke asked, abruptly, “that this 
elopement is a joke—nothing more ?” 

“Can you doubt it? ” said Mrs. Larkall, nervously. 

“ It is not flattering to myself to do 60,” said Roland. 

“True.” 

“Yet I have been introduced to her so recently that 
there may have been another—some more favoured 
suitor, if suitor I dare call myself ——” 

“Indeed, no. Mahala will bear witness to the im- 
Pression you have already made on Gertrude’s heart.” 

did not —_ 

She only moaned and rocked herself to and fro, as 
from the first. 

So it was Roland who next spoke : 

“I will confess te you, Mrs. Larkall,” he said, “ that 
however strong the feelings of Gertrude’s heart toward 
mé, they are fully reciprocated. When I sought an 
introduction to her it was simply as a friend of her 

father’s” 

“Ob, do not use that term,” iuterposed Mrs. 

kall, “not her ‘late’ father. I still cherish the 
belief that he lives—that we shall one day see him 


again. 
sever inthis word Wear,” said the young man, 


y 
“You have had bad news, then ? ” 
“ ne 

Well, it is news confirming our worst fears. You 





know that Digby Leveson, the executor to Protheroe’s 
will, is dead. But his son is, I am told, in England, 
or on his way here, and it is said that he has, on the 
continent, picked up sufficient evidence of the death 
of our dear friend to justify him in administering to 
the will.” 

“You astonish me! Little Martin Leveson here in 
England! Pshaw! I forget he is no longer little— 
he would be a man of your own age, or thereabouts. 
He in England, and for that purpose!” 

Roland could not answer. 

Two of the facts conveyed by Mrs. Larkall were 
invalusble to him: the third made him sick with ap- 
prehension. 

The Christian name of Digby Leveson’s son, the 
man he had ventured to personate—he had never 
been able to aseertain. His age, too, was an impor- 
tant point, and that Mrs. Larkall had now, for the 
first time, afforded him a clue to. This was most 
satisfactory. But then came the source of alarm. 
Mrs. Larkall had known Martin Leveson as a boy. 
Suppose that by any chance he should have to con- 
front her in the character of this yeuth, would not 
the imposition be at once palpable ? 

His disguise was so perfect, that he would have 
risked meeting the lady, had she known nothing of 
the Levesons; but as it was, he trenrbled at the bare 
possibility of such a meeting. 

But Mrs. Larkall’s next remark was still more 
alarming. 

“Now you mention it,” she said, “ I remember 
having heard something of Martin’s being on his way 
te England, on business connected with his father’s 
death.” 

In spite of his coolness, Hernshaw gasped at these 
words, and his eyes seemed starting from his head. 

“ Then there is uo time to be lost,” he said, involun- 
tarily, giving utterance to the thoughts uppermost in 
his mind. 

“ You mean ?” 

“ That—that if what I hear is true, it will be neces- 
sary that Gertrude should be forthcoming, as she is no 
doubt mentioned in her father’s will.” 

“Ah yes. Your news has distracted my thoughts 
fora moment. But, indeed, I am very anxious about 
Gertrude. It is getting late, and she does net re- 
turn. I have not allowed myself to take Mahala’s 
view of the case; but I am getting terrified. You, too, 
I see, are ill at ease.” 

“Yes, for I love Gertrude—have loved her from the 
first moment of our meeting. And unless it is a joke, 
after all, this step of hers is strange and inexplicable. 
I cannot believe it.” 

Mrs. Larkali suddenly laid her hand upon his arm. 

“The man Wolff—Palmer—whatever his name is— 
has escaped from prison,” she said. “ You know that ? 
It isin the newspapers. Do you think that he can 
have been guilty of any piece of baseness—or re- 
verge? ” 

Roland thought a moment. 

“ It is not impossible,” he said. “After being de- 
feated in his attempt to force me to acknowledge him 
as Peter Roydon Palmer, it is natural that he should 
seek to be revenged on me, and should try to wound 
me in the tenderest part—my love for Gertrude.” 

“ But how is it possible that he could have accom- 
plished this?” 

“ His business is villany, and we become expert in 
what we live by. The disappearance of all the dear 
girl’s valuables is the strongest evidence against the 
man.” 

“Yes. Clearly so. Well, what do you advise?” 

Roland shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt is indispensable that we should proceed quietly,” 
he said. 

“ Yes.” 

“That the school should not be alarmed ?” 

“ Above all things that must be avoided. We have 
already given too much occasion .to slanderous 
tongues.” 

“You have given me proofs of your confidence, Mrs. 
Larkall,” returned Roland, with apparent hesitation, 
“ will you entrust this delicate matter in my hands?” 

“ You are most kind!” 

“T will set to work at once, quietly, and se as not 
to create alarm. With a little care and perseverance, I 
may get upon the right track, even if Wolff is at the 
bottom of the mischief, and I will at once communicate 

with you as to what happens.” 
“ Ah, yes: you willnot fail. Suspense is terrible to 
bear.” 
“ Pray do not alarm, yourself, madam: hope for the 


“I willtry: but I have suffered much, and a fearful 
ntiment of evil overwhelms me.” 

She shuddered as she spoke. The hand which she 

effered to Roland Hernshaw in parting was cold and 


tremulous. 
“What should make this woman so nervously 
anxious for the safety of Gertrude Norman?” the 





young man asked himself, as he went out accompanied 





by Mahala, who, in spite of her overwhelming grief 
for the loss of her mistress, had volunteered to see him 
to the door. 

As soon as they were in the passage and alone, the 
ayah dropped the scarf from her face, and turned 
upon her companion a face radiant with delight. 

“Tt was capital,” she whispered. “It was better 
than a play.” 

“Hush!” cried Roland. “She is safe off ?” 

et 

“ And she will meet me?” 

“ At the railway station. The last train.” 

Hernshaw took out his gold repeater, and glanced 
at it by the hall light. 

“It wants twenty minutes,” he said, ‘I’ve timed it 
admirably. A cab will just doit.. Good night!” 

But Mahala held him back. 

‘You will keep your word ? ” she said in a pleading 
voice. 

“ Never fear,” he answered. 

“T have not deceived you—trust me!” 

“T have, and I will be true to my promise.” 

“Thank you! thank you!” she cried with passion- 
ate earnestness. 

Then he quitted the house alone. 

The last train was ready to start for London when 
Roland Hernshaw reached the station. With eager, 
ravenous eyes he glanced up and down the platform. 
At the same moment a veiled female figure rushed 
from the shadow of one of the pillars and stood beside 


im. 

“ Oh, Roland darling !” she cried, “I was so fearful 
lest you should not come.” 

He took her hand, pressed it, and helped her into a 
first-class carriage, the door of which was opened by 
a porter at the moment. 

Tho gust of wind sent into the carriage by the act 
of closing the door, partially swept aside the woman’s 
veil and disclosed the face beneath it—the face of 
Gertrude Norman. 





CHAPTER XiI 


JOANNA, 
What wouldst thou have 
Of a young heart but what you'd ask of wax— 
To take the first impression given to it? 
Except that, unlike wax, it is not quick 
What once it takes to render wp again. 
\ John of Procida, 

Attusion has more than once been made, in the 
ourse of this narrative, to the Black Forest, a range of 
mountains covered with dense woods rising in the 
heart of Germany. 

The world has heard much of the supernatural 
wonders of this place: what we are about to record is 
of a different character. Yet it is no less marvellous. 

It was the 29th of February. 

Night had settled down upon the forest, which, 
gloomy even in the noon-day sun, stretched away for 
thousands of miles, and on the little villages dotted 
here and there upon its outskirts. 

One of them—the one to which we wish to direct 
attention—no longer exhibited any signs of life or 
animation. 

Its one long street was a blank. 

Not a single lamp struggled with the darkness, nor 
was there need for one, for the peasants had retired to 
rest, and it was nota place likely to be troubled with 
chance wayfarers. 

Even the inn—the Golden Flagon—was closed. 

Tho few idlers who formed its evening guests, had 
long since tossed off their sour beer, thrown aside 
their pipes, and departed in a body, singing in chorus 
as they went one of their national airs. 

That was the last sound that disturbed the grim 
forest echoes. 

But where human beings are congregated the out- 
ward aspect of peace and repose is always delusive. 

So, though the little village slept, there were those 
wakeful enough, and with cause eneugh for sleepless 
hours. 

The Golden Flagon was kept by a man advanced 
in years, yet hale and fuil of vigour, with an un- 
troubled, cheerful countenance, rosy cheeks and 
shining, silver hair. A fine specimen of his country- 
men was Adolph Kerner, and he was fitly-mated. 
His wife, Marguerite, was a comely, buxom woman 
of her years, kind and motherly, and devoted to the 
happiness of all around her. 

Reared in the village they knew little of what 
existed beyond it. Onoe only had they quitted it, and 
that was on a melancholy occasion. It was when the 
husband of their only child, Joanna, had been drawn , 
in the conscription, and had gone to the wars, and 
news reached them that he lay dead on the battle- 
plain not forty miles away. 

It was true. 

And when they found it so, and brought home the 
sad tidings to their ohild, the shock killed her, She 
died, and dying left to their loving care a feeble, wail- 
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infant, and in memory of their loss, and of | the one happiness of her life. She knew that he did 
ty > | not love as she loved; but she believed much of the 
It might have been the mother’s mental agony nonsense he had spoken, and looked forward to the 


their duty, they called it also—Joanna. 


which left its effects on this child. From infancy it 
was remarkable. Her hair was of @ pure white, as if 
it had turned grey before her birth. Her eyes, too, 
were almost colourless ; it was only in certain lights 
that the pupils showed of a faint slate-grey. Pale, and 
thin, and wasted, everyone who saw her predic 
she would sink into an early grave. 

But the little Joanna lived. 

Perhaps she even enjoyed life; but if so, it was in a 


quiet, placid manner—unlike the enjoyment of other 
She never laughed or sang. A tremulous 
lustre sometimes lit up the white eyes; a faint smile 


children. 


sometimes played about the thin lips. That was all. 
People 


her asan imp, as a fairy changeling—as anything 
but human. 
But the old people loved Joanna, for her own sake, 
and for the sake of her whose name she bore. 
Loving her thus, it had been a source of inexpres- 
sible sorrow to them to observe that early in life she 
was so different from the children among whom she 
played in her own quiet fashion, but with whom she 
seemed to have nothing in common. And as she grew 
into girlhood, other symptoms showed themselves, 
which still more perturbed them. 
She bad an intense sympathy for the spiritual and 
the supernatural. 
On passing certain spots about the neighbourhood, a 
kind of nervousness and shuddering seemed te seize 
upon her. She experienced this feeling especially in 
churchyards and in churches where there were graves. 
Near the village was an old castle, and when she once 
visited this, she, on entering one of the rooms, started 
back, declaring that she saw a s 
Beneath the floor ef the room 
woman was afterwards discovered. 
In fact, this strange child was one of those unhappy 
persons wliose susceptibility to magnetic and similar 
influences makes them regarded by the ignorant with 
terror—by the better-informed with incredulity. 

Those about her could not comprehend—how was 
it possible that they should do so?—that there could 
be a condition of being, a highly refined and seusi- 
tive condition, in which the ordinary faculties of see- 
ing, hearing and feeling are superseded by something 
more potent than all these together. 

Was it any wonder that they disbelieved her, when, 
as years passed on, and her susceptibility increased. 
Joanna declared that she heard and felt what happened 
ata distance? That she saw the spirits of the living 
as well as the dead? 

When they had indubitable proof of all this they 
deneunced her as a witch. They would have 
drowned her. They would have burnt her. It is im- 
possible to say to what length their terror would 
not have carried them. 

What sorrow all this gave to the noble Adolph and 
the tender-hearted Marguerite may be imagined. 

And more especially when a wicked slander arese 
in the village, and Joanna was pointed at and jeered 
and derided as she passed by. It happened that a 
physician from Paris happening te be in the village 
cured the girl of severespasms, to which she was subject, 
by magnetic passes. Afterwards, in similar moments 
of agony, she would often cry out for this man, and 
declare that he alone could give her relief. There- 
upon, the idle and the malicious, who heard her, cir- 
culated fresh reports to her discredit. 

The more she was hated and reviled, however, the 
more tenderly Kerner and his wife clung to her, and 
guarded her from harm, 

But there was one foe to her happiness whieh it 
never occurred to them to guard against. 

A year or so before this night, a young, handsome, 
and attractive Russian had stayed at the Golden Fla- 
gon. His travelling name was Vladimir; the name 
by which he was best known was that of—Roland 
Hernshaw ! 

Joanna saw and loved this man. 

The passion was not returned ; but Roland was fond 
of the society of women, and he amused himself by 
making love to poor Joanna during his stay in those 


tre. 
the skeleton of a 


parts. 

To win her heart and to break it was pastime— 

nothing more. 
~ So he thought. 

But then he was ignorant of the peculiar organiza- 
tien of “the white woman,” as he called her. He did 
not know the terrible retribution which she was 
capable of calling dewn on his devoted head, 

Roland Hernushaw had departed suddenly. 

From that hour to this night of the 29th February, 
Joanna and he had never métin the bedy. But she 
had never forgotten him. It might almost be said 
that she had never lost sight of him. The intensity 
of her love made his image ever present to her; and 


upon this white, staid, unchildlike 
child with superstitious dread. The ignorant regarded 


love her. 
cold and hard. He loves her not; but why do they 
ceme here together? And why do I see so plainly ? 
See! 
and the words mean nothing to me.” 


one of increasing intensity. 


when she is terribly excited that sue see and hears so 
clearly.” 


day of his return. 


signed her. 


together, full of pity, full of terror, also. 


well. 
“Well? 


in the Black stream.” 
“ Tt will kill her! ” cried the agonized old man. 
“ Alas! yes,” said the woman, whose face betrayed 


chill the life out of one so slight as she is.” 


woman thrown into a stream should swim. Yet it is 
only, those who swim that are adjudged innocent. 
Those who sink are held to be guilty, and—oh, hor- 
rible!—they are left to perish! ” 

He hid his face in his trembling hands. 

The woman clung to his arm, shuddering, as if ready 
to sink to the earth. 
And in strange contrast the object of their solici- 
tude lay upon the couch, dimly visible by the light 
of the fire, white, and cold, and unconscious as if in 
death. 

Thus the time passed. 
At length, on a sudden, as if by magic, the spell 
which had bound the strange sleeper so long was 
loosened. Sle opened her eyes, drew up her limbs, 
and sat erect on the couch, with an expression of fear 
terrible to witness. 

“ Joanna! ” cried Marguerite. 
She did not answer. 

“Tt is I—it is your second mother. And see, 
Adolph is here!” 

Still there was no response. 
The eyes which were open saw not; the ears were 
dumb to the pleading voices of those near her. 
So they stood about her, watching her with a half- 
terrified, half-curious expression, aud awaiting what 
might follow. 
Slowly, very slowly, the lips of the girl unclosed, 
and words fell from ‘them, one by one, like water- 
dreps. Then she yielded herself up to the greatest 
excitement, her face acquired a look of deeper pain, 
and she spoke connectedly and coherently. 

“Tt is Roland,” she said, ‘dear, dear Roland! You 
see me, do you not? Ah, yes; I am by your side. 
What! no look for me, no smile, not. even a glance? 
Ah, ’tis cruel, ’tis very, very cruel!” 

Tears welled up into the white eyes, and rolled 
down the inanimate cheeks. : 

“ She sees him,” said Kerner. 

“Yes, in her trance!” added the good wife. 
“What is this?” d ded the sleeper, suddenly. 
“ Tt is not a churoh, or it is very small. Yet there is 
an altar, and candles burn on it, and there is a cruci- 
fix ah, I understand now; it is an oratory, dark 
and faintly lighted by the candles about the crucifix. 
And now there conres a priest—he is a Romish priest, 
for I see the circle of hair about his shaven head, and 
he wears robes, oh, so fine, so fine!” 

The old man advanced and took the sleeper’s hand. 
In these trances she would often answer questions 
when he did so. 

“What more?” he asked. 

“Some one enters the oratory. Oh, I know, I 
know. ‘Tis Roland again. But oh, my father, what 
is'this? He is not dione. There is a weman by 
his side—yonnz, and dark, and beautiful. No, rot 
beautiful. There is a cloud upon her, aud she cannot 
be beautiful!” 

“ Have you seen her before?” asked. Kerner. 
“Yes—where was it? I remember. She was 
listening in the garden, to which I sent Peter Wolff. 
I do not like her, And-Roland—no, no—he does not 
There is no fire in his eye, and his voice is 





I can hear, too; but the language is strange 
She stopped; but the expression on her face was 


“This is very strange,” said Marguerite; “it is only 


Kerner put up his hand. 





now that she was scouted and cried down, that was 


Joanna's lips were moving. 


On this particular night Joanna lay, white as death, 
upon a couch in the humble apartment Kerner as- 


She was in a trance: she had remained so for two 
ted that | days. 
Beside the couch the old man and his wife cowered 


“It is no idle rumour, I tell you,” said Marguerite; 
“T heard it as I stood in the shadow of the tree by the 
They say that the pastor's child is bewitched.” 

” 


“ And that Joanna has done it out of spite because 
her pastor blamed her before the whole of them for 
staying away from church. And whether she has or 
not they denounce her as a witch and a wanton, and 
they determine to try her by the ordeal of water, down 


the utmest anguish of mind; “the water alone will 


“ And this ordeal—it is an impious mockery!” ex- 
claimed Kerner; “it is contrary to nature that a 


———— 
Soon she spoke again. oo Lo 

“Ah, I have it. "Tis a marriage!” she 
out. “ He does not love her and he marries her! Oh, 
Roland, Roland, this is wrong—this is wicked! Wh 
do you do this? The priest bends over them, se, 
looks up into Roland's aad smiles, and he feigns 
asmile that is not there, Now he takes a ring from 
his bosom and—great Heaven !—bhis hands are rq 
with blood! And she does not see it—she cannot segit! 
The candles on the altar shine through his hands, aq 
she cannot see that they are red with blood. the 
ring, too! ‘Tis a strange ring—old and massive, an4 
covered with strange characters—and there ig blood 
on that and she does not see it! Blind! blind” 

“ Have you seen that ring before? ” asked Kerner 

“Yes, yes—I remember. It was on the finger of 
the murdered man the night I saw him dead.” 

“ You are sure of it?” 

“ Quite, quite sure.” 

“ Well? ” 4 re 

“ Hush!” w red the “ he has spoken 
name. I heed And now she—she aan — 
is it?—Gertrude! I have lost the rest. They kne 
now, and the meek priest blesses them. How 
she is! The light of joy streams over her, but he ig 
sad—Roland is sad—and his thoughts wander, By 
he gives no thought to me; none, none!” 

The tears were in her eyes again. 

“ And I have seen him married,” she murmured, 

Then the terrible excitement which had sustained 
her faded away, her limbs relaxed, her head fell slowly 
back, and to the questions put to her she returned no 
answer. 

The aged couple looked from one to the ether with 
awe and apprehension. 

“Can it be true? Can she have been present at 
Roland Hernshaw’s marriage? ” queried Marguerite, 
“ There is ne doubt of it,” was the reply. 

“The poor child! Will she ever survive it?” 

“ We can but trust ia Heaven.” 

Their aged, trembling hands were locked one in the 
other as Adolph Korner gave expression to this piow 


ho 
Thus for a moment they stood in profound silence, 
Then there.stole, upon tie ears of both a sound, 
distant, faint, almost inaudible, which caused them to 
start aud shudder, and to cast auxious looks towards 
the door-fastenings, which were singularly massive. 
As it grew on the ear, the sound resolved itself 
-_ shert, sharp, occasional blasts upon a wailing 
rn. 
Every one in the village heard it. 
The children awoke in terror, believing it to be the 
Wild Huntsman of the Forest. 
The elders recognized it asthe dog-horn of the 
madcap, Hans, the Black Forest guide, who had re- 
turned from one of his expeditions, and thus aa- 
nounced the fact. 
To the hearts of those who listened in that humble 
room, the sound was full of inexpressible agony. Hans 
had returned—Hans who was the leader of the reckless 
spirits ef the village, Hans who had sworn that when 
he next came back they would try the witch Jo- 
anna, by the ordeal of water in the Black stream. 
(To be continued.) 





THE IVORY TRADE. 


Few persons are aware of the immense demand there 
is for ivory in our days. At the close of the last cen- 
tury England did not work more than 192,600 lbs. of 
ivory per annum; in 1827 the demand had risen to 
364,784 Ib., which supposes the death of 3,040 male 
elephants per annum, yielding 6,080 tusks, averaging 
601b.each. At present England consumes 1,000,000 lbs. 
per annum, or upwards of three times the consumption 
of 1827; and therefore the number of elephants killed 
for England alone must be 8,333, or thereabouts. 
About 4,000 men lose their lives annually in the 
pursuit after ivory—that is, to provide the world with 
combs, knife-handles, billiard-balls, &c. A tusk weigh- 
ing 70 Ib. is considered by the trade a first-class one. 
Cuvier made a list of the largest tusks found up to 
his time, and the most considerable one registered by 
him weighed 350 lb. 

At a late sale of tusks in London, the largest, brought 
‘over from Bombay apd Zanguebar, weighed from 
120 Ib. to 1221b. ‘Those from Angola averaged 
69 lb.; those from the Cape and Natal, 106 1b.; from 
Lagos and Egypt, 114 1b.; and frum Gaboon, 91 lb 
But these are by no means tho largest sizes to be 
found at present; for elepliant-huaters now penetrate 
further inward into Africa, and therefore meet with 
older animals. 

A short time age an American house cut up tusk 
which was not less than 9 ft. in length and 8 in. im 


diameter, and weighed800 lb.” In 1851 the same house 
sent over to the London Exhibition the largest piece 
of sawn ivory ever seen; it was 11 ft. in’ length and 


1 ft. broad. “The dearest ivory is that which is used 


for billiard-baNs. 
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There are several kinds of ivory; that which is 
brought over from the western coast of Africa, except 
Gaboon is much less classic than other sorts, and not 
easily brought to perfect whiteness by the working; 
it is only for knife-handles. Since the conquest 
of Algeria by France, the ivory trade has consider- 
ably increased in the caravans crossing the desert. 

The hippopotamus also yields ivory, which is much 
harder and less elastic than that of the elephant, besides 
being of much smaller dimensions. 





STRANGE ADVENTURE. 


“gar is a very fine horse you have there, sir,” 
gid the landlord of the little hotel where I had 
taken my luncheon, as the ostler brought my horse 
to the door. 

“Yes, tolerable. I think he will carry me to Rock- 
ingham before dark, eh?” 

“Well,” replied the landlord, shaking his head 
gravely, “ I should say yes, if——” 

He paused and glanced cautiously around. 

“Jf! If what?” I asked, in some surprise. 

“Well, the fact is, stranger,” returned the landlord, 
‘it's a bad bit of road betwixt here and Rockingham, 
at the best—4muddy and bad going, and you won't be 
able to put your horse at his speed; and the mud ain’t 
the worst of the road neither.” 

“What else is the matter with it?” I asked, a little 
impatiently. 

“ Well, the fact is, there’s a regular band of thieves 
and robbers—land-pirates we call ’em hereabouts— 
that have infested this section of country for some 
time, and it’s as much as a man’s life is worth, to say 
nothing of his valuables, to be caught after dark on 
our roads.” 

“Why don’t you catch these robbers ?” 

“That's easier said than done. But we've got a 
powerful smart sheriff now, John Hewitson. Perhaps 
you have heard of him?” 

“T never did.” 

“Well, the sheriff has said that he'll never rest until 
be has rid the county of these land-pirates. He’s been 
after them so sharp that they have kept pretty quiet 
lately. But he ain’t caught none of ’em yet. I tell 
you that they are regularly organized, and some 
people think, with a cunning, long-headed raseal at 
the head en em. They have plundered several tra- 
vellers, and nobody can find out how it’s done.” 

“Perhaps nobody has taken the trouble to find out,” 
I suggested, as the landlord paused. 

“Oh! but they have though, particularly Sheriff 
Hewitson,” continued the landlord, sinking his voice 
to a whisper, and glancing mysteriously around. It’s 
akind of queer affair, and people do say that they have 
their spies right here in our midst, and that makes a 
tan rather suspicious of his neighbours, you know.” 

“T should think it might,” 

“Now, you see, if any of ’em has been around here 
and seen your horse—and he’s a mighty nice animal 
tolook at—you may be stopped on the road and robbed 
of him; and it would be awkward to have to foot it 
into Rockingham, if nothing worse happened to you.” 

Tagreed with the landlord that it would. Yethis 
words did not deter me from pursuing my journey. 
Having had some experience with inn-keepers, I-h 
an idea that he had magnified the danger for the sake 
of prolonging my stay at his hotel— and the sample I 
had had of it was quite enough. I was well armed 
with a brace of good pistols, I had scarcely money 
‘enough upon my person to tempt a robber. My horse 
‘indeed might be a temptation; a thoroughbred, a 
present from a friend of mine. But I was young, and, 
it may be, @ little too confident of my own prowess ; 

‘@ natural result of the life I had led. Besides, I was 
rather anxious to get to Rockingham. 

I had come across the country on horseback, as the 
shortest way of reaching my destination ; to be robbed 
of my horse within twenty miles of it would not be an 
agreeable finish to what had so far been a pleasant 
journey. It wanted about two hours to dark; I 
thought I might, by a slight use of the spur, reach 
Rockingham before the shades of night weuld render 
objects indistinct; so, disregarding the landlord’s 
warning, I bade him good day, and cantered off. 

He had not deceived me; it was a bad road—very 
‘bad, and I was soon obliged to reduce my canter to a 
walk. And after proceeding five miles, I found that if 
T reached Rockingham in four hours, instead of two, I 
should be fortunate. I was almost tempted to turn 
back, but for the fear of being charged with cowardice. 

With this reflection, I proceed The road grew 
Worse instead of better, and my progress was neces- 





“@arily slow. 


__ Night came down upon me gloomily, with threaten- 
ings of a storm by the time my journey was half-com- 
pleted, and I began to repent, when it was too late, 
that I had not taken the landlord’s advice. There was 


‘20 help for it now—I must push on. 


The prospect before me was not a pleasant one. The 





road, over which the shades of night were gathering 
like a pall, was rendered still more gloomy by the 
er — skirted it on either side. 

spurred on desperately, and my good steed made 
his best efforts to canter over the execrable road. 
After floundering into several mud-holes, which nearly 
threw me from the saddle, I was obliged to come to a 
walk again, and let the herse pick his own way. 

Feeling a kind of instinctive presentiment that, if 
danger was to be met with, it was near at hand, I took 
out my pistols,and prepared them for service. 

Iwas not a moment too soon, for scarcely had I 
done so, than my horse suddenly reared up, and I per- 
ceived a dark figure, which seemed to have risen up out 
of the earth, so noiselessly had the action been per- 
formed—grasping my horse by the bridle-rein, and a 
deep voice cried out: 

“ Dismount, if you value your life!” 

My only reply to this was to discharge my pistol at 
the head of the speaker. By the flash of the powder 
I saw him fall backwards in the road, evidently badly 


hurt, 

That flash also revealed another sight still more un- 
pleasant. 

In the road, straight ahead of me, were three dark 
figures rapidly approaching. The flash of my pistol 
was answered by a pistol-shot from one of the three, 
the bullet whistling disagreeably near my head, and I 
saw that these men wore a kind of black mask, made 
of crape, or some such material. 

There was no mistaking their purpose. I wheeled 
my horse suddenly about, for it would have been cer- 
tain death to attempt to pass them, and made a dash in 
the opposite direction. 

That action probably saved my life, for as I turned, 
another pistol was fired behind me, and by the flash I 
saw two other muffled figures approaching from that 
direction. I was hemmed in. 

I discharged my remaining pistol at these new foes, 
with what result i know not, and then, scarcely know- 
ing what I did, I turned my horse to the right, and 
spurred him towards the forest. 

Down we went into a kind of ditch, at headlong 
speed. The reports of pistols sounded like fireworks, 
so incessant were they. 

The bullets flew high overhead, the mud and water 
spattered around me, as the horse plunged among the 
trees. I was obliged to cling to his neck to prevent 
being swept off by the branches, 

We were ina swamp, and the horse went knee-deep 
at every tread. I began to think I had only escaped 
being shot to be drowned, 

Heaven’s mercy! it was all over with me. Splash! 
my horse was sinking—the water was over my ankles. 
Oh, how cold it felt. It was over the saddle now—my 
horse was swimming. 

What should this mean? I had ridden into a 
stream of water. I could distinguish nothing. Dark- 
ness on every side. 

The storm which had been gathering now seemed 
ready to burst. The wind kissed my forehead with a 
hot, sultry breath. 

Light! thank Heaven! The darkness was rent in 
twain by a sudden blaze of heat-lightning. The 
stream was but a creek, and we were nearly across. 

What was that? My horse’s hoofs were again 


ad | upon the road—he was walking. I reined him in, and 


waited, Could I have been deceived ? Oh, for another 
flash. 


Itcame. My eyes had not misled me. There was a 
bridge across the creek. Then there must be a road. I 
urged my horse through the trees that fringed the 
stream, and bore to the left. 

All this time I had heard nothing of my pursuers. 
My rapid flight through the swamp and across the 
creek must have thrown them off my track. But they 
could not be ignorant of the existence of this read, 
Would they not lay another ambuscade for me upon 
it? 

I sto; and began deliberately to recharge my 
piste T always carried them in the breast- 
pocket of my coat, with the’ ammunition ; 
consequently they had not come in contact with the 
water. They were what were called rifle-pistols, and 
were serviceable weapons. 

When I had prepared myself for another attack, 
taking advantage of every gleam of lightning to 
sean my surroundings with a searching eye, I 
began to deliberate upon the best course for me to 
pursue. 

The storm was not a source of annoyance, as no 
rain had fallen as yet, nor seemed likely to fall. There 
were gleams of heat-lightring and low mutterings 
of thunder, and that was all. ‘ : 

My only anxiety now was upon the choice of a di- 
rection. I had not lost my “course,” to use a sailor’s 
expression. I knew that if I followed the road to the 
left it would carry me back to the one I had quitted 
when so suddenly assailed. , 

If I returned to the road again, in all probability I 
should find the land-pirates ready to receive me, and 


my chance of again escaping from their clutches was 
extremely dubious ; whereas, if I turned to the right 
a short ride might bring me to the homestead of some 
farmer who would give me a bed for the night. 

My decision was soon made. I turned my horse's 
head to the right, The faithful animal, who had been 
pawing the road impatiently with his forefeet, pricked 
up his ears, gave a neigh of satisfaction, and started 
off in an easy canter. He was evidently of my 
opinion. 

I think we must have gone about a couple of miles, 
when the deep baying of a hound broke upon my ear, 
and alight gleamed in the distance. A few rods 
further, and my horse stopped before a gate, and I could 
indistinctly distinguish a low building before me. A 
gate opened, almost by magic it seemed, and my 
horse entered the yard. I heard the gate close again, 
at anne one approached and took my horse by the 

ridle, 

“Here you are,” said a voice, in a dialect there was 
no mistaking, and I was no longer in doubt as to what 
agency I owed my admission through the gate. But 
who was I taken for ?—for I certainly was taken for 
somebody. 

A lantern approached rapidly, borne by some 
anxious person, and as I dismounted from my horse, a 
soft arm was thrown around my neck, a pair of sweet 
lips left their perfume upon mine, and a dulcet little 
voice cried: 

“Dear father! you are home much earlier than 
usual.” 

Then, as she raised the lantern to my face a su 
pressed scream escaped her lips, she blushed to the 
temples, and exclaimed, in the prettiest confusion 
imaginable: 

“A stranger! Really, sir—I——” 

_ ‘Don’t apologize, I beg,” I hastened to say ; “ I for- 
give you.” 

“ We so seldom see a stranger here,” said the young 
lady, “that I thought you must be father.” 

I briefly narrated my adventure, and ended by 
waeing a night’s shelter, if it was not asking too 
much. 

“ By no means,” answered the young lady, readily. 
“In the absence of my father, I can promise you that; 
and, when he comes, which will be an hour or so, I 
am sure he will make you as welcome as I do. But 
what you tell me about robbers surprises me, They 
have never molested father. Strange that I should 
never have heard of them before.” 

I replied that it was straxge, and she went on to 


say: 

“ But I lead such a solitary life here, so seldom see- 
ing a visitor—only a few men, traders, with whom 
father has dealings. Perhaps our poverty has been 
our protection against these robbers.” 

“Very likely,” I answered. ‘Poverty is generally 
a very good protection against robbery.” 

She laughed. 

“ Will you walk into the house?” she continued, 
“ Jupiter shall see to your horse. You hear, Jupe? ” 

“ Yes, miss,” answered the attendant, “I'll see to 
the animal, He's good stock, he is,” 

She led the way into the house, and I followed. 
How like a fairy story it seemed; and her last 
words served to complete the illusion which had been 
insensibly stealing over me from the first. 

I had esca by a miracle as it were, from a deadly 
peril. I discovered, by the merest accident, a 
shelter in what had seemed a dreary swamp; and now 
the goed genius of the spot—a fairy she seemed to 
me, with her bright eyes and cheerful voice, was about 
to usher me within the precincts of what she termed 
Castle Solitary. 

Old Jupiter, as he brought up the rear, with his 
brawny form and shambling gait, was no bad illustra- 
tion of the evil genius, subdued to a willing instru- 
ment by the powerful spells of the good fairy. 

In this remantic state of mind I entered the louse, 
which, after all, as near as I could judge of it in the 
gloom, was nothing more than the ordinary farm- 
house, only two stories high, covering a great deal of 

nd, and painted some dark colour. 

When I found myself, with my boots and coat off, 
and slippers and dressing-gown in their places, com- 
fortably seated before a good fire, with a girl of about 
twenty, with rich brown hair curling naturally, and, 
I thought, very prettily over a low forehead, a bright, 
hazel eye, ripe, pouting lips, with a kiss-me-if-you- 
dare expression, I descended from fairy land, and 
began to realize my situation. 

I now found fresh matter for wonder. This house, 
into which I had so strangely made my way, was, if 
I could judge by the apartment in which I was now 
seated, furnished in a style which I thought rather 
extravagant for a farmer. 

The furniture was of modern pattern and very tasty. 
The carpet had been selected by some oue who had a 
good eye for colours. 

It might have been that the articles were poor, but 
the exquisite harmony in which they were arranged 
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gave them a costly look. But there was a piano in | the farm, I shall be happy; but the moment I venture | father’s wound, and, thinking my Presence could be 
the room—that certainly was an expensive article. where Imay be seen by strangers, some great mis- nsed with, I said: 


My lady hostess had watched my looks of surprise, 
as I surveyed the different articles collected in this 
cosy sitting-room, with an amused expression which 
encouraged me to ask her a few questions. 

“You called your residence Castle Solitary,” I 
began; ‘had I ridden up to it from the swamp, with- 
out receiving your friendly greeting, and merely 
viewed it from the outside, I should have called it 
Castle Dismal! Solitary it may be, dismal it cer- 
tainly is not. Your father bas spared no pains to 
render your abode here comfortable.” 

“Comfortable it is indeed,” she answered, with a | 
sigh ; “ but lonesome to weariness.” 

“T confess my curiosity is aroused almost to the | 
point of impertinence by the strangeness of our | 
meeting, and I have a great desire to become better 
acquainted with you. If Iam trespassing upon for- | 
bidden ground, say so at once, and, believe me, I shall | 
press the point no further.” 

“By no means,” she answered, cordially; ‘ your 
curiosity is quite natural. Do you know I have | 
some desire—of course that is pardonable in my 
sex—to know something about you; for, strange 
as it may appear to you, with the exception of my | 
father, you are the first gentleman I have seen in five | 
years.” 

“Then I must be something of a novelty to you,” | 
I rejoined. “Come, it shall be confidence for | 
confidence. Permit me to introduce myself to you. 
Iam called Marcus Herbert, and my business is that 
of pilot.” 

“ And what brings you in this part of the coun- 
try?” 

I briefly explained my business. | 

“My father’s name is Mace Woodroff, and mine 
is Caroline.” | 

“And now tell me, if I am not making too free, 
how it happens that you, who have evidently | 
received the education of a lady, should be dwelling | 
here ?” 

“ Now you are asking too much.” 

“TI beg your pardon. I had no ws 

“Oh! do not be alarmed. I mean that you are 
asking me to explain something which I cannot under- | 
stand myself. ‘I'rue, I have not given it much theught | 
until lately, but now it recurs to me stronger every 
day. This solitude~almost like an imprisonment— 
begins to grow irksome to me, and I ask myself the 
same question which you have just asked me, why 
should we live here in this seclusion, so near a town, 
which, although I have resided here for five years, I 
have never visited.” 

“ Singular,” I ejaculated. 

I need not have been alarmed at annoying her by 
my curiosity; living there in selitude with no one but | 
her father and the servants to talk to, my coming was 
an event in her lonely life which she seemed deter- 
mined to improve. 

““My father is a strange man,” she began, with a | 
degree of confidence in me which was rather flattering, | 
considering our short intimacy, but which was easily 
accounted for; reared in that seclusion, she had grown | 
up a simple child of nature, unconscious of guile. ‘I | 
can scarcely say I knew my father until I was fifteen 
years of age. Iremember my mother’s sad, pale face, 
and tlhe many bitter tears she shed over me. Why, I 
could never learn. Not on my father’s account, I 
know, for he always treated her well, and she loved | 
him dearly, Yet she pined awayand died. Though 
I was but five years of age, I remember her last words | 
distinctly: ‘Never swerve from the path of reetitude, 
my child, and you will never die of a broken heart, as | 
Ido!’ What, do you suppose, caused her to die of a | 
broken heart?” 

‘Indeed I cannot say,” I answered. 

Nor could I. Safe in the bosom of her family, 
tenderly beloved by her husband and child, and, 
evidently, loving them as tenderly, what cause had 
she for sorrow ? 

There was some mystery underlying all this—the 
“skeleton” of the family, which I had no right, or 
disposition, to disturb. 

“ After my mother’s death,” continued Caroline, “I 
was placed with a family. I saw my father ten times 
in five years. Then when I was ten years of age, he 
took me to a seminary, where I remained for five years 
acquiring my education. I never had a visit from my 
father all this time. At the expiration of the term he 
came for me and brought me hither. That was five 
years ago. J found this place prepared for my recep- 
tion, elegantly furnished, a piano, plenty of books, and 

every comfort I could desire. It was a very pleasant 
home to me at first, but, now I am tired of its mono- 
tony. Father kas strictly forbidden me to ride, when 
I go out upon my pomy, as often as I do, beyond the 
limits of the farm.” 

“For what reason? ” 

“ He says the world is full of wickedness, and if I 
remain here with my books and music, and keep within | 




















fortune will befall me, Is the world as wicked as he 
says?” 

“It is indeed. My adventure with the robbers to- 
night is a proof of that.” 

“ Well, you escaped,” she cried, quickly, “ and why 
should not I? I am tired of this dull life, with nobody 
but Jupe, Hannah, Billy and Jim to talk to, for father 
is absent often for weeks at a time. I want to see the 
world, the great, busy, bustling world I have read so 
mucb abont in books.” 

“ When your father has been absent, have you 
never broken his command and ventured beyond your 


| prescribed limits ? ” 


“ Never.” 

There was no doubting her truth—its very soul 
looked from her.eyes. 

I began to pity this young creature, thus shut out 
from all association with others of her age and sex. 
And while I pitied I could but admire her, too—this 
charming exotic which had bloomed so richly in such 
uncongenial soil—this fragrant rose of the wilder- 
ness. 

I was about to express my sympathy, and offer the 
little consolation in my power, when we were disturbed 
by the sound of a horse’s hoofs without. 

“ Father has come!” she cried, joyfully, seizing the 
lantern, which she had kept burning for the purpose, 
and running to the door. 

“ Don’t make another mistake,” I exclaimed. 

“Never fear,” she blushingly replied, opened the 
door, and disappeared. 

She returned in five minutes with her father, to 
whom she introduced me, and who greeted me in the 
most cordial manner, with the well-bred air of a man 
accustomed to good society. 

He was not the style of man I had expected to see. 
Instead of a rough, good-natured farmer, I beheld a 
man of medium height, thin and wiry. 

A handkerchief was bound around his head, but 
enough of his features were exposed to show an out- 
line of beauty wonderful in a man. 

His face was strangely white, so bloodless in its hue 
as to be almost ghastly. His eyes were black, and 
soft and gentle as a woman’s in their expression. A 
glossy black beard of patriarchial dimensions covered 
the lower part of his face, and the fingers of the hand 
he extended to me were white, shapely, and ap- 
parently unstained by toil. His appearance was 
strangely at variance with the coarse clothes he 
wore. 

“My daughter tells me you have had a narrow 
escape,” he said, when our first greeting was over. 
“IT have heard of these robbers before, but never 
mentioned them to my danghter, as I am often de- 
tained in Rockingham until late at night, and I did 
not wish to alarm her needlessly.” 

“ Have you never encountered them ? ” I asked. 

“Never,” he replied, laughing. “They would 
scarcely trouble me. My old sorrel nag is not worth 
stealing, and that is all they could get from me.” 

All the while that Mr. Woodroff was speaking, I 
was bewildered by the familiarity of his voice. I had 
certainly heard it before, but I puzzled my brain in 
vain to recall the time and place. I was about to ask 
him if we had not met before, when lis daughter fore- 
stalled me by crying out quite anxiously : 

“ Father, are you hurt? Why have you tied that 
handkerchief about your head?” 

* An accident, my child; nothing serious,” he an- 
swered, gently, smiling at her solicitude. “In coming 
through the wood, my horse shied at the lightning, 
and struck my head against the branch of atree. I 
gota scratch, that’s all; but as it was disposed to 
bleed, I tied my handkerchief over it.” 

“ Let me bathe it for you, and bandage it up nicely,” 
she said, and she hurried from the apartment with 
alacrity to procure the articles for the purpose. 

While she was gone Mr. Woodroff questioned me 
with much curiosity about my adventure, and I gave 
him the details. 

“A high-handed outrage!” he exclaimed, when I 
had finished. ‘The perpetrators should be appre- 
hended and brought to justice. Do you think you 
could identify any ef your assailants? ” 

“Tmpossible,” I answered. “The darkness of the 
night, added to the fact of their faces being muffled in 
crape, would preclude ali hope of it.” 

Surely I must have been mistaken, but it seemed to 
me that a gleam of satisfaction shot from the keen eyes 
that were so intently watching me. 

It was gone in a moment, if indeed it had been there 
at all; and he went on to question me in an easy, af- 
fable, almost fatherly manner, in which there was not 
the slightest impertinence, concerning my journey to 
Rockingham, and my business there, and, when I had 
finished, kindly offered to show me the way there early 
in the morning. 

Careline now appeared, followed by an old woman 
carrying the necessary materials for dressing her 


“T have appropriated your slippers and 
gown, Mr. Woodroff, and asl think you sand es 
of them, if you will be kind enough to allow your man 
to show me the chamber you have so hospitably prof- 
fered to me for to-night, I will reinstate you in your 
property.” 

“Certainly; you must be fatigued,” he answered 
“ Here, Jupiter,” he shouted, and, as that individual 
made his appsarance, “ show the gentleman up to the 
spare chamber. ~ Don’t~dream of the robbers, Mr. 
Rotors I will call you in season for breakfast, Good. 
night!” 

‘**Good-night,” sweetly echoed Caroline. 

I returned their parting salutation, and followed 
Jupiter, who carried my boots in one hand, and the 
candle in the other, from the room. 

We went up one flight of stairs, which were nicely 
carpeted, and along a broad entry-way, passing tio 
doors, one upon either side, right and left. 

At the second door upon the right we 
could then see that we had arrived at the end of the 
passage, which led to a window, and contained tho 
doors ef four apartments opposite each other. 

The second chamber upon the right was the onein- 
tended for me. I foHowed Jupiter into it. 

He set the candle down upon the table, and, bidding 
me a respectful good-night, withdrew. I tooka survey 
of the apartment. It was small, with two'little square 
windows looking like the port-holes of a vessel. Tho 
walls were whitewashed. It contained a four-post 
bed, with a white counterpane, a table and two chairs, 
It was quite cosy, and a general air of neatness per- 
vaded it. There was a bolt inside the door. I thrust 
this into its socket, and prepared myself for the night's 
rest which I so much needed. 

Contrary to my expectations, I did not sleep well. 
Whenever I dropped off into the reakns of oblivion, 
the dream-spectre seized upon my mind, and filled it 
with strange fancies. I was continually acting over 
the adventure of the night. 

Again I heard the voice of the robber, again the 
pistol-shots rang in my ears, and again I felt the cold 
water creeping up my limbs with that strange feeling 
I had experienced in crossing the creek. But above 
all, the robber's voice seemed to haunt me, growing 
more and more familiar, and yet baffling my every at- 
tempt to Knk it with its owner—floating away in- 
tangibly, as it were, the ghost of a voice. 

There it was again, clear and distinct. Surely I was 
not dreaming now? No, I was awake—how, I know 
not, but Ihad been aroused from my slumber by some 
unknown agency, and I was lying wide awake, with 
all my faculties about me, and my sense of hearing 
sharpened by an indefinable feeling of danger lurking 
in the clese, murky air around me. 

There were voices outside my chamber-door, and 
one of these voices belonged to the robber whose life, 
I thought, had been sped by the bulletZof my pistol. 
How well I reoegnized every tone. 

“You will sleep here to-night,” I heard the voice 
say; ‘‘he is there.” 

“ Why not dispose of him now?” replied a voice 
that was strange to me. ‘ We can easily slip back the 
bolt, and despatch him while he cas oa 

My hair stood on end at this cool proposal, and I 
made a cautious movement towards my pistols. 

The next words checked me. 

« No, no,” the first voice answered, hastily. “Whilst 
he remains beneath this roof, his life is sacred. I would 
not have Carrie guess my real calling for the world. 
Poor child, the knowledge would break her heart. I 
have made a little paradise for her here, and none of 
our evil deeds shall ever stray within its limits. I will 
take care that this stranger is dispesed of, and safely, 
too. This is my plan: I shall proceed with him in 
the morning, with the intention of showing him the 
way to Rockingham. Do you station Barber in the 
thicket by the bridge that crosses the creek, and, as 
the stranger comes along, let his aim be sure. We'll 
tumble his body into the creek, and sell his horse in 
Rockiugham.” 

“ Yes, that is the safest way,” returned the other. 
“T shall be off by daylight. I hear that Sheriff Hewit- 
son is out with a strong posse after us, and we had 
better keep shady for a few days.” 

“Curse him! He had better not come here.” __ 

“ Why are you so bitter against Hewitson? You 
never hear his name mentioned without an oath.” — 

“No matter! I have good cause! Good-night 
Stekes! ” 

“ Good-night,” responded the second voice, as he 
entered the chamber opposite mine, closed and bolted 
the door. 

The first speaker walked up the passage s few steps, 
and [ heard another door open and shut, and by the 
sounds behind the partition, knew that he had entered 
the room adjoining mine. 

In a few moments all grew still, and the house once 





more sank to rest. ‘ 
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may imagine, I was in no humour for slee 

ot ay Ail ‘wa bent plain to me. The Sania 
chief bound about his head—that was to conceal the 
scratch of the bullet (a close shet, by the way; an 
inch in the other direction, and it would have gone 
through his brain)—the voice which had sounded so 
familiar to me. Mace Woodroff was the chief of the 
robbers who had assailed me on the road. 

I was still in the power of this ruthless man, and 
pow to extricate myself from this uppleasant predica- 
ment was a problem beyond my powers of solving. 
After considerable reflection, I came to the conclusion 
to let matters take their course, according to the plan 
of Weodroff; te go with him in the morning with- 
out betraying my knowledge of his purpose, but, 
when we were out of sight of the house, to take him 
by surprise, disarm him, and force him, on peril of his 
life if he refused, to guide me to the main road. 

Strange to say, having come to this determination, I 
fell into a sound slumber, which lasted until late in the 
morning, and from which I was aroused by my host, 
who knocked loudly at my door, and told me break- 
fast was ready. 

I made my toilet with all speed, and descended to 
the room in which I had been received the night 
before. I found the breakfast smoking hot upon the 
table, and Mace Woodroff and the pretty Carrie 
waiting forme. They greeted me in the most cordial 
manner. Woodroff’s voice was now modulated in 
such a different key that, but for the white bandage 
that encircled his head, I should have deemed the 
whispered conversation I had overheard in the night 
only a fearful dream. I had traced the tones of the 
veice too clearly to deceive myself with any such 
agreeable illusion. I nerved myself for the stern 
reality before me. 

The breakfast ended, our horses were brought to 
the door. Carrie Woodroff bade me a friendly fare- 
well. I am not vain, but I thought she evinced 
much regret at our parting, tempered as it was by the 
reflection that we might never meet again; and, to 
be honest with you, that regret was fully shared by 
me, theugh I was consoled by a determination I had 
inwardly formed to see her again and shortly, for the 
sweet girl had awakened feelings in my bosom which 
had hitherto slept in thé presence of others of her sex. 
How that second meeting was to be brought about, I 
left to time and circumstances to determine. 

I cheered the heart of old Jupe, and we rode away 
through the gateway, and out upon the swamp road. 
The critieal moment was approaching. My pistols 
were all right—I had examined them carefully before 
descending to breakfast—and I felt a degree of con- 
fidence in my ability to cope with the robber-chief, as 
I hugged them to my breast. I had some compunc- 
tion at the idea of being obliged to use harsh mea- 
sures towards Carrie’s father, but self-preservation is 
the first law of nature, and the conversation I had 
overheard left me in no doubt as to the murderous 
intentions he held towards me. 

We had ridden until the house was out of sight, 
and were fast approaching the bridge. My hand 
was on the butt of one of my pistels, and I was 
about to call up»n Woodroff to halt when I heard 
the galloping of a horse approacliimg at full speed. 

Woodroff reigned in his steed abruptly, aud I did 
e same. Something had evidently disarranged his 
plans. 

I kept on my guard, though my hope of escape ap- 
peared to brighten. It would be impossible for me to 
say from what source I derived this impression. 

The horseman—a rough-looking fellow he was— 
galloped up to Woodroff in hot haste, and reined in 
his steed with a sudden jerk, He spoke eagerly to 
Woedroff, hurriedly, and, it appeared to me, with 
much trepidation. 

Though’ he spoke in a hoarse whisper, yet, as he 
was only a dozen paces from me, I recognized his 
Voice, and heard a few disconnected words. 

_His voice proclaimed him to be'the man who had ad- 
vised the disposing of me, and the words I caught 
were: 

“Sheriff Hewitson—surrounded—all scattered— 
save yourself! ” 

I ewr. I was tempted to put a bullet through the 
rascal’s head, but prudence held my arm. It appeared 
evident to me that the sheriff was out with his posse, 
aud the thieves had sought safety in flight. I need 
have no further fear of assassination. 

Woodroff and the scout, for such I deemed him 
to be, had an earnest discussion for about three 
minutes, in which he seemed desirous of persuading 

roff frem some course he had détermined 
on, but without avail, for, with the observation, 

You are mad to do it!” he put spurs to his horse, 
= rode away towards the house as rapidly as he had 

me, 

“My farm-bailiff," said’ Woodroff, turning to me, 
‘and speaking in a tone which he tried to make 
perfectly unconcerned. “ He tells me that John 
4Hewitson, tue sheriff of Roekiogham, is out with 








his posse after the thieves. He has surrounded the 
swamp, and Stokes thinks they will visit my house. 
He wished me to return, fearing their presence might 
alarm Carrie. Poor Stokes! he is quite concerned. 
He could scarcely be more alarmed if he was one of 
these redoubtable thieves himself. Ha, ha!” 

And he laughed, quite heartily. 

I knew he was eyeing me keenly all the time, and 
so I joined im the laugh, and, I flatter myself, my 
laugh was the most natural of the two. It is always 
amusing to watch a man’s game when you know what 
cards he holds, 

“Perhaps he is right,” I replied. “I can easily 
find the high road now, and if you think your 
daughter might be alarmed, it were as well for you to 
return.” 

‘By no means,” he answered, quickly. ‘The 
sheriff is coming this way, and we shall meet him. 
Were you better acquainted with me, my young 
friend—and I wish you were—you might save the 
sheriff and myself a great deal of trouble, and spare 
Carrie the pain of an intrusion which, however gently 
conducted, must be attended with disagreeable cir- 
cumstances,” 

I wish I could convey to you the high-bred, gentle- 
manly, nay, fatherly way in which these words were 
spoken. For the life of me I could not fathom his 
object, so I led him to speak more plainly, by saying : 

** Look upon me, my dear sir, in the light of an old 
friend, and, if I can be of service te you, command 
me.” 

“This is generous!” he exclaimed, warmly. “I 
see I was not deceived in you. The world has not 
yet blunted the kindly attributes of your nature. Pray 
Heaven it never may! We shall soon meet the sheriff 
and his men. I hear, though I have never met him, 
that he is an energetic officer, and very striet in the 
performance of his duty. We shall be stopped and 
questioned, and as my house stands in a very desolate 
situation, and, unfortunately, some of these robberies 
have beea committed it its vicinity, he will doubtiess 
insist upon our returning whilst he examines the 
house. This will put you to an unnecessary delay, 
and distress Carrie in the little retreat which, I need 
not remind you, is furnished in a manner to create 
suspicion in this rude country. Now all this may be 
avoided by your stating that our acquaintance is of 
some date, that you purposed paying me a visit on 
your way to Rockingham, and were on your way to 
my house when the robbers attacked you. Would 
you have any objection to make this statement, not so 
wide of the truth after all, as I hope we shall be old 
friends in time, and I know Carrie will be eternally 
grateful ?” 

“ Not the slightest,” I replied. 

A look of intense gratification overcast his features. 

“Let us ride on, then,” he said. 

We were stopped by some mounted men, armed 
with rifles, just as we passed the bridge. A short, 
thick-set man, with a heavily-bearded face, and a 
bright, clear eye, rode up to us. This was John 
Hewitson, the sheriff, and leader of the party. 

“ Who have we here?” he cried, in sharp, ringing 
tones. ‘Give an account of yourself, young gentle- 
man.” 

This was to me. Briefly as possible I related my 
name, business, and adventure of the previous night. 
He gave me one glance of those keen eyes that seemed 
to search into my very soul. 

“ Satisfactory! ” he said. He had a somewhat short 
and terse way of speaking. “I have seen that face 
before,” he continued, as his eyes became riveted upone 
Woodroff, and pale as his features naturally were, I 
thought they grew a shadepaler. “ Where? where?” 
mused the sheriff, striking his knuekles against his 
forehead in little, sharp knocks, as if trying to waken 
his memory. 

Whatever might have been Woodroff's fears of a 
recognition, which he evidently had not expected, to 
all outward appearances he maintained his compo- 
sure. 

“My name is Mace Woodroff,” he said, quietly. 
“T am a farmer. I own the Swamp Farm, as it is 
called. Have lived there for five years. My young 
friend here will give you some corroboration of my 
words, if you require it.” 

“T have heard that some one lived here ia the 
swamp, hermit-like, but I should never have treubled 
you but for these thieves, which, after some time and 
la' our, we begin to find circle very closely in this 
neighbourhood. Have we ever met before ?” he con- 
cluded, quite abruptly. 

“ Never,”: answered Woodroff, “to my knowledge.” 

““Humph !” returned the sheriff. Then turning to 
me; “ What have you to say, young gentleman—has 
your friend told me the truth?” 

“No!” I replied at once; for I was determined to 
anmask him, notwshstanding the image of the fair 
Carrie arese in my mind to withhold me. T'o the best 
of my knowledge, he is the leader and chief of these 





thieves.” 


 Becure him!” shouted the sheriff. “I thought 
50! ; 

“ We have met before, John Hewitson,” cried Wood- 
roff, savagely. “Let this prevent all future meet- 
ings!” 

There was the report of several pistols, a confused 
struggle, and Mace Woodroff lay prostrated in the 
road, stricken down by a leaden messenger, whilst the 
sheriff bent over him unharmed. 

The black hair and whiskers were gone—they had 
been torn off in the struggle, and there were his own 
grey hairs. 

“ Maxwell Granger!” exclaimed the sheriff. “Ig 
it thus we meet again?” 

“ Aye, John Hewitson,” replied the wounded man, 
fiercely. ‘I am dying, and now old scores are 
settled.” 

“My wife, Maxwell Granger—have you forgotten 
how, with that oily tongue of yours, you persuaded 
her to fly with you and share your desperate for- 
tunes? You dishonoured me; and not content with 
that, you would have added murder to your other 
wrongs.” 

“You did me the first wrong,” answered the dying 
man, with a vindictiveness appalling in one in his 
position. “Caroline loved me—I alone possessed her 
heart—but her father, who had heard of my evil 
ways, for even then the demon of play had fastened 
on me, forbade me his house, and gave her hand to 
you. You won an unwilling bride, John Hewitson; 
and six months after that brilliant wedding, the wife 
fied from her spacious home to share the fortunes of 
the despised suitor. Who triumphed then, John 
Hewitson? ” 

“You were welcome to your triumph,” answered the 
sheriff, with a cold smile. “I was not one to break 
my heart for the loss of a faithless wife. Was she 
happier in her change of lords? ” 

“No,” returned the wretched man, moodily. ‘She 
pined and pined, never holding her head up after- 
wards. In five years she was at rest. But there 
was a child—a little girl, another Caroline—and that 
child was yours, John Hewitson!” 

“Mine? Great heavens! I never thought of that. 
Does she still live? ” 

“She does. I reared her as my own; she hag 
loved me as a father; now she will curse my memory. 
She is there—up at the house: he knows her. I 
would have sent her to you, but she was so like—my 
—lost—Caroline.” 

‘ ve was over. The spirit of this guilty man had 
e 

The band which he had held together was broken 

up, and several of its members brought to justice. 

I broke the strange developments which had 
transpired to Caroline, and placed her in her new 
father’s care. She resided in Rockingham. 

Every time I returned to Rockingham, I called upon 
Caroline. At the expiration of a year I asked John 
Hewitson to give her to me for a wife. He acceded 
to my demand without hesitation, with these words, 
characteristic of the man: 

“If she wishes it, take her, and welcome. The 
child is not to blame, and, I must say, is a perfect 
little lady. If you are both agreeable, in Heaven's 
name take her.” G. L. A. 





Story or A Frevp-movuse.—A singular instance 
of the foresight of a field-mouse was lately brought 
under our cognizance. A person clearing the garden- 
ground of Mr. Thomas Dalkeith, came upon a grow- 
ing turnip, which he pulled up by the root. Guess 
his astonishment when he found that the turnip was 
completely hollowed out as neatly as if it had been 
done by the chisel of a joiner, and the interior filled 
with large garden beans. ‘I'he work, from the side of 
the hole whence the inside of the turnip had been ex- 
tracted, was manifestly that of a mouse, and the 
object, no doubt, of filling the interior with beans was 
to psovide against hunger in the barren winter 
weather. Near the place where the turnip was grow- 
ing there were several stalks of beans, upon which 
some peds had been left, and it is supposed that the 
cute mouse had helped itself to these. We counted 
the beans ia the turnip (a small one), and found 
that they amounted to no less than six dozen and 
twe. 

DeatH or A Miser.—Information has been for- 
warded to Mr. Humphreys, corener for Middlesex, of 
the death of a man named William Cox, aged 52 years, 
a notorious miser, For some time past the deceased 
occupied a room at a very low rent in the Model Lodg- 
ing-house, Colurhbia-square. His not being seen for 
some days aroused the suspicion in the neighbourhood 
that he was dead, and on his room being broken into 
he was found lying dead on the floor, his head in the 
grate. On the table was some money, which ‘he had 


apparently been counting previous to his death. His 
elothes were not wrth a siilling, and the stockings 
were sews to his feet, aud had literally gaown inte 
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the flesh, which must have been dreadfully excoriated. 
He was in a dreadful state of emaciation. Upon 
searching the room, deeds, leases, policies of insurance, 


money, watches, and other property, to the value of | 


between £6,000 and £7,000, were found lying about and 
concealed. Among other articles 17 coats, the same 
number of waistcoats, and 17 pair of boots, all nearly 
new, were found in the place. Two hundredweight 
of coals, which it is ascertained were purchased by 
him six months ago—doubtless, because they were 
then cheap—were found nearly untouched. It was his 
habit during the severe weather to sit shivering in 
his room, and ne one could induce him to allow a fire 
to be made. A large quantity of food was also found 
in the room. and it is inferred deceased denied himself 
the use of the food as he did of the coals. It is not 
known whether deceased has any relatives living, and 
it is believed that he was for many years a pawn- 
broker’s assistant. 


————EE 
SOME ONE ELSE. 


I ama remarkable man in this particular, that I re- 
semble everybody. I am never introduced to a person 
but what they remark at once how much I look like 
some particular friend My father was never sure 
which child I was, for, you see, I locked exactly like 
the whole family! and when he would have punished 
me for some misconduct, I always told him I was 
Peter, and as he was father’s favourite, I always 
escaped. 

I said that I resembled everybody, but, of course, I 
did not mean exactly that. When a person is very 
ugly, very handsome, very black, or very white, he 
is never mistaken for me; but as the case is often 
otherwise, I am often put to a great deal of trouble— 
I might say sufivring—for it amounts to that when it 
is carried to such length. 

My hair, I believe, is brown, but I should not care 
to be positive to a shade; my nose is a pug-Roman; 
and my eyes are large or small, depending upon the 
humour I am in; they also change from a dark brown 
to a light blue, going through all the intermediate 
shades at least twice every day. 

When I stand very straight and perfectly square, 
my height is about five feet and eleven inches; but in 
changes of pesition and posture I vary. The only 
way that I can account for this is by supposing that I 
was never put together properly. 

I have heard it said that one would tire of the most 
beautiful woman if she had but one expression to her 
face, and I believe it; but as for my own face, I never 
recegnize it, when I look at the mirrer in the morn- 
ing, as the one that I wore upon the evening previous. 
In fact, I do not believe that, were I placed while 
asleep in # strange room, upon awaking, I should be 
able to tell who I was. 

My life, for the most part, until the last few years, 
has been a life of misfortunes. To be sure, one would 
suppose that I might turn such a remarkable face and 
form to good account; but for the most part it has 
turned the account against myself. As a boy I 
suffered; but nothing to be compared to what I have 
passed through since. 

At the age of twenty I undertook to visit a married 
aunt who lived in Bristol, and as it was in the winter 
season I got along very well, by muffling up my face, 
till I arrived at London, but there I fell in with my 
usual luck. 

As I was leaving the train to take a cab, a lady 
passed me her carpet bag and told me to carry it. I 
Was very polite and so carried the bag till I was clear 
of the crowd, and a lady, leading a small boy by the 
hand followed me. 

“ Where do you go, madam?” I asked, turning to 
the lady, who, by the way, was rather good looking. 

“ Why, John, of course I don’t know where we are 
going to stop.” 

“No?” I looked at her for one moment, and I 
thought I distinguished the holein the fence. “ Madam, 
you mistake, my name is not John.” 

“Net John?” She smiled and took my arm. 
* Come, let me go on, for I’m tired and want to reach 
the hotel.” 

“ But, madam, you are mistaken,” I cried, trying to 
release myself. 

* Come, don’t bother. Here's a cab for the Clarence 
Hotel! Let’s get in.” 

I smiled, helped her in, and told the driver to go on. 
The cab rattled away, I turned on my heel and con- 
fronted agentleman of my complexion. 

‘* Where have you sent my wife?” he cried, seizing 
me by the ceilar. 

“What the deuce do you suppose I know about 
your wife?” I answered, rather gruffly. Perhaps 
she’s gone to the Clarence Hotel. I sent a woman 
there just now.” 

I looked up into his face as I said this, and I sup- 
pose I looked like somebody, for he started back, 


turned pale and disappeared in the crowd. At that 
moment a policeman tapped me on the shoulder. 
| “Ah, my fine fellow, I've been watching you, 
just come along o’ me now, an’ I'll have you taken 
care of.” 

It was useless to remonstrate, and so I went along 
quietly enough until [ reaehed the corner of the street 
where [ met the mayor of the city. I suppese I re- 
sembled some one of his friends, for he held out his 
hand as sson as he saw me. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Green, how do you do?” 

“ Quite well, I thank ye,” I replied, with a bow; 
and when I looked for the policeman, he was gone. 

Raising my coat-collar once more about my face, I 
rushei on, and by keeping my face covered, I was 
allowed to reach Bristol in safety, without any more 
trouble ; but at the station there I let my muffler fali 
from my face for a moment, but repented immediately, 
for a stout Lrish woman sprang towards me, and before 
I hardly knew what she intended to do, I was clasped 
in her arms, 

“Oh, my darlint, is it yersilf? ” and she kissed me 
upon both cheeks, while the salt tears ran in streams 
from her eyes. “ Well, I never thought to set my 
eyes upon the face of ye agin, my jewel.” 

I tried to extricate myself, but for several minutes I 
had to endure her embraces, At last I wrenched my- 
self from her arms and slipped away in the crowd. I 
only hope that the right “ darlint” made his appear- 
ance to gladden his mother’s heart. 

Taking a cab, I drove to my aunt’s house, and was 
soon in her arms. Of course, she did not recognize 
me. I had not for a moment supposed that she would; 
but for a wonder I had achance to tell her who I was 
before I was mistaken for some one else. 

My aunt, although not young, was what would 
have been called a handsome woman; and being very 
agreeable, as well as good-looking, she was such a 
enue as would be very much admired by the opposite 
sex. For that reason, and no other,—fer I believe 
that she was one of the best women that ever lived— 
my uncle, who at best was but a poor apology for a 
man, was jealous of her. Of course he had no rea- 
son for it; but as my aunt was rather “strong- 
minded” and took a great deal of interest in politics 
and the affairs of the country, and as very few of her 
female acquaintances took a like interest, if she wished 
to converse upon her favourite themes, she must 
necessarily converse with gentlemen. 

So my uncle, who was, as I said before, of a jealous 
and suspicious disposition, and had never really 
understood my aunt, made up his mind, as he after- 
wards expressed it, “after mature deliberation,” that 
she would elope with the first good-looking gentleman 
that came along. 

As my ill-luck would have it, there had been an 
M.P., a certain Mr. C——, in Bristol for the last 
week. My aunt had met him at a party, and had 
spent a great part of the evening with him in a very 
animated debate upon a certain question—no matter 
what it was; I have only to say of it (and I don’t 
mean to boast of my relation) that I have learned from 
good authority that my aunt completely used the 
member up in the debate, and he was obliged to con- 
fess himself beaten. 

But my uncle, who had stoed at the far end of the 
room from my aunt, and had not heard a word, only 
listening with his eyes, took it into his head to be 
more than usually jealous. He made up his mind at 
once that this was the gentleman that his wife had 
been looking for—the man who was to destroy his 
peaee of mind for ever. For that reason he had been 
upon the watch for three or four days, and this after- 
noon he had seen acab drive up to the door, and a 
gentleman, strangely muffled up, as if fearing to be 
recognized—which I really was—get out and enter 
the house. 

My aunt and I were seated upon the sofa in the 
front, and she was looking into my eyes, trying to 
find some resemblance to my mother, who was her 
sister. Her hand rested upon my shoulder, and my 
face was turned towards her. Just at that moment 
my uncle threw open the door and strode into the 
room, I presume I had the misfortune to look 
exactly like the hon. M.P. at that moment, for before 
my aunt, who had risen, could tell him who I was, he 
had seized me by the eollar and was about to proceed 
to action. 

“ Scoundrel!” he cried, his voice hoarse with pas- 
sion, giving meashake. “I'll learn you a lesson!” 
and I have not the slightest shadow of a doubt that 
he would have done so, had not my aint seized him 
by the neck and garotted him till he quietly heard the 
explanation. 

He was affable enough after that, and I freely for- 
give him for the rough handling he gave me when 
we first met, as, being childless himself, I understand 
that he has made his will in my favour. 

I think that my readers will now allow that I have 
been a very unfortunate man. No sane persen can 





doubt that; but I cannot begin to tell yeu all the 





\ ace 
mishaps I have met with on account of thi strangg 
i of mine, singi = 
ive thousand poets, singing five thousa 

could not tell the half of my misfortunes; ro 
happy to say at last, that my Inck has changed, . 
came to the turning-point about two years ago, at 
which time I was travelling for Dump and Co, im 
porters of tin jews’-harps. Lieve 

I was travelling through Yorkshire in the fall of the 
year. Business with us was in a flourishing conqj 
tion, and I, having a liberal commission, was growing 
rich, and like most men at such times, I felt in y, 
good spirits; as far as a man can be in this world, I 
believe I was happy. 

I got into the train somewhere about ten o'clock on 
Tuesday morning, and was to stop at S—— that 


. 

en the train arrived at the station I got out, ang 
was making my way through the crowd when some 
one grasped my hand. 

“ Ah, Frank, here at last. By your not co; 
this noon I was afraid that some accident had hap- 
pened to you.” 

The speaker was a short, thick-set, broad-f, 
good-natured lookiag gentleman of fifty, dressed in g 
suit of plain black clothes, free from every particle of 
dust or dirt. 

A clean, jolly souled old gent, I thought, as I made 
those observations; but I hastened to inform him of 
his mistake. 

“T presume I resemble a friend of yours,” I said, 

“ Yes,” he replied, quickly, “ the carriage is here,” 

*“ But you do net understand me, sir. * 

“Why, yes, I believe that everything is ready, 
Emma was really afraid that something had happened 
to you. Butcome along. The guests will be therein 
half-an-hour.” 

“ The deuce!” I exclaimed, “ I've got into a pretty 
fix now, with an old gentleman as deaf as an adder, 
who mistakes me for an acquaintance, and cannot hear 
an explanation.” 

He had dragged me along to the carriage which 
stood near the platform. 

“Come, Frank, we’ve not a moment to lose,” said 
the old gentleman, bundling me into the carriage and 
giving the word to the driver. 

As the carriage rolled away, I felt uncomfortable, I 
can assure yeu. It would be useless to try to talk to 
the gentleman, he was so very deaf, but a lucky 
idea struck me this moment. I would write an expla- 
nation. 

For that purpose I tore a leaf out of my pocket-book, 
but I found then that I had lost my pencil. I searched 
every pocket, but in vain. It was not to be found; 
and so I had nothing to do but to wait. 

And all this time I was speeding on, on, I knew not 
where, as fast as a pair of fleet horses could carry me, 
It was probable, though, that when that gentleman ar- 
rived at his destination I should find some one withs 
pair of good ears te whom I could explain; but wo 
were a long time on the road, it seemed to me; but at 
last the carriage stopped, the gentleman got out andI 
followed. 

As soon as my foot struck the ground I found 
myself clasped in somebody’s arms. A soft cheek 
was pressed to mine. The deuce! what a pretty 
woman! I know it was very wrong, but let the 
young man that would not do the same, throw the 
first rock at me, I kissed those sweet, rosy lips and 
returned her embrace. 

“Oh, Frank, I’ve been so anxious. I was afraid 
that you had met with some accident, because you 
did not come this noon,” and a bright tear fell from 
her soft blue eyes upon my hand. 

What could I do? What should I say? Who 
would dissolve such a dream of bliss? But I must 
do something soon, for most likely the real Frank 
would come up by the next train. 1 gathered courage 
and spoke : 

“TI pray that you will excuse me, my dear young 
lady, for I think that I am not altogether to blame,” 
I began, while the young lady looked at me with a 
very. queer expression of countenance. “ Beth you 
and your father,” I continued, “ have made a sad mis- 
take. I ag not the person whom you suppose. My 
name is not «rank, but Robert Nickerslim at your ser- 
vice,” and I bowed. 

“And she is not coming?” inquired the young 


I— 


lady. ‘ 
I looked at her a moment, and then yelled “No!” 


at the top of my voice. I was in a very interesting 
pickle, and finding that all attempts to get out of it 
failed, I thought it best to submit to my fate, whatever 
it might be. If these strange people were deceived, it 
was their own fault. 

“So, Mr. Nickerslim,” said I, as the young lady took 
my arm and turned toward the house, ‘‘we will now 
pay @ visit to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum,” forl 
thought if I was not in an institution of that kind, I 
must be next door to one. 

From what I saw of the house and grounds as! 
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walked up to the door. I made up my mind that the 
vietor was wealthy ; but I had little time to take 

asurvey of the premises, for as soon as I entered the 

house # servant showed me up to my room. 

‘A Bible was lying upon the dressing-table. I looked 
at the fly-leaf at once, for I wasssomewhat anxious to 
find out the name of my hest. There was a name, 
written with pencil, though so very fine that I could 
with difficulty makeitout. Itwas “ Emma Dunkirk.” 

“Ah, yes, that was the young lady that I kissed. 
The gentleman was probably her father, Mr. Dunkirk. 
Would it net be well for me to call for pen and paper 
and write a note to him? Very likely it would, Mr. 
Nickerslim,” said I, taking a chair, “ but I think as the 
matter has proceeded so far I had better let it take its 
own course and work itself out.” 

What was to be done with meTI did not know. I 
understood very well in what relation Frank stood to 
Miss Dunkirk, for I had taken his place, it seemed, for 
atime. What the next move was to beI was ata 
loss to conjecture. 

While these thoughts were passing through my 
mind, I heard voices in the room adjoining mine. 
Qne was Mr. Dunkirk’s, and I thought there wasa 
servant with him to whom he was giving some order. 
Soon after I heard one of them leave the room and go 
down the stairs, and then all was still. 

My room was in the front of the house, and one of 
the windows looked out over the front door, I drew 
my chair to the window as I heard a carriage drive 
up. There were three ladies and a gentleman, and 
they got out and came into the house. Another car- 
riage drove up immediately after, and then another. 
I began to understand it. There was a wedding- 
party there, and of course I must go down. 

But a travelling suit would hardly do te attend a 
party in, and I had nothing else with me. A closet 
near me attracted my notice. I thought I would peep 
in. How lucky! Here was a bran new suit of black. 
Of course it would fit. I did not stop to consider the 
propriety of what I was doing. I only thought of the 
necessity ; and so, when Mr, Dunkirk called for me, I 
was ready to go down. 

“You look uncommonly well to-night, Frank,” said 
he, surveying me from head to foot; “ but where are 
your gloves ?” 

Ilooked around. Yes, there they were upon the 
table—a pair of white kid gloves. I drew them on, 
and, taking Mr. Dunkirk’s arm, I walked down-stairs. 
He led me into the parlour, where I found Emma and 
two or three other young ladies, whom I was intro- 
duced to; also a young man by the name of Peterkin. 
He wore white gloves like myself. Emma worea long | 
white veil. 

I looked at it for a moment, then at Emma, then at | 
the other young ladies, and I began to “smell a rat,” | 
avery large one. But after a man has been through 
all that I have he will learn to be surprised at nething. 

I was perfectly cool. I was only afraid of my face, 
forI had preserved one expression for a long time, and 
I did not know who the deuce I should look like next; 
but fortune favoured me, as it generally does the brave 
and—im pudent. 

The signal was given, and I walked into the front 
room with Emma leaning upen my arin. 

Peterkin, with a certain Miss Johnson, stood up 
beside us, and the parson proceeded to tie the knot. 

There were a few minutes’ breathless silence, broken 
only by the low, deep voice of the minister, and then 
we were pronounced man and wife. 

The guests were about to congratulate us, when a 
noise was heard at the door, and immediately a young 
man sprang into the room. 

I think that I resembled that young man—I am 
almost positive that I did; but Mr. Dunkirk thought 
that he resembled me, and wanted to know if it was 
j fle fer the youug man had not spoken for 


I expect to be haunted all the days of my life, for I 
know I was very wicked, I protested that I knew 
nothing of the young man, at which he grew very 
Vehement—as well lie might, for I had stepped into 
his shoes, literally, and had married his sweetieart. 

As the young man’s conduct and language was 
voted by all parties exceedingly singular, and it was 
feared that he was a lunatic, the servants were ordered 
to expel him from the house, which was done, though 
not without considerable difficulty. 

I have but a few words more to say. After we 
were married and the guests were gone, I made my 
explanation to my wife. . 

She could not believe it at first, but concluded after 
all that it was just as well; and she said afterwards 
that she thought she loved me better than she ever 
did the original Frank, which I think very likely, as 
Thave a bran new face for her every day. 

I afterwards sent the suit of clothes in which I was 
married, to Mr. Frank ‘Templeton, with my compli- 
ments, saying that I should be happy to lend him a 


It may be well to mention here, that since our mar- 
riage, Emma and I have been blessed with a little 
Nickerslim, who (quite naturally, I think considering 
my peculiar face) doesn’t know his own father for 
more than two days in a week. 

I will also add, for the benefit of the sceptical, that 
if any one has any doubts as to the truth of what I 
have herein narrated, he can obtain positive proof by 
calling upon me, as one glance at my face would con- 
vince the most sceptical. N. D. 





CEDAR BUD. 


OHAPTER L 


“T TELL you,” said George Harding, a gay young 
lieutenant, to one of his companions, as they were re- 
turning after a more than usually successful bunt in 
the vicinity of the hills, “that was the most beautiful 
Indian girl I ever saw. I have heard and read many 
romantic tales about Indian beauties, but never be- 
lieved one of them until now.” 

“ Well, suppose the girl was pretty; what is that 
to you?” 

“'l'o me, Ned Greenwood? Why, simply that I 
am going to make love to her, and ‘g 

“ Make a fool of yourself !” 

“Pshaw! You are making a very serious matter 
of it, Ned.” 

“Not more so than you may find it. The girl is 
happy as she now is—happy in her ignorance, To 
transplant her to another mode of life, to other 
society, would simply result, like the caging of a wild 
bird, in misery and death.” 

“ Anything more, my sage Mentor?” 

“Yes. Take this Indian girl and put her within 
the walls of a civilized dwelling, and she would beat 
her heart agaiust the prison bars, no matter how 
golden they might be.” 

“Ts that all?” and the question was followed by a 
merry laugh. 

“Not quite. No matter how much you might love 
her—no matter how tender you might be, she would 
soon wither beneath the slights that society would put 
upon her and you; 80, if you have a single spark of 
manhood, you would be in constant pain be the 
sufferings of your wife.” 

“ Wife?” 

“Certainly. On no other condition could you think 
of gaining the love of this forest beauty.” 














“ Wife?” again repeated George Harding, as if he 
did not fully understand the meaning of his com- 
panion. “Wife? A pretty figure I would cut, to be 
sure, returning to my lady mother and aristocratic 
sisters and friends tied to an Indian girl. I can fancy 
the reception she would meet with.” 

“Then, if yeu have other views, you are a ——” 

The roll of the drum as it broke harshly on the 
soft summer air at eventide kept his companion 
from hearing the opprobrious epithet he used; and 
separating at the moment, each hastened to his quar- 
ters 


But enough had been speken to rive asunder the 
chain of friendship that had hitherto bound them 
together. Harding, in their brief conversation, had 
laid bare the blackness of his heart and baseness of 
his purpose; and the gallant soldier and true man as 
he was shrank from association with him as he would 
from contamination. 

Discipline in that far away frontier fort ia times of 
peace was somewhat lax, and George Harding found 
little dificulty in wandering abroad at his plea- 
sure; while Greenwood was forced to keep at his 

st. 

True, the commandant wondered at the sudden 
fancy his young lieutenant had taken for hunting, 
and more so that he generally returned empty-handed 
when game was plenty, and he was known to be one 
of the best shots in the garrison. 

But all were ennuied with their dull routine and in- 
cidentless life, and the good old man could not find it 
in his heart to blame anyone for seeking some means 
to relieve its monotony. 

None, therefore, questioned of the lieutenant’s 
coming and going, and none, except Greenwood, 
had any clue as to the real motive of his wanderings. 
But he was in the ranks, and wisely kept his own 
counsel. 

It would not do for him to impeach the conduct of 
one above him in rank and authority. 

Fleating down the swift-running waters of one of 
the many little streams, Harding first saw the Indian 
girl after his conversation with Ned Greenwood. Like 
a yellow water-lily, her canoe glided through the fiery 
glow of a summer sunset. Gaudily, and yet tastefully, 
and picturesquely dressed, and with Indian pinks 
braided in her long hair and flashing their brilliant 
crimson froin its intense blackness; with the olive of 
her cheek flushed by exercise and warmed to a glow 
by the rays of the fast setting sun, the most inveterate 





sceptic with regard to beauty among the red children 
of woodland and prairie, would have owned himself 
for once, at least, in the wrong. 

For a time Harding watched her as she floated on 
unconscious of his presence—gazed admiringly on the 
rounded arms, coverless from hand to shoulder, save 
a band or two of shining silver; on the full and per- 
fectly formed bust, the soft and long lashes that shaded 
the sloe-like eyes, and the almost matchless grace of 
that untutered child of the wilderness—gazed, ad- 
mired, and perchance felt for a moment a hely and 
true passion springing up in his heart; for Beauty, 
the girl, and Love, the boy, weave as potent charms 
amid the flowers of the prairie asin the saloons of 
wealth and fashion. 

The canoe drifted rapidly by him, and a cry of 
terror burst from the lips of the Indian girl even as he 
was enthralled by the picturesque beauty of the scene 
before him. Well he knew the little river, and in an 
instant it flashed upon him that she was hastening 
towards a dangerous rapid and already within the 
power of its rushing current. With the cry that 
escaped her lips, her slender paddle struck the foam- 
ing waters, an! for a single moment the downward 
course of the frail bark appeared to be checked. Then, 
as if the tough ash had been but a dry reed, it broke 
in twain, and she was whirled headlong towards the 
ragged rocks and wildly boiling, hissing waters. 

To have attempted her rescue then would have been 
madness, and Harding dashed down the bank of the 
stream to save her, if possible, at the foot of the fall. 

He saw the little bark crushed in its passage be- 
tween two sharp rocks—saw the Indian girl lifted by 
the force of the waves over them, and hurled fathoms 
ahead into the foaming flood, gasping, struggling 
wildly for life. 

To free himself from his weapons and more cum- 
bersome garments, and plunge into the comparatively 
still water was the work of but an instant. A strong 
and active swimmer, he watched his opportunity, 
seized her as she was passing, and drifting with the 
current was enabled to land safely. 

One educated in any other school than that of the 
nomadic red man, would have perished before he could 
have reached her. 

But not so the Indian girl; and soon she sat wring- 
ing the water from her long hair, and looking with 
wondering eyes upon the pale-faced stranger who had 
ventured his life for her, though she suffered little 
from her unexpected aud un welcome bath. 

Gratitude for life is the same everywhere, and the 
words that the lips brea:he are identical in meaning, 
whether coming from civilized or savage; and soon 
those of the ehild of the red man were eloquent with 
thanks, 

Shy, however, was she, as the red deer that hid 
itself among the alder-bushes that margined the stream, 
and George Harding felt, when they parted, that his 
love-making had met with but poor success, even after 
the favourable opening for it that had occurred. 

But he knew enough of Indian charaster, of the per- 
fect command of their feelings—of their usual reserve 
and taciturnity of manner, not to be discouraged by 
the apparent coldness of this forest beauty, and 
doubted not that time and skilful management would 
ripen the cold flowers of gratitude into the rosy fruit 
of love. 

Duties that he could neither put off nor avoid de- 
tained him for many days subsequent to his adventure 





within and about the fort, and when he was 


| ready to set out on one of his so-called hunting excur- 


sions, he was hailed by the bluff old commandant 
with: 

“ Lieutenant, see that you bring something home 
to-day. My mouthis watering fora saddle of venison. 
Don’t fail to bring me one, er I'll have to send Ned 
Greenwood in your place the next time, for he never 
fails to replenish the larder, and mine needs it sadly 
now, I can tell you.” 

“T will not fail, sir.” 

“ Well, don’t, my boy, don’t. But go along, and 
bring me—— Halloa! what have you got there?” he 
added, suddenly, as he saw a little Indian boy crossing 
the parade ground, bearing a tiny basket. “Bring it 
here to me, you young rag-a-muffin.” 

But the boy passed him without paying the least 
attentiun to his request, and placing tie curiously 
woven splint-work in the hands of Harding, departed 
without a word. 

‘What in thunder have you got there, lieutenant ?” 
asked his superior officer. 

From the depths of the basket, Harding drew a belt 
of brilliantly-dyed wampum, lavishly embroidered and 
fringed with beads. 

“ Aha!” continued the commandant, “a gift from 
some young squaw. Here, Ned Greenwood, you know 
all the signs of these red-skinued gentry, tells us what 
tribe this comes from.” 

“ Mandan,” was the only reply of the soldier, as he 
handed back the belt after examining the “ totem,” 








clusely, that was woven upon it. But his eyes met 
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those of Harding, and a whole volume of scorn was 
condensed into a single glance. 

“Take care, my boy,” said the old officer, as he 
turned away. “‘l’'ake care that you dou’t get into 
water beyond your depth. 
thirty years, and know them well.” 

“No fear for me, sir,” replied Harding, with a gay 
laugh, as he bound the belt around him and shouldered 
his rifle. “I chanced to save a young squaw from 
drowning, and she has sent me this as a reward, I 
suppose,” and he hastily left the fort. 





CHAPTER IL 

Montns passed rapidly, and George Harding had 
won the love of the artless Indian girl. He was, “the 
ocean to the river of her thoughts, that terminated 
all.” 

By stealth they met in the fastness of the forest, for 
he dared not let the commandant know of his stolen 
interviews, and she knew how bitterly her tribe would 
resent and punish her love for a pale-face who was in 
arms against them. 

Thus far their secret had been well kept, for none 
but Greenwood had even an inkling of the truth, and 
with him it was mere surmise, not actual knowledge. 

Together, near the spot of their first meeting, they 
sat amid the soft, rosy haze of an October noon, she 
listening eagerly to his every word, and he gazing 
upon her upturned face. 

At times her features were radiant with hope and 
joy, and at others a dark shadow, as of doubt, flitted 
across them. 

Could a pale-face thus forget home and early train- 
ing and associations, and leve one of a despised race ? 

Madly as she loved him, yet there were hours when 
she could not believe that her happiness was real, not 
a delusive dream. 

“ Cedar Bud,” said Harding, “ do you remember the 
time when we first met ? ” 

“ Tt will never be forgotten,” was the low whispered 
reply. “ The evil spirits of the waters were dragging 
me down, when the strong arm of the pale-face snatched 
me from their grasp.” 

“But you did not love me then. You would not 
even give me a kiss in payment for the danger I had 
run to save you.” 

“The heart of the daughter of Black Smoke was 
filled with gratitude.” 

* But now?” 

“Tt has gone from her keeping. Should she call, it 
would not come back again. Like the little bird that 
has found its wings strong enough for flight, it has 
left its resting-place to return no more for ever.” 

“ But the kiss, Cedar Bud, the kiss ? ” 

“ The pale-face has paid himself as many times as 
there are leaves on the trees. The Indian girl may 
not deny him she loves now,” and she held up her 
lips, red as the sunny side of the ripest cranberry, to 
receive his caress. 

“Then you do love me? 

“ As the dry earth the rain, the flower the sunshine, 
and the deer the soft moss by the brookside. Since 
we met, straight has been the trail between us, and no 
grass has grown upon it.” 

“ Ts it so, indeei, Cedar Bud?” 

“ She has shown the pale-face her heart.” 

“And you will go with me where I go—will be 
mine?” 

“ From the wigwams of her people has the spirit of 
the daughter of the red man gone. 
low it. 
as that of the Indian girl? Will he not go away and 
forget her?” and she looked questioniugly out of her 
soft, fawn-like eyes as if she would learn whether 
truth or falsehood lay hid in those of her lover. 

“Go away and forget you, beauty? No, no!” 

“ Then Cedar Bud is happy!” and she nestled still 
more closely in his arms—nestled as a dove long 
storm-tossed would beside its mate in the safely-shel- 
tered nest. 

“ But what if I should leave you? What if I should 
go away and never see you again? ” 

“Never see me again!” and her eyes flashed 
wildly and her entire frame trembled with a terrible 
emotion as she sprang from him and stood leaning, as 
if for support, against a tree. “ Never see Cedar Bud 
again! Then the words of the pale warrior would be 
as false as those of the Matcha Manitou, when he 
lures the red man down to the black depths of the 
mountain cavern; like the hissing and forked tongue 
of the serpent, he would have but uttered lies!” 

“But what would you do?” 

“Like the fawn when the arrow of the hunter is 
quivering in its heart, aud its blood is staining the 
green leaves, Cedar Bud would seek the lonely thicket 
—and die.” 

As if her words had been a spell to conjure up the 
very thing she had compared herself to, a spotted 
fawn came slowly struggling through the thick woods 
pt the moment. It had outrun its strength. Its soft 
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I’ve fought Indians this | 


She can but fol- 
But is the heart of the pale warrior as true | 


| eyes were hustreless, its slender limbs trembling, its 
motti ' sides flecked with foam, a froth was dropping 
frem ics open mouth, its step was marked by crimson 
drops. For a single instant, as it saw the white man, 
it strove to dash away, and then reeled, tottered, 
and fell at the very fect of the surprised Indian 
| girl, staining her dainty moccasons with its heart’s 
| blood, 


“Look!” she said, with startling earnestness, as she | 
| 


| pointed to the dead fawn. ‘Look, pale-face! Thus 

| would it be with the child of the red man, should she 
be deserted, and her heart given to the black and evil 
spirits of despair!” 

For a moment George Harding, fase and unfeeling 
as he was, shrank back from the tall and commanding 
figure now drawn to its utmost height—from the out- 
stretched arm and pointing finger, and the eyes that 

| flashed upon him, fitful and vivid as lightning. Then 

| he commanded himself, and witha gay, though forced 

| laugh, replied : 

| ** Pshaw, beauty! don’t you worry your dear little 
heart any more about the matter. I was only jesting 
—only testing your love, that’s all.” 

“ And you will never leave me?” 

“ Never.” 

“Will the pale-face swear it by the good Manitou 
he worships ?” 

“ What better or stronger would that make it ?” 

Evea while plotting the ruin of innocence, his very 

| soul shrank from calling upon God to witness its for- 
gery, strange as it may seem. And yet such a paradox 
is the human heart. 

| “And he will not leave Cedar Bud to pine and die 

| like the poor fawn, when the stony-headed arrow has 
pierced its heart ?” still persistently questioned the 

| girl. 

“No. no! I told you that I was but trying your 
love, but testing your faith in mine.” 

“Tt was a cruel test,” murmured the young squaw, 
almost inaudibly. ‘It was like the black snake of 
the swamp when it threatens the little ones in the 

| nest, with fiery crest and forked tongue, that it may 
lure the mother within the power of its deadly 
charm,” 

“ Well, Iam sorry that I did so. But we will for- 
get it, and I will never do so again. But come, let us 
te lovers,” and he held out his arms towards her. 
| “The pale warrior knows not the heart of the child 

of the red man,” she replied, sadly, as she again took 
her place by his side. 
| “It was cruel—cowardly in me to so wound your 
feelings, beauty,” and he strove by words and caresses 
| to banish it from her memory ; but it was long before 
smiles chased away the shadows of sorrow and her 
heart ceased to heave tumultuously, The finger may 
| be lifted from the harp-string it has rudely struck, but 
| it will vibrate still. 

Ah, fleet-footed deer of the wilderness, and con- 
fiding daughter of the red man, the quiver of the 
hunter’s sheath is bristling with sharp-headed arrows, 

| his bow is strong, the string is tough, the aim certain, 
land his target, hearts! Well, perchance, for both, 
| that the moon that rose upon your birth had set upon 
your grave. 

“Come, Cedar Bud, cheer up! ” continued the young 
lieutenant. “I must soon leave you. Let the little 
time we have left to be together be, like the prairies, 
all roses.” 

“ Oh, that we could rob them of the thorns!” 

“Tt would be a dangerous undertaking. But we 
will not think of them now. Life for young hearts 
like ours should be but a wreath of flowers—the 
| days, the full-blown ones; and the hours, the little 
buds that slip away from the perfumed chain almost 
unnoticed.” 

For true hearts and true loves, yes, George Hard- 
ing, but not for those who have concealed a serpent 
among the blushing cups and shining leaves, that 
only bides its time to sting and poison to the very 
death. Ah, that its siimy trai Jshould be festering 
on all that is purest and best and holiest! That its 
scaly folds should be twined around all of earth, loath- 
some and deadly ! 

“Will the pale-face take Cedar Bud to his war 
wigwam?” asked the Indian girl, as she at length 
roused herself from her rosy-tinted dreams of coming 
happiness, 

“To my home? To the fort? Yes—yes, I un- 
derstand. Let me see?” The direct question, so 
unexpectedly put, staggered him. “ Let me see? It 
is now * 

‘The moon of the fading leaf.” 

“October? Yes, so it is, and ——” 

“ Then comes the moon of the falling leaf, and after 
| that the desolate icy one of snow-shoes, and the long 
| winter. Cedar Bud will be cold in the open lodges of 
the Mandans when the wind sweeps from the North- 
| land, andthe thick blanket of frost has hiddea the 
| fish in the streams.” 

“That would never do, beauty—never do. My 
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| wife-——” 


“ Wife!” and the girl seized his hand an 
in rapture to her lips. 

He had unintentionally committed himself, ang 
daring to retreat (leaving to time the chance of fin 
some means of escape), continued : ding 

“ Wife? of course; and ——” 

“He will take Cedar Bud as he woulda sno 
skinned maiden of his own tribe? He will call y 4 
the soul-medicine of the Great Manitou, the oka, 
as he calls him, to bind them fast until the dark. 
winged angel of death shall call one or both, to the 
spirit-land ?” 

“Certainly. How else could you be mine?” 

“The daughters of the pale-face may be fairer than 
the children of the wild wood—their skin may be mote 
like the first pure snow the spirit of winter scatters, ag 
the blossoms of the dogwood, over the earth, but their 
hearts are not more true than that of the daughter of 
Black Smoke.” 

“T know it, Cedar Bud, and ” 

“As the compass-plant of the prairie points ever 
towards one spot—as the star of the evening shines 
ever upon the wigwams of the Mandans, so will the 
heart of their child point and shine only for the pale 
warrior.” 

“T believe it. I believe you will be true.” 

“And she shall rest in his wigwam, dress his 
venison, and embroider his moccasons; wait upon 
him when he comes back tired from the hunting. 
trail, and: tend him when sick or wounded on ths 
war-path ?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

: “How many times must the sun rise and set le. 
ore ——” 

“She shall be my wife? Is that what you woulj 
ask ?” 

“Wife? Yes! oh yes!” 

And again her features were transfigured by the 
certainty of a requited love into almost peerless 
beauty. 

“How soon? In three days’ time; on the evening 
of the third day I will meet you here ?” 

‘“* And take me to your war-wigwam ?” 

“Perhaps. But you shall be my wife!” 

And he paid back her passionate kisses, and soon 
after departed, carrying with him the fawn that had 
fallen dead at the feet of the girl. 

“The great Manitou has blessed the heart of Cedar 
Bud,” murmured the Indian girl, as she also turned 
upon the homeward trail. “She will be wife of the 
pale-face warrior.” 

“Yes, by Heaven she shall! ” muttered Ned Green- 
wood, who, having followed the deer he had wounded, 
had come unexpectedly upon the young lovers, and, 
concealed in the thick undergrowth, had heard their 
conversation. “ Yes, she shall be at least his lawful 
wife; though, God help and pity her! she will be de- 
serted and heart-broken all tle same!” 

And he ran hastily towards the fort, that his absence 
might not be suspected by Harding. 

“Well, lieutenant,” was the salutation of the com- 
mandant, as he saw the young officer arrive, bearing 
the game upon his shoulder, you have redeemed your 
premise, I see.” 

“A good shot, was it not, sir?” and he pointed to 
the mark of the bullet. “But Iam very tired,” and 
he disappeared in his quarters to plot a successful 
conclusion for his dastardly work of ruin and crime. 

“That was a good shot, -Ned,” continued the old 
man, all his thoughts being centred upon the game. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Greenwood, evasively; “ more 
than one light-hearted fawn has this day received its 
death-wound in the forest,” and he turned away before 
he could be questioned. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


TunreEe days pass quickly, and yet how much of 
human happiness or misery can be condensed into 
them! How many a new pulse is awakeued to life, 
| and how many a soul stranded on the thither shore ol 
time! 

Three days! Ah, how well it is that we cannot 
know what they will bring forth. 

George Harding had finisked his plans. He had 
found one in that garrison as base as himself. Que 
who, for a few shining peunds, pledged himself to 
enact the part of a minister of God, and prostitute His 
ordinance of marriage to an infamous use, 
| Isit true, think you, that there is an invisible bell 
| swung between heaven and earth that is rung loudly 
wheu an unpardonable sin is committed, though heard 
by no ears save the guilty ones? If not a fable, -how 
its peal must have shook the very souls of those men. 

“ Are you here?” whispered the lieutenant as he 
reached ‘the timber, after having cautiously passed 
the sentinel at the gate of the fort, whom he had aso 
bribed. . 

“Here!” was the gruff reply of a man who stood in 
the deep shadows. 

“* And what are you here for?” 
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————— 
vo catch the doe while the buck is sleeping.” 

This being the password agreed upon, Harding at 

once took the path that led to the place of rendezvous, 
followed by his companion. : 
The way was neither leng nor difficult, and soon 
they saw the Indian girl standing alone upon the 
margin of the little river. Hew implicitly she trusted 
him, this action revealed. / > 

Without a single witness of her own nation, with- 
out father, mother, sister or friend, to give herself 
up to one who belonged to the conquerors of her race. 

“Cedar Bud,” he whispered as he took his place by 
her side, ‘see, I have brought a minister to make us 
man and wife.” sy : 

«Js he, then, @ soul-medicine of the great Mani- 
tou?” she asked, looking at the muffled form before 
“ Yes; he is the priest.” 

“The daughter of the red man kneels at his 
feet for a blessing,” and she prostrated herself before 


eet What insane mummery is this? ” whispered Hard- 
ing, fiercely, as he laid his hand on the minister. 

“J must do the bidding of Him I serve,” replied the 
other, in a disguised voice, and he finished the bene- 


iction. 
« Pshaw! be done with thisfooling. Marry us, and 
be quick about it. It will not do for you to be long 
absent from your post,” and he took the hand of the, 
Indian girl in his own and whispered words of per- | 
jured love. 

And then and there, in the shadows of the grand | 
old trees, with the starry eyes of night looking down 
upon them, with the rustling of the leaves for a psalm, 
and the murmuring of the swift-rolling river for a 
deep-toned prayer, the vows were plighted, and the 
solemn ceremony performed that should bind them 
fast until death loosened the fetters. 

The pale-faced warrior had taken adusky daughter 
of the wilderness for a bride, and she had given up 
name, tribe, and country for him. 

The moons waxed and waned: the icy fingers of 
winter were taken from off the earth, and the smiles 
of spring were fast warming the myriad flowers into 
perfume and beauty. 

Still Harding fulfilled not his (at least implied) pro- 
mise; still Cedar Bud, his wife, was not acknowledged 
or taken to the fort, but dwelt in her lonely wigwam 
among the Mandans—lonely, for her mother had passed 
the dark river of death, and her father but rarely crossed 
its threshold. | 

Vain had been her pleadings, They were stilled | 








| 


“Heart? No, no! My head——” 

“Let Cedar Bud sleep. The good spirit of dreams 
will visit her, and when the moon hangs its silver 
crescent on the broad, black breast of night, she will 
be well again, and go with the warriors and the young 
squaws to see the pale-face strangers. When all are 
gathered, the daughter of Black Smoke must not be 
absent.” 

The command contained in his words, softly as it 
had been expressed, she dared not disobey, and much 
as she longed to meet her husband-lover in the green- 
wood—to learn from his lips that she was net to be 
deserted—she dared not do so. 

Sadly, therefore, she made the necessary prepara- 
tions; sadly wove bright flowers and feathers in her 
long, black hair; dressed herself in the garments be- 
coming a chief's daughter, and banded the shining 
silver about arms and ankles. 

When fully arrayed, she issued from her wigwam 
—. then took her place among the maidens of the 
tribe. 

Her coming was hailed with pleasure, for of late she 
had but seldom mingled with them. 

She had told the medicine that she was studying the 
stars, was fitting herself to carry the chips and feed 
the fire in the mystic lodge where warriers first re- 
ceived their credentials as “ braves,” and over whose 
threshold so few of her sex had ever passed, whose 
secrets so few had ever learned. 

This he readily believed, and this story repeated by 
his lips made her wanderings and seclusion sacred. 

And yet, pure-hearted and innocent as she was, she 
felt guilty in thus taking her place among the un- 
married ones, and she a wife. 

Escaping from under her father’s eye, however, as | 
they passed along the shores of the stream where she | 
and Harding had first met, where the love words had | 
been whispered and the marriage-vows spoken, she 
lingered behind her comrades and seated herself within 
the arms of a thick-leafed and wide-spreading tree. 

With her dark blue blanket drawn closely around 
her, and shrinking back into the shadow, it would 
have been diffieult for anyone to have discovered her 
hiding-place, even if searching. 

But wrapt as she was in intense thought, swayed 
and passion-tossed as was her heart, yet her forest 
training kept her acute hearing active and alive to 





every sound. 
Not the crackling of a branch, not a stealthy step of | 
night-prowling beast, not a fluttering wing of owl or | 
whip-poor-will, escaped her, and many as the noises 
of the wildwood are, she easily recognized the sound | 


If I am any judge of womankind, I should say that 
she would mourn herself to death.” 

“ More likely that her love will change into scorn.” 

“Perhaps even revenge. Eh, lieutenant? ” 

“ And if it should, I can have no cause for fear, far 
away as I shall be.” 

“Well, it is your own business; but, bad as I am, 
T am glad that I never put my foot into such a trap. 
Ugh! I should feel all the time as if an Indian had 
held ef my hair, and his scalping-knife was circling 
my head.” 

“ Pshaw ! 
dogs.” 

“ But dogs will sometimes bite.” 

“You are always croaking. Come, no chance of 
my seeing my Indian mistress to-night, and ——” 

“ Besides, it is time we were back to the fort. Hark, 
do you not hear the drum?” 

“Yes; and how gladly will I welcome its sound 
when we are marching from this wilderness!” 

And they strolled leisurely back. 

Very soon the sound of their voices was lost to the 
ear of the poor Indian woman, if indeed she heard any- 
thing after his avowal that she was not his wife, in 
fact, and that he was going to desert her—going away 
to leave her to her fate. 

Wearily, heavily, she dragged herself homeward, 
and was found insensible at the very door of her 
wigwam by her father, on his return from the fort, 
disappointed, for a sudden change had been made, 
and the garrison would not be relieved for months to 
come 

And all the fall and winter that followed, George 
Harding saw nothing, heard nothing, except that she 
was sick, from his injured wife—wife, in the sight 
of God and his holy angels, if not in the eyes of 
man. 

Perehance he was glad to be thus freed from her 
for whom he new cared nothing; and when spring 
again scattered its sunshine and flowers over the 
earth, aud orders were received for an exchange, there 
was no heart in the garrison that beat more wildly or 
happily than his. 


These people have no more feeling than 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE rustling of the banners and the rolling of the 
drums, the shrill notes of the bugle and the heavy tread 
of armed men, foretold the approach of the relief to 
the garrison. 

Weary and travel-stained as the men were, yet 


into submission to his wishes by fair though false pro- | of advancing footsteps. Not the moccasoned foot of | their hearts were gladdened at the end of their 
the red man thus heavily presses the earth, and | tedious journey; and with all the “pomp and circum- 


mises, and his purposes glossed over by lies. 

With the last days of summer a report came that | 
the garrison would be relieved from the frontier | 
fort, and consequently all was anticipation and pre- | 
paration. 


shrinking back still farther, she waited aeiniteed: stance” 


their approach. 


of war they marched forward — forward 
through the line of savages they were to keep in 


“ Well, lieutenant,” questioned one, as they reached | check—forward until they shook their brother soldiers 


| the river bank and seated themselves upon a fallen| by the hand, and laid aside, for the time, both arms 


Soon the news was spread among all the Indians | tree, with the moonlight falling broadly upon them and | and discipline. 


in the vicinity, for the hunters, bringing in game 
and peltries, were never blind to what was passing in | 
the great war wigwam of the white men. True, it 
mattered little to them who were their masters; but | 
the influx of strangers ever gave an impetus to 
their peculiar trade, and they were enabled to 
barter with far more advantage than with those 
to whom their trinkets and baskets had become 
hacknied. 

The braves painted and dressed in the highest 
colours, and the maidens tricked themselves out in 
the most fantastic attire to welcome the strangers. 

Cedar Bud alone sat in her wigwam, regardless of 
the tumult around her. 

She knew that the soldiers were to be exchanged, 
that her husband would go with them; and though a 
strange fear would at times creep into her heart, she 
crushed it down as unworthy of her love, stifled every 
om oa banished every doubt, and blindly trusted 


“Cedar Bud,” said Black Smoke, as he entered 
somewhat hastily, “ what are you doing, child? ” 

“Nothing,” and she hid the work she had been oc- 
he if it had been some guilty thing. 

Y, then, are you not preparing to visit the fort 
with the tribe?” eres 

“Tam not well.” 

“Then the medicine man shall see you. You are 
ali I have left. Your mother, ‘The Sunny Sky,’ is 
paddling her spirit canoe in the silver lakes of the 
happy hunting-grounds, and I am like a lone tree on 
the mountain-top that with dead branches will soon 
fall. Aye, the topmost boughs are withered ; the root 
will Soon rot, and the strong trunk fall.” 

Father! ” 

“If Cedar Bud is sick, the medicine shall give the 

ean’ fever-draught, and charm back the spirit of 


“No, not him! I cannot see him. I—I—will soon 
well again.” 


ure the black fingers of sickness have not been 


revealing every feature, “ well, what are you going to | 
do with your Indian wife ? ” 


It was morning when they arrived, and on the fol- 
lowing day the late occupants of the fort would take 


The voice was a strange one to her, but the answer | their departure. All, therefore, determined that this 
came from familiar lips, and thrilled the very chords | night should be one of mirth. 


of her soul. 


Many plans were broached, but none adopted, until 


“ Wife!” replied George Harding, “ wife! will you | Kate Buxton, the black-eyed brunette daughter of 
never be done with that foolish word? You know) the new commandant, and who was fresh from a 


we were not married, any more than you and I are—| 
that the pretended ceremony was only to quiet her | 
scruples, and that you were the man who played the 
parson.” 

“But I didn’t. The old man, from some whim of 
his own, changed the guard that night, and I was 
kept from wandering outside.” 

“*T don’t believe it. I saw you as I passed out.” 

“Tf you did, what I tell you is true.” 

“ Who the devil then took your place, and ——” 

“Played minister? Why, I gave up my charge to 
Ned Greenwood, and ——” 

“Tt must have been him then. But no matter; he 
dare not reveal my secret, and the marriage is alla 
sham just the same.” 

“ And so you are going to leave the girl?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ But she loves you, lieutenant.” 

“What if she does? Wouldn’t I cut a pretty 
figure in England with a squaw hanging on my 
arm?” 

“ But how are you going to get away?” 

“ Quietly, of course, for I hate scenes; and it would 
not do for the old man to fiud out that I have been 
acting the part of a Benedict.” 

“Nor the Indians, either. I wouldn't give a penny 
for your scalp if Black Smoke knew that you had 
played his daughter false.” 

“Never fear. I can manage the girl. I will palaver 
her. She will believe anything I tell her, and before 
she knews it, I wiil be miles away.” 

“ And she?” 

“Oh, it won't break her heart. She will forget me 


a] 





and marry some redskin.” 





heavily on her heart ?” 


“Well, it may be so, but I doubt it most mightily. 


southern boarding-school and gay society, suggested 
that “a ball, in costume, was the most delightful 
thing on earth.” 

To her wisdom and beauty none bowed more readily 
than George Harding; and cursing Cedar Bud from 
the very bottom of his soul, he vowed that if it were 
not for her, he would stay behind his comrades and 
woo this sparkling daughter of the land of the man- 
golia and orange. 

But stay he dare not! All that he could do was to 
strive to leave behind him an impression that might, 
should opportunity occur, enure to his benefit in the 
future. 

With this end constantly in view, he attached him- 
self to the lady, and was a willing and active aide-de- 
camp in all her plans. 

“Will it not be difficult,” he asked, ‘to procure a 
sufficient number of dresses to avoid sameness? You 
know our means for procuring costumes is very 
limited. If we were only in a city, now, there would 
be no reason for failure.” 

“Oh,” she replied, with a merry, ringing laugh, 
“we must improvise them. You do not remenaber, 
sir, that when a woman wills, she is certain to find 
some way of success.” 

“ I know, fair lady, that your wits are sharper than 
curs. But except the ordinary dress of soldiers, the 
fort is barren of articles fit for such use.” 

“ The Indians? ” 

“Yes, it would be easy for some of us to play 
savage, ‘for one night only;’ and I presume they 
will be fully represented. Even you might outshine 
them all as Pocahontas.” 

“TI. suppose you mean that I am already so dark 
that I would need little paint, sir?” 
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“ Believe me, I did not. I was only thinking how 
a dress as—as——” 

He stopped abruptly. 

« As whose, Lieutenant Harding?” 

“TJ was thinking of an Indian girl I once saw.” 

“ And fell in love with, of course. I have heard 
that men of your professsion are as susceptible and 

tle in love as brave in war. But you think the 

) of this forest princess would become me?” 

“ Most certainly, and you it.” 

“ What was her name? Come, don’t tantalize me, 
for I long to know. It must be some poetical one?” 

“The Indians have such fanciful ones that they 
are difficult to remember.” 

He was thinking of Cedar Bud, but his coward lips 
dared not breathe the name. Ah! how true as Holy 


Writ it is that “‘ conscience doth make cowards of us | 


all!” 

“T fear you are but a fickle lover, Mr. Harding. 
But this girl’s dress—can she not be found? I have 
get my heart upon having it. Ah! here comes one 
who will have a more tenacious memory,” and she 
turned and met the old commandant. 

“ Well, Miss Katie,” he asked, as he took hold of her 
proffered hands, “ what can an old soldier do for you ? 
Ah, bright eyes and rosy cheeks, if I were but a couple 
of score years younger!” 

“Your lieutenant has been telling me about some 
Indian beauty who dresses strangely beautiful.” 

“Yes, I know. By Jupiter! but I don't think I 
ever heard her name. What was it, George? She 
gent you a wampum belt, you know, for saving her 
life, and ——” 

“Tt has escaped me, if I ever heard it, sir.” 

“Pshaw! that’s just the way with you boys; 80, 
Miss Katie, if you ever want a good husband, take an 
old fellow like me for 4 : 

“ Fora grandfather ? ” she asked, archly. 

“ There, there—go along!” 

“But I want to find out this Indian girl and pro- 
cure her dress to wear to-night.” 

“Get a squaw’s dress? For my part I'd as soon 
borrow one from a musk-rat. But if you are deter- 
mined, and Harding won't tell you, I think you will 
have to go without. No—I have it. Orderly, send 
Ned Greenwood here.” 

The brave young soldier entered, touching his cap 
both to his commanding officer and the young lady, 
and assuming a military attitude, waited to be ques- 
tioned. 

“Ned,” said the old man, greeting Greenwood 
heartily, for he had completely won his heart by his 
noble qualities and striet attention to duty, “ Ned, 
what was the name of the young squaw that Harding 
received a love-token from? You know you saw it, 
and said it bore the totem of the Mandans.” 

“He should be far better able to tell it than I, sir, 
as they have met often since then.” 

“ Met often, have they? So, so, Master George, 
the deers you have been hunting were very dear! No 
matter. Ned, the lieutenant chooses to be strangely 
oblivious, se tell us her name.” 

“It is Cedar Bud, sir. She is the enly daughter of 
Black Smoke, one of the head chiefs.” 

“Cedar Bud? Oh! how beautiful!” and the 
petted girl clapped her hands in delight. 

“ ve like all of them. But, Ned, can she be 
found?” 

“ Ask Lieutenant Harding.” 

“T know nothing of her, sir,” replied the one thus 
addressed; “and it were better that you were attend- 
ing to your duty, Greenwood, than standing here bab- 
bling about what you know nothing of.” 

as mn I need your advice, George Harding,” said 
the old commandant, somewhat sternly, “I will ask 
it. Greenwood, can you find this Indian beauty?” 

“ T can try, sir.” 

“ Spoken fike a soldier. This young lady has been 
told by the lieutenant that Cedar Bud, as you eall 
her, dresses in a remarkably picturesque manner.” 

“Far more so than any other in her tribe.” 

“ Will you not find her, and beg, buy, or borrow the 
dress for me to wear to-night? Oh, I will thank you 
so much!” said Kate. 

“If I can obtain leave of absence, with the greatest 

re.” 

“ You will let him go, commandant, won’t you, for 
my sake?” 

“ Yes, Katie—yes. But don’t ask me any more such 
favours, or the whole garrison will be running wild to 
gerve you. Bless my heart, but such eyes would breed 
a mutiny in any camp.” 

“ Then ‘I can depend on having it,” she asked of 
Ned, “if within the bounds of possibility 2?” 

“ Depend on it, Katie? Of course you can! Ned 





Greenwood is as true as steel.” 


A blush rose to the face of the young girl as she 
gaw the dark eyes of Greeawood fixed upon her as he 
turned away, and in her mind a comparison was 
formed between the young officer and the private that 
was far from complimentary to the former. But he 


| enemy's country—must travel with a closed mouth,” 
he would reply, half-laughingly, half in earnest, and 








remained by her side as much as was possible during 
the day, and strove, by every means in his power, to 
do away with the unfavourable impression which his 
conduct with regard to Cedar Bud had forced upon 
h 


er. 

Late in the afternoon Greenwood returned from his 
mission, and presented the dress, wampum, feathers, 
and shining silver bands, to Kate Buxton, with the 
simple remark that “ Cedar Bud begged the pale-face 
to keep it, as she would never need it more.” 

Vain was all the questioniag that such a strange 
message produced. ‘To the fair girl, as well as Hard- 
ing and the old commandant, he had but one answer. 

“The soldier on secret service—the spy in an 


then quickly excuse himsclf. 

Whatever his secret was, he kept it faithfully; 
whatever he had seen or learned during his visit to 
the deserted wife, none could ascertain. 

Tortured with thought, mad with curiosity, burning 
in heart and brain, George Harding passed the hours 
that yet remained previous to the grand ball masque of 
the evening. 

As one stricken with pain he sat, until aroused by 
the stirring music and the remembrance that he was 
engaged for the first set to Miss Buxton. 

In the simple dress of his rank he entered the 
parade ground, that had been hastily prepared and 
decorated, and soon, in the excitement of the dance, 
forgot his late disquietude. 

In the giddy whirl the stings of conscience were 
for a time lost, and the smiles that the strange words 
of Greenwood had driven from his face, resumed their 
sway again. He was intoxicated, as it were, with the 
beauty of Kate Buxton—with the grace of her every 
movenient, and the melody of her voice, and felt for 
her the deep passion ke had only acted in his inter_ 
course with the Indian girl. 

Wearied with their exertion, the dancers at length 
paused, and began looking about for some other 
amusement. Naturally enough, in such a locality, 
their thoughts again turned to the red men, and it 
was proposed that a band of warriors be invited 
within the fort to perform their cabalistic dances. 
This, Harding opposed. He dwelt upon their treachery 
—hinted at sudden surprises, and did all in his power 
to turn their thoughts into another channel. But the 
wilful beauty that was seated by his side laughed all 
his fears to scorn. She had never seen Indian dan 
she said, and appealed to the commandant to know if 
there was any danger. 

“Not the slightest—not the slightest, Miss Katie. 
I don’t know what has got into Harding that he 
should talk thus.” 

“But there might be danger,” still persisted the 
lieutenant. 

“There are a great many things that ‘ might be’ 
in this world, and yet are almost beyond the bounds 
of possibility. However, I am too old a soldier to go 
into battle without leaving a chance for a retreat. 
Here, Greenwood, take a file of men—ask the Indians 
in—see that they come without weapons, and be 
armed and ready to awe them into peace should they 
be disposed to be troublesome, or shoot them down 
aa —_ “ they —_ show their teeth.” 

of about twenty warriors, uel 

dressed and painted, were ushered into fre mise of 
the circle, and at once began their mystic ceremonies. 
The green-corn and the war-dance were performed, 
and duly applauded, and while the preparations were 
being made for the final one—the scalp-dance—Kate 
Buxton inquired of Harding their names. With all 
but one he was familiar, and he turned to Greenwood, 
who was standing behind him, leaning on his musket, 
for information. 

“T do not know, sir,” was the reply. “ It must be 
some young man who has but recently earned his 
title of brave.” 

“Is that the reasen why his face is painted black, 
while all the others are lined with gay colours?” 
asked the girl. 

“ No,” and Greenwood hesitated. 

“ Tell me it, then. You know I am to live among 
them for some time, and it is but fit that I should 
learn their customs.” 

“It is a sign that he is under a vow to kill an 
enemy—perhaps more—and uutil it is accomplished, 
his face will be as they say, ‘ under a cloud.’” 

“Heaven help them, then! But see, lieutenant, 
they are beginning again,” and the girl gave all her 
attention to the dancers, who were whirling franti- 
tically around. 

In a moment, however, they sto , and appeared 
looking about for proms bese 4 pet gr pin ae or 
asked what they waited for. 

“ Whiskey, most likely,” sneered Harding. 

It was brought, and all drank deeply except the 
one with the blackened face, who poured the contents 
of the cup on the ground, and threw away the cake 


——— 
“ What sign is that? ” again asked 
Greenw: io oh Burton of 
“Tt means, lady, that neither food nor ay 
pass his lips until his enemy is slain, and wane 
the scalp in the wigwam of the tribe.” ” 
But though their appetites were satisfied, the da, 
was not renewed, and Greenwood was directed me 
thom for what they waited. 
“A pale-faced prisouer,” was the answer, 
“Who will go?” demanded the commandant 
“With your permission, I will,” said Greenwood, 
“No, I can’t spare you. Lieutenant, let Miss Kate 
see how you would act if you were under Indian tor. 
ture in reality.” , 
“ Not I, sir!” and he shrank back as one in fear, 
“ Pshaw! one would think you were afraid.” 
“T am no coward, sir; but I will have neither lot 
nor part in this savage mummery.” 
“T will go,” interrupted Kate Buxton, and she arose 
as if te verify her words. 
“No, Miss Kate; you shall not. Your nerves arg 
wet otseng nent to psegaga| the ordeal. If I hag 
air enough to answer for a scalp-lock, I'd 
old as I am.” fenen S Sati 
“See,” and she shook her long, waving hai 
her shoulders—“ see, I have plenty.” Soe om 
“And too much like the fine threads of a spider's 
web, for hard, savage fingers to play with.” 
“If Lieutenant Harding does not go, I will.” 
“Sooner than that, Lieutenant Harding will enag 
the part you wish,” replied the young officer, aud 


throwing aside his sword, he walked boldly into thy - 


circle and leaned against the post. 

More wildly then went on the dance—more furiously 
the drum was beat. One of the war-painted braves 
advanced, and with their knives (the only weapon 
Greenwood had allowed them to retain) threatened his 
life. Then they darted forth from the circle, and 
grasping his hair, motioned to tear away his scalp. So 
truthfully was it enacted, so like reality, that Kate 
Buxton grew pale as ashes, and almost fainted. With 
trembling lips she begged that an end might be put to 
the scene. 

“ Yes, yes, in a moment,” was the reply of the com- 
mandant. ‘See, there is only one more. It is that 
fellow with a black face. By Jupiter! but he crawls 
along like a snake!” 

All now was silent as the grave. As statues stood 
the red men, without the movement of a muscle, and 
with undrawn breath the white ones looked on. A 
whisper might have been heard from one side of the 
parade ground to the other, as the young chief crawled 
forward. When within a foot of Harding, he paused 
fer a moment, bared his knife, felt the edge, and 
then raised himself to his utmost height and looked 
intently into the face of the self-elected prisoner. 

“Cedar Bud! Great God!” burst from the lips of 
the lieutenant. 

“Husband!” and swift as light itself, her long 
knife was buried in his breast, cleaving his heart in 
twain, and then circled his head, and his scalp was 
waving in the air. 

Another flashing of the keen-edged steel, and Codar 
Bud fell upon the te form of the white officer. 
She had fulfilled her fearful vow, and was both s 
murderer and a self-murderer ! 

Struck into stony horror, even the soldiers, who had 
fought through many a bloody field, stood powerless; 
stood as if but i carved out of senseless stone. 
And when at last the voice of the old commandant 
roused them to their duty, it was only to find that 
every grim warrior had escaped, and all that there 
was left to glut their vengeance upon was the pulse- 
less form of the Indian > ° 

“Let them alone,” commanded the chaplain, a 
some of the soldiers were about to tear the corpses 
apart. “She was his wife—I married them.” 

“ Wife!” demanded all, in a breath. 

“ Aye; and the mother of his child,” interrupted 
Or ha 

“ His child!” was again repeated by every li 

“ Yes, his child, that but redid cloord its little 
eyes in death. Last night she was watching by its 
lenely grave—this night, if her belief is true, she is in 
the happy spirit land. George Harding, peace be to 
his ashes, would have deserted her, and left her to 
pine And die, Her savage love became the madness of 
revenge, and—you know the rest.” 

“ And you knew of this?” fiercely demanded the 
commandant, 

“ As God is my judge, no! Had I had even a sus 

icion that Cedar Bud was playing the part of a brava 
it would never have happened, even if my ows life 
had been the penalty. T" knew that her baby was 
dead—nothing more.” 

“T believe you, I believe you,” and as the corpses 
were lifted up and being carried away te be prepa’ 
for burial, the old man drew his rough haurd across 
his eyes, and wiped away the first tears that had 
gathered there (except for mirth) in many one: _ 





that had accompanied it. 
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—— 
——— 
tue Cuances oF Livixc A Huyprep Yxars.— | 
It may be interesting to those who desire to live to a | 
hundred to know their chance. In England there | 
have been 49 persons die during the last 100 years, 
ed from 134 to 175 years ; in Russia 1,338 attained 
to more than 120 years. The highest age attained in 
France was 126, and one who lived to 118 had a son 
on marrying at 99. 

Nicnt-BuinDNESS.—Professor Hind, of Toronto, 
bas just published carious details concerning night- 
blivdness prevalent among the Montagnais and Nas- 
uapee Indians. ‘The sufferers from this affliction can 
seo perfectly as long as the sun is up; but become 
nearly or wholly sightless from sunset until dawn. 
No artificial light is of the least service to them, 
and nothing under a flash of lightning enables them 


to see. 





SELF-MADE; 


or, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mrs. E. D, E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress," dc., &¢. 


CHAPTER C. 
Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men. Milton. 
Lavy Vixcent, having written to her father, de- 
termined, while waiting for his answer, to beguile the 
interval by seeing everything that was interesting in 
the city. 


She went into Queen Mary’s rooms, and fell into a 
reverie over that fatal bedchamber, which remains to 
this day in the same condition in which it was left by 
the hapless queen about three hundred yearsago. She 
saw the steep, dark, narrow, secret staircase, with its 
opening concealed behind the tapestry, up which the 
assassins of Rizzio had crept to their murderous work. 
She saw the little turret-closet in which the poor 
queen was at supper with her ladies when the minstrel 
was surprised and massacred in her presence. 

She went into the great picture-gallery where hung 
the portraits of the Scottish kings—each mother’s 
royal son painted with a large curled proboscis—“ a 
nose like a door-knocker,” as some one described it— 
With one exception !—that of James IV., the hapless 
hero of Flodden Field. It was a full-length portrait, 
life-sized and full of fire! Claudia stood and gazed 
upon it with delight. She was charmed by its beauty 


collection. Whether this was really a faithful portrait 
of King James or not, it certainly was an accurate 
likeness of the hero described by the poet: 


The monarch's form was middle size; 
For feat of strength or exercise, 
Shaped in proportion fair ; 
And hazel was his eagle eye, 
And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short curled beard and hair. 
Light was his footstep in the dance 
And firm his stirrup in the lists ; 
And oh! he had that merry glance 
That seldom lady's heart resists. 


Yes! there he ‘stood before her, pictured to the 
very life! all luminous with youthand love; chivalry 





And in a locality so rich in historical monuments as 
this was, she was sure of interesting occupation. 
She had brought with her from Castle Cragg all 
the ready money she had. It was something more | 
than two hundred pounds, so that there was nothing | 

to fear from financial embarrassments. 

After settling this matter to her satisfaction, | 
Claudia, feeling very tired, went to bed, and having | 
lost two nights’ rest, immediately fell into a deep | 
and dreamless sleep, that lasted, unbroken, until morn- 
ing. 

Her first sensation on awakening from this sleep of | 
oblivion to the consciousness of her altered circum- 
stances was—not humiliation at her own unmerited | 
dishonour—not dread of the impending, degrading | 
trial—but pleasure at the recollection that she was 
free, that she was away from Castle Cragg, that she 
would not have to meet Lord Vincent and Faustina 
at breakfast, that she would never have to meet them 
again : 

Ah! only those who have been compelled for months 
to breathe the vitiated atmosphere of guilt, can appre- 
ciate the excess of Claudia’s joy at her deliverance. 
Tt was a joy that not even the distressing circum- 
stances that surrounded her, and the trial that awaited 
her, had any power to destroy. 

To one who knew her position, without being able 
to enter into her feelings, it would have seemed an 
extravagant, an unnatural, an insane joy! Perhaps 
she was a little insane ; she had had enough trouble to 
derange her reason! 

She arose gladly, She had a motive for rising now ! 
Formerly, at Castle Cragg, she had none ; because she 
had nothing to do, Now she had to order her break- 
fast, write to her father, and drive round to see the 
old city. 

She dressed herself quickly, and went into the 
be geo 
e windows were alread: med, the fire ligh 
and the breakfast-table laid aes with 

She went to the windows and looked out. The 
morning was clear and bright. It seemed to her that 
even nature sympathised in her deliverance. ‘I'he 


and royalty; bending graciously from the canvas, 
smiling upon the spectator, and seeming about to step 
forward and take her hand! 

Claudia turned away from this picture, feeling at 
the same moment both pleased and saddened. 

She had spent three hours dreaming among the 
ancient halls and bowers of Holyrood, and now she 
felt that it was time for her to return to the hotel— 
especially as the palace was beginning to be filled 





and by the lines that it brought distinctly to her re- | 


“Then, my lady, I very much fear that it will be 
difficult or impossible to recover the money! How- 
ever, I will send for a detective and we will make an 
effort.” 

“Do, sir, if you please.” 

The clerk retired. 

Ina few moments Detective Ogilvie waited on Lady 
Vincent and received her statement in regard to the 
robbery, promised to take prompt measures for the 
discovery of the thief, and retired. 

Then suddenly Claudia remembered her letter to 
her father. It was now near the close of the short 
winter day. Her interview with the detective had 
oceupied her so long that she had barely time to 
scribble and send off the few urgent lines with which 
the reader is already acquainted. 

Then she dined, and resigned herself to repose for 
the remainder of the evening. 

While she sat in her easy-chair, luxuriating in in- 
dolence and solitude before the glowing fire, the 
thought suddenly occurred to her that she was not 
really so badly off as the loss of her purse had first 
led her to suppose. She recollected that she had 
several costly rings upon her fingers; diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds—the least valuable of which was 
worth more than the purse of money which had been 
stolen from her; and if she should be driven to ex- 
tremity, she could part with one of these rings; but 
then, on calm consideration of the subject, she had 
really no fears of being driven to extremity. She 
was Lady Vincent, and her credit was as yet intact 





with the usual daily inflowing of sightseers, and she | 


felt somewhat fatigued and worried by the crowd. 

So she went out and re-entered her cab, and was 
driven back to the hotel. 

Here an unexpected misfortune awaited her. As 
she left the cab she put her hand in her pocket to 
take out her purse and pay the cabman, 

It was gone! 


She turned sick with apprehension, for the loss of | 
this purse, which contained all the money she had | 
brought with her, was, under the circumstances, a | 


serious calamity. 

She hurried again into the cab and searched it 
thoroughly ; but no purse was to be found. 

Then the truth burst upon her! she had been 
robbed of it by some one in the crowd of visitors in 
Holyrood Palace! her pocket had probably been 

icked while she stood in the picture-gallery, dream- 
ing before the portrait of King James. How she re- 
proached herself for her carelessness in taking so 
considerable an amount of money with her. 

She was excessively agitated; but she managed to 





control herself sufficiently to speak calmly to the 
waiter, and say: 


before the world. This was a first-class hotel, and 
would supply her with all that she might require be- 
fore her father’s arrival. 

She would spend this interval in seeing Edin- 
burgh and its environs, and when her father should 
come, she would persuade him to take her to the con- 
tinent, and afterwards carry her back to her child- 
hood’s home, to pass the remaiuder of her life in peace 
and quictness. 

Dreaming over this humble prospect for the future, 
Claudia retired to bed, and slept well. 

The next morning, as soon as she had breakfasted, 
she ordered a carriage from the stables connected with 
the hotel, and drove to Edinburgh Castle, where 
she spent two or three hours among its royal halls 
and bowers, dreaming over the monuments of the 
past. 

She lingered in the little cell-like stone-chamber 
where Queen Mary had given birth to her son, after- 
wards James VI. She read the pathetic prayer carved 
on the stone tablet above the bedstead, and said to 
have been composed by the unhappy queen in behalf 
of her new-born infant. 

In the great hall of the castle she paused long 
before a beautiful portrait of Mary Stuart that was 
brought from Paris, where it had been painted, and 
which represented the young queen in her earliest 
womanhood, when she was the Dauphiness of France. 
And Claudia thought that this portrait was the only 
one, among all that she had ever seen of Mary Stuart, 
which came up to her ideal of that royal beauty, who 
was even more a queen of hearts than of kingdoms. 

At length, weary of sight-seeing, she re-entered her 
carriage and returned home. 

While she was in her bed-chamber, taking off her 


“ Be good enough to pay this man and put the item bonnet, a card was brought to her. 


in my bill.” 


“This must be a mistake—this cannot be for me; 


The waiter obeyed and discharged the cab; for, of I have no acquaintances in the town,” she said, with- 
course, the name of Lady Vincent was as yet a pass-| out taking the trouble to glance at the card. 


| 


port to credit. 


“I beg your ladyship’s pardon, but the countess 


Then she hurried to her room in a state of great inquired particularly for Lady Vincent,” replied the 


agitation that nearly deprived her of all power to, 
think or act. She rang the bell, which brought a 
waiter to her presence. 

“ T would like to see the landlord of this hotel,” she | 


winter sun shone down brightly upon Scott’s Monu- | said. 


ment, that stood within its inclosure in the middle of 
the space before her windows. 
Yes! she was pleased with her quarters. 
She rang the bell and ordered breakfast, which was 
promptly served, 
When she had finished her morning meal and sent 
© service away, she got her writing-case from her 
trunk and sat down to. write to her father and give 
him a detailed account of her misfortunes. 
‘ But she found a difficulty in arranging her thoughts ; 
er mind was in too excitable a condition to admit of 
close application. She commenced and discarded letter 
i letter, 
inally, she gave up trying to write for the present. 
an was time enough ; the mail she had feuicainel 
rs not close until six o'clock in the evening. She 
h ought a drive through the old city would work off 
er excitement and tranquillize her nerves, She rang 
and ordered a fly and drove out. 
é Firet she went to Holyrood, and soon lost all con- 
Pa wcr amy of her own present and individual troubles 
ou caning of all those princes, heroes, and beauties 
istory who had lived and sinned or suffered within 


those old palace walls, 





“Tjbeg your pardon, my lady, but the proprietor 
lives out of town,” returned the man. 

“Then send the clerk of the house, or the head 
waiter, or whoever is in charge here.” 

“JT will send the clerk, my lady,” said the waiter, ' 
retiring. 

The clerk soon made his appearance. 

“ Sir,” said Claudia, “I sent for you to say, that 
while I was seeing Holyrood Palace this forenoon my 
pocket was picked of my purse, which contained a 
considerable amount of money ; and I wish to ask you 
what steps I should take for its recovery.” 

“Have you any idea of the sort of person that 
robbed you, my lady ?” 

“Not the slightest; all I know is, that I had the | 
purse with me when I paid the guide on entering the 

, and that I missed it when I reached home; and 
all I suspect is, that it was purloined from me while | 
I was in the picture-gallery, standing before the por- | 
trait of James IV.” 

“Tn what form was the money, my lady?” 

“ Five and ten pound Bank of England notes.” 

“ Were the numbers taken ¢” 

“Oh, no; I never thought of taking the numbers.” | 





waiter who had brought the card. 

“¢The countess ?’” repeated Claudia, and she took 
it up and read the lightly-pencilled name : 

“ Berenice, Countess of Hurst-Monceaux.” 

“Say to Lady Hurst-Monceaux that I will be with 
her in a few minutes,” said Claudia. 

“Berenice, Countess of Hurst-Monceaux,’” she 
repeated, when the man had retired—“that is the 
widow of the late earl, and the forsaken wife of Her- 
man Brudnell! What on earth brings her here ? 
And how did she know of my presence in this city 
and even in this house? However, I shall kuow 
soon, I suppose.” 

And so saying, Claudia made a few changes in her 
toilet, and went into the sitting-room. 

Standing, looking from the window, was a lady, 
dressed in a black velvet bonnet and plumes, a black 
silk gown, and a large sable cloak and muff. 

As Claudia entered, the lady turned around and 
lifted her veil, revealing a beautiful, pale face, with 


” 


‘large, deep-fringed, mournful dark eyes, and soft, 


rippling, jet-black hair. 

At the first glance, Claudia was touched by the 
pensive beauty of that lovely face. 

Yes! at the age of forty-five the Countess of 
Hurst-Monceaux was still beautiful. She had passed a 
serene life, free alike from carking cares and fishion- 
able excesses, and so her beauty had been well pre- 
served. It would have taken a keen observer to have 
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detected the few wrinkles that had gathered in the 
corners of her fine eyes and plump lips, or to have 
found out the still fewer silver threads that lay hidden 
here and there among her dark tresses. 

Claudia advanced to greet her, holding out her 
hand and saying : 

“ The Countess of Hurst-Monceaux, I presume ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the visitor, with a sweet smile. 

“Tam Lady Vincent; and very happy to see you. 
Pray be seated,” said Claudia, drawing forward a chair 
for her visitor. 

“My dear Lady Vincent, I only learned this morn- 
ing of your arrival in town, and presuming upon my 
slight connection with the family of the present Earl 
of Hurst-Monceaux, I have ventured to call on you 
and claim a sort of relationship,” said Berenice, 
kindly. 

“ Your ladyship is very good, and I am very glad to 
see you,” said Claudia, cordially. 

Then suddenly recollecting her own cruel position, 
and feeling too proud as well as toc honest to appear 
under false colours, she blushed and said: 

“T cannot think how your ladyship could know 
that I was here; but I am sure that when you did me 
this honour of calling, you did not know the circum- 
stances under which I left Castle Cragg.” 

A tide of crimson swept over the pale face of Bere- 
nice: it arose for Claudia, not for herself, and she re- 

lied : 
me My dear, wronged lady, I know it all!” 

“You know all—all that they allege against me, 
and you call me wronged?” exclaimed Claudia, in 
pleased surprise. 

“ T know all that they allege against you, and I be- 
lieve you tobe wronged. Therefore, my dear, I have 
come to-day to offer you all the service in my power,” 
said Berenice, sweetly. 

Claudia suddenly caught her hand and clasped it 
fervently. 

“ And now, my dear Lady Vincent, will you permit 
me to explain myself, and inform you how I became 
acquainted with the circumstances of your departure 
from Castle Cragg, and your arrival at this house ? ” 
inquired Berenice. 

“Oh, do—do !” replied Claudia. 

“ You must know, then, that a few of my old do- 
mestics, who served the late earland myself while we 
lived at Castle Cragg, still remain there in the ser- 
vice of the present earl’s family, which is always 
represented at the castle by Lord Vincent. Among 
them are two who, it appears, became very much at- 
tached to your ladyship. I allude te the house- 
keeper, Jean Murdock, and the major-domo, Cuthbert 
Allan.” 

“Yes, they were very kind; but, after all, it was 
old Cuthbert who sent that note to Lord Vincent, 
which brought him from the play at midnight to burst 
into my room, and find his wretched valet hidden 
there,” replied Claudia, gravely. 

“ Yes; Cuthbert saw the valet steal into your room, 
and sent word to his master, as in duty bound. But, 
after witnessing the scene of his discovery, Cuthbert’s 
mind instantly cleared your ladyship of suspicion, 
and rushed to the conclusion that the miserable valet 
concealed himself in your boudoir unknown to you, 
and for the purpose of robbery. I, for my part, be- 
lieve that he was placed there with the connivance of 
Lord Vincent, and that old Cuthbert was made to play 
a blind part in the conspiracy.” 

“T knew, of course, that it was a conspiracy; 
but really wondered to find the honest old man in 
it.” 

“ He was a blind tool in their hands. But I was 
about to tell you bow the facts of your departure 
from the castle and your arrival at this hotel came to 
my knowledge. In brief, I received a letter from old 
Cuthbert this morning, in which he related the whole 
history of the affair, as it was known to him. He ex- 
pressed great sorrow fer the part he had been obliged 
to bear in the business, and the most respectful sym- 
pathy for your ladyship. He said his ‘ heart was sair 
for the bonnie leddy sae far fra a’ her friends and living 
her lane in Edinboro’ toun.’ And he begged me to 
find you out and protect you. ‘To this letter was 
added a postscript by Jean Murdock. It was a warm, 
humble, respectful encomium upon your ladyship, in 
which she joined her prayers to those of Cuthbert that 
I would seek you out and succour yeu.” 

As Berenice spoke, blushes dyed the cheeks of 
Claudia, and tears dropped frem her eyes. She was 
softened by the kindness of those two old people, and 
she felt humiliated by their patronage. 

Something of the nature of her emotions the coun- 
tess must have divined, for she took the hand of 
Claudia, and said: 

“Believe me, dear Lady Vincent, I did not need 
urging tocome to you. I needed only to know that 
you were in town and alone. As soon as I read the 
letters, I sent for the mornivg papers to look for the 
arvivals at the various hotels to see if I could find 
your name among them. I could not, andsoI was | 


about to lay aside the paper and send for the one of 
the day before, when my eye happened to light on a 
paragraph in which I found your name. It was the 
robbery of your purse at Holyrood Palace. There I 
learned your address. And I came away here imme- 
diately.” 

Claudia’s fingers tightened on the hand of the 
countess, which she still retained in hers. 

“How much I thank fyou, Lady Hurst-Monceaux, 
you can never know; because you have never felt 
what it is to be a stranger in a strange country, with 
your fame traduced and no one friend to stand by your 
side and sustain you,” she said. 

Again that crimson tide swept over the pale face of 
Berenice; but this time it was for herself, and she an- 
swered: ' 

“Oh, yes, yes! I have known just that! Ten 
years forsaken, shunned, traduced, without one friend 
to speak comfort to an almost breakfng heart. It is 
past! I have overlived it. The God of my fathers 
has sustained me! Let us speak no more of it.” And 
crimson as she had been for a moment, she was as 

le as marble now. 

Claudia laid her hand caressingly upon the shoulder 
of Berenice and looked in her face with that mute 
sympathy which is more effective than the 
most eloquent words. Something indeed she had 
heard of this, before, but the rumour had left 
no impression on her mind; though she blamed her- 
self now for the momentary forgetfulnes. 

“ Let us speak of yourself and your plans for the 
future,” said the countess. 

“My plans aresimple enough. I have written to 
my father. I shall remain here until his arrival,” said 
Claudia. 

There was a pause between them fora few minutes, 
during which the countess seemed in deep thought, 
and then this still beautiful woman, smiling, said : 

“T am old enough to be your mother, Lady Vincent, 
and in the absence of your father I hope you will 
trust yourself to my guardianship. It is not well, 
under present circumstances, that you should remain 
alone at a public hotel. Come with me and be my 
guest at Cameron Court. It is a pretty place, near 
Roslyn Castle, and despite all the evil in the hearts of 
men, I think I can make your visit there pleasant and 
interesting.” 

Claudia burst into tears; the proud Clandia was 
softened, almost humbled by this unexpected kind- 
ness. 

“ God bless you,” was all that she could say, “I will 
gladly go!” 

“T am your mother, in the meantime, Claudia, 
you know,” said Lady Hurst-Monceaux, touching the 
bell. 

“ You are my guardian angel! ” sobbed Claudia, 

“Lady Vincent's bill, if you please,” said the coun- 
tess to the waiter who answered the bell, aud who im- 
mediately bowed and disappeared. 

But Claudia grasped the arm of the countess and 
exclaimed in alarm: 

“TI had forgotten! I cannot leave the hotel yet, 
because I cannot pay the bill! My lost purse con- 
tained all the money that I brought from Castle 
Crage.” 

“ What of that? Iam your mother, Claudia, until 
you hear from your father; and your banker until 
you recover your money. Now, my dear, go put on 
your bonnet, while I settle with the waiter. My car- 
riage is ut the door, and we will go at once. I will 
send my own maid in a fly to pack up your effects and 
bring them after us.” 

“ How much my father will thank and bless you!” 
said Claudia, as she left the room to pores herself. 

Lady Hurst-Monceaux paid the bill, and left half a 
sovereign in the hands of the chambermaid, bidding 
her take care of Lady Vincent's effects until they 
should be sent for. 

And when Claudia came out, equipped for her ride, 
they went below stairs. 

A handsome brougham, painted dark green, drawn 
by fine grey horses, with silver mountings on their 
harness, and with a coachman and footman in grey 
and green livery, stood before the door. 

And the countess and her protegée entered it and 
were driven towards Cameron Court. 


(To be continued) 





Tue Rott or tHe Lorps.—First upon the roll 
for the session of 1864 come nine names which take 
precedence of the rest of the House—the Prince of 
Wales, the King of Hanover (Duke of Cumberland), 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Lord Primate, the Lord 
Chaucellor, the Archbishop of York, the Irish Arch- 
bishop on the rota (Armagh), the Lord President of the 
Council, and the Lord Privy Seal. Then follow the 
20 dukes, 21 marquises, 129 earls (besides the Lord 
President), 28 viscounts, 27 bishops, and 218 barons, 
besides the Lord ChanceHor and the Lord Privy Seal, 








and counting Lord Auckland among the spiritual lords. 


= <= 
This is the roll of the House made up aceo 
right to sit in Parliament, and aie ten = 
dukes (Athole, Buccleuci, Leinster, Montrose, aa 
Roxburgh) take rank only as earls or Viscounts, ang 
many of these last as barens. The Tepresentatiyg 
peers of Scotland and Ireland are, of course, included, 

he roll of the Lords has now only 452 nameg w 
it. Some names, Lyndhurst and Clyde among the 
are there no lenger. Henry White, Lord » Berry 
and R. Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, are ney 
names upon the roll, the junior barons of England, 

A ProriraBLE ENGAGEMENT.—Blondin hag jug 
closed an engagement with Mr. J. Russell for Italy, 
Germany, and Russia, for which he is to receive up. 
wards of “ten thousand pounds,” after which he wil] 
pay a flying visit to Spain to fulfil an engagement up. 
der the patronage of her Majesty the Queen. He wilj 
subsequently return to England and make a farewalj 
-_ of the provinces prior to his retirement from public 

e. 

—_— Ee 
THEY WERE GATHERED FOR THE BRIDAL 


Tex were gathered for the bridal, the gay, the 
young were there ; 

They were waiting for the bridegroom, and for his 
bride, so fair. 

At last they came, but then I thought the palenegs of 
her cheek 

Spoke of sorrow, but her tongue had yet refused to 
speak. 

Her form was one as beautiful as e’er I’d wish to see, 

While raven ringlets rich and long hung carelessly 
and free ; 

Her deep dark eye and thoughtful brow, more beauti- 
ful, I ween, 

And although her look was downcast, to me she 
seemed a queen. 


The bridegroom was a man of wealth, stern and of 
high degree ; 

The fair bride's father stood beside and looked approy- 
ingly. 

He'd sold her hand, but little thought the weight of 
woe he’d cast 

Upon a light and youthful heart that through its life 
would last. 


The vows were spoken, and they turned toward the 
open door, 
The bridegroom happy, but the bride, alas! for her no 


more 

The gentle strains of joy would flow that once had 
filled with glee 

The heart that then was happy, but now must fettered 


They say she loved a noble youth, but then her father 


said 

That with one both high and wealthy his daughter 
should be wed. 

She said she could not love him, so proud and cold 


was he. 
And though she gave her hand away her heart should 
e’er be free. 


A few brief years soon passed away, when, one fait 
summer night, 

When stars were shining overhead, her spirit took its 
flight: 

She stkuod as beautiful in death as on her bridal day, 

So pale and fair, why should a rose, so sweet, so soon 
decay ? 

None knew what caused her sickness, yet she oit was 
seen to weep, 

And when alone the tear-drops adown her cheek 
would creep. 

She scemed so sad, yet none could tell what caused the 
tears to start, 

For strangers could not read within; it was a broken 
heart. A. T. 





Russian Impertat Picrure GALLERY.—The new 
catalogue of the Picture Gallery of the Imperial Her- 
mitage Museum has jast appeared. This magnificent 
collection contains 1,631 hake pictures, among 7,008 
or 8,000 collected grad by the Sovereigns of 
Russia, from the reign of Peter the Great. The 
nucleus of the collection is formed from the celebrated 
galleries of Baron Crozat, at Paris; of Count B-ihe, 
Minister of King Augustus IL. of Poland; and Sir 
Robert Walpole, Prime Minister of George I. and 
George IT, of Great Britain. ‘To these riches, acqu! 
by the Empress Catherine II., her successors united 
the finest pictures from’ the Malmaison, of King Wit 
liam II. of the Netherlands, the frescoes of Raphael 
from the gallery of Campana, and others. Of these 
1,631 paintings, 327 belong to the Italian schools, 115 
to the Spanish schools, 944 to the German sch 
(Flemish, Dutch, and German), § to the English 
school, 172 to the French school, and 65 to the Russisa 
school. The true richness of the Hermitage 
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——_—_ " 

i ish and Flemish eollections. Among the 
bi ane 20 of Murillo and 6 of Velasques. 
Among those of the Flemish and Dutch painters are 
60 Rubens, 34 Van Dyck, 40 Teniers the younger, 41 
randt, 50 Wouvermans, 9 Potter, &c. The Her- 
itage is the only continental museum that possesses 
small collection of English pictures, among which 

the chef-@'euvre of Sir Joshua Reynolds, a com- 
tion that exhibits numerous faces, representing the 
“Jpfant Hercules Strangling the Serpents.” The 
picture was ordered of this celebrated painter by the 
Empress Catherine II. The French school is the 
richest after that of the Louvre. Among the paint- 
ings of Russian artists, some are very remarkable. 
The gallery occupies 89 rooms and cabinets on the Bel 
Etage of the museum. 





SIBERIAN PERILS. 


Ir was at the close of a summer-day that a whale- 
ship let go her anchor off the mouth of the river on 
which is situated the little settlement of Tabousk, on 
the eastern coast of Siberia. Night soon shut in the 
already dim scene ef the shore; but there was a ven- 
tarous party on board, who were eager to visit the 
place before the return of daylight; and, as the sea 
around was nearly calm at the time, they readily ob- 
tained the desired permission. 

To one of this party we are indebted for the thrill- 
ing sketch which we now lay before the reader, in his 
own language. 

“Two boats (he says) put off from the ship at the 
same time, in one of which I found myself comfortably 
seated. The night proved very dark—so dark, indeed, 
that we lost sight of the ship before we saw the shore; 
but as each boat was provided with a compass, and we 
had taken the precaution to obtain our course before 
starting, this gave us no uneasiness, aud we pulled 
steadily on, till we reached a dark spot in the middle 
of a white line of breakers, and knew that we had 
gained the mouth of the river we sought. 

“ We now supposed we should have an easy time 
in ascending the stream ; but soon found, to our cha- 
grin, that the current was s0 rapid that, with the ut- 
most exertion of the men at the oars, we could only 
make very slight headway against it. 

“Suddenly the bow of the boat was struck by some- 
thing like a descending log, was turned partly round, 
and was swept downward like a feather. In less than 
minute it struck upon a sand-bar, rolled over, and 
every living creature it contained was thrown into the 
boiling surf. Wild human cries of distress arose on 
the still air, and thrilled the hearts of all who were 
not themselves struggling for life. Our comrades in 
the other boat heard us, and shot down like an arrow 
toour rescue. They heard us aboard the ship, and 
as quick as possible another boat put off to our assist- 
auce. 


“ My companions were more fortunate than myself. 
Tn less than five minutes from the accident every other 
man hud been picked up; but unluckily I had been 
caught by a breaker and hurled against a rock, which 
80 bruised and confused me that the only wonder is, I 
am alive to tell the tale. 

“Thave only a dim, shadowy, dream-like recollec- 
tion of being whirled around in the seething waters, 
of my ears being filled with a hellow roaring, and of 
having a sensation and conviction of drowning. 

“There were flashes of the past that I remember, in 
which, in the twinkling of an eye, my whele life, from 
earliest consciousness to that.awful.present, was pre- 
sented in a manner that showed me the good and evil 
of long years—home, friends, incidents—more, in fact, 
than ordinary memory can recall by a’ process of striv- 
ing, tedious thought. 

“How long I remained in the water, and what 
dangers I went through, can never be known to mortal 
man. The arm ofthe Omnipotent upheld me above 
the Gulf of Death and continued my liuman existence. 
Ireturned from my lost consciousness, in the dark 
hours of night, to find myself clinging to a log— 
Perhaps the very one that had caused the disaster— 

my head on shore above the roaring waves and 
my body half submerged in the lashing surf. With 
strange confusion and bewilderment of mind, instinct, 
rather than reason, caused me to craw] upward till I 
rested on dry land and heard the roar of the breakers 
beneath me, no longer within reach. 

“In a state of almost complete exhaustion, I re- 
mained here for some time, helpless as an infant, before 
T could get a clear perception of what had taken place. 
Then one by one, the incidents slowly returned, in 
regular order, till I remembered the ship, the attempt 
t goashore in a boat, and the accident that had left 
me to Providence. 

“What of the others who had been plunged into the 
sea with me? Were they all, or any of them, living ? 
How far was I from the vessel ? and what chance had 

¢ getting back to it? 
btless, my ccmpanions believed me drowned, 








and might never search for me again. But then day- 
light would certainly show me the ship, and a signal 
would attract their attention. I had nothing to do 
then but pass the night as best I could. Fortunately 
no bones were broken, and, though considerably 
bruised, I could use my limbs and did not suffer a 
great deal of pain. 

“The night, however, proved long and tedious. 
With not a dry thread upon me, the air was very 
chilly; and though I felt the need of a comfortable 
sleep, I did not get any. 

“ With the first streak of dawn, I strained my gaze 
over the sea; and when I beheld a broad waste of 
waters, and no vessel in sight, my heart sank anda 
trembling fear came upon me. 

“ But, perhaps, I had been carried around some near 
point of the shore and was not at a hopeless distance. 
There was a steep, rocky hill behind me, and by as- 
cending that I should know. I toiled up it with quick- 
ened pulse, not venturing to look behind me till I had 
gained a goodly height, lest I should meet with a 
fearful disappointment. 

“ When t did look again, I cried aloud and shed 
tears of joy. Yes, there was the good ship, quietly 
riding at anchor in the offing, not more than a mile 
distant. I could see men moving about on deck, 
and I almost fancied I could tell who some of them 
were. 

““ Above me, some hundred yards or so higher up, 
on the very summit of the hill, was a large, precipi- 
tous rock; and as the apex of this would throw my 
figure clear against the back-ground of the sky, where 
I should almost certainly be seen by the look-outs on 
pens vessel, I made my way thither with what haste I 
could. 

“The rock was about twenty feet high, and I had 
considerable difficulty in climbing it. On every side 
it was either perpendicular or overhanging; but on 
one there were a few slight crevices, where some 
shrubs and creepers had found a lodgement. By 
taking hold of these, and drawing myself up with 
Feet care, planting a foot here and a foot there, 

at length gained the top in safety, though at a 
much greater risk than I had calculated on at the 
start. 

““Now fairly upon the rock, I felt a wonderful 
relief of mind; and taking a handkerchief from my 
pocket, I waved it above my head and shouted with 
all my might. I could soon see, by certain move- 
ments on board the ship, that I was perceived, and 
this filled my heart with joy. Presently I saw some 
half-a-dozen figures descend into a boat, which im- 
mediately put off toward the shore, in a direct line be- 
tween the vessel and myself, and then I felt that de- 
liverance was indeed at hand. 

“Twas now about to descend from the rock and 
hasten down to the beach to meet my friends, when I 
was suddenly startled by a heavy growl. On looking 
down the side at my left, my blood ran cold with 
horror at perceiving a bear of the largest species. He 
was a most tremendous and ferocious-looking fellow, 
as big as the largest ox, of a brownish black, not un- 
like the grizzly bear of the Rocky Mountains. I had 
heard of these monsters before, of their great strength, 
courage, and daring, and of their wonderful vitality, a 
ball directly through the heart not always being 
sufficient to make them succumb. 

“And here was I, alone upon the rock, withont a 
weapon of any kind, and the huge fellow looking 
directly at me and growling his displeasure. I had no 
immediate fear for myself, for I believed the animal 
could not climb to me, but I shuddered at the thought 
of what would have been my fate had J encountered 
him a few minutes sooner, while ascending the moun- 
tain, and I trembled with apprehension for my com- 
rades should they attempt to come to my rescue. 

“Tt was necessary for me to give them warning; 
but I knew I could not make them understand pre- 
vious to their getting some half-way between the 
roaring surf and myself, and then it might be too late. 
I had little hope of their seeing the bear themselves, 
because of a dense growth of bushes around the base of 
the rock, and, as a consequence, I was filled with a 
tremulous anxiety. 

“ ‘The next quarter of an hour was one of the most 
mentally painful of my life. My friends were steadily 
drawing nearer and nearer the shore and the scene of 
danger, and were doubtless wondering why I did not 
come down to meet them: and the monstrous beast, 
so far from showing a disposition to leave me in peace, 
began to exhibit an intention of getting at me if pos- 
sible. 

“ After watching me awhile, with sharp, fiery eyes, 
growling in sullen anger and displaying his formid- 
able teeth, he deliberately walked around the rock a 
couple of times, snuffing the human-tainted air, and 
evidently secking a place for ascent. 

“ At length he stopped at the very spot where I had 
gone up, stretched his huge form upright against the 
rock, and tried the bushes and creviees with his ter- 
rible claws. 





“For a few moments I trembled for my own safety; 
but when I saw that everything yielded under his 
immense weight, and that it was utterly impossible for 
him to get to me, I breathed more freely for myself, 
and allowed my thoughts to revert to those who 
were unconsciously coming into peril for my deliver- 


ance, 

“ At length they reached the shore and made signs 

me to come down tothem. I returned the best 
signs I could to indicate the danger immediately 
below me; but they supposing, as I afterwards 
learned, that this merely referred to the peril of 
descent, all save one, who was left to guard the 
boat, immediately started up the hill to my assist- 
ance. 

“There now followed some minutes of the most 
anxious suspense before I could make myself under- 
stood, and then I told them exactly what they had to 
fear. Unfortunately, they had come off without suffi- 
cient arms; and informing me of this, and saying 
they would soon return, they all went down the hill 
on a run, and were soon rowing back to the vessel 
with all their might. 

“Tn less than an hour two boats were fast against 
the shore, and ten hardy, resolute fellows, armed 
with rifles, pistols, harpoons, boat-hooks and knives, 
were cautiously ascending the steep hill to attack 
the formidable enemy that was still keeping watch 
below. 

“As soon as within hearing of my voice, I gave 
them directions how to proceed, and watched the re- 
sult with painful interest. They formed in line, some 
distance apart, and advanced with great caution, 
every weapon in readiness for instant duty. Slowly 
and stealthily they drew nearer and nearer to the ter- 
rible beast, who now began to show some signs of 
uneasiness—looking round behind him, first one side 
and then the other, holding up his nose and snuffing 
the tainted air. 

“*Be very cautious, lads!’ I said—‘be very 
eautious! the fearful beast is still here; but he scents 
new foes, and may spring down the mountain upon 
you without the slightest warning. If you get a 
chance to fire, let every rifle speak at once with a cer- 
tain aim, and then be prepared for the rush of an 
avalanche!’ 

“The men now began to get a glimpse of the bear 
and he of them; and glancing his sharp eyes from 
one to the other, he uttered a fierce growl of defiance, 
raised himself upon his hind feet, and seemed about to 
make a spring among them. 

“ At least six pieces were at this moment levelled at 
him, and, as if actuated by one thought and one fear, 
every man pulled his trigger at the same instant, and 
five of them sent their leaden balls into his head and 
breast. 

“With a roar of rage and pain that I can liken to 
nothing but a sudden clap of thunder, he pitched for- 
ward, rolled over and over, regained his feet, all 
covered with blood, reared again, gnashed his teeth in 
wild fury, struck out at the air, and then leaped at 
his nearest assailant. 

“ A wild shriek of human agony followed—such a 
shriek as I pray Heaven I may never hear again! It 
was the death-shriek of a poor fellow who was already 
in the clutches of the enraged animal, and who was 
crushed to death and torn to pieces before the eyes. of 
his almost paralyzed comrades ere any attempt at 
rescue could be made. 

“With loud shouts and yells of anger, each now 
rushed forward for revenge, and with a recklessness 
that would haye cost more lives had not the huge 
beast already been dying from his previous wounds, 
Pistols, knives, harpoons and boat-hooks, however, 
used by active, fearless, and furious men, soon put an 
end to the giant of the forest. 

“But no shout of triumph followed. With him 
had perished a comrade veloved by all; and as they 
gathered up the mangled remains of the latter and 
bore them down the mountain, every eye shed tears 
of sorrow. 

“JT had been saved from two fearful perils. Why, 
why had I been so wonderfully preserved, and this 
poor fellow, for nobly coming to my rescue, been 
doomed to death? Whocananswer? Whocan solve 
the mysteries of life?” 





Dravents.—The great draught match between 
Martin, of London, and Willie the Herd Laddie, for 
£100 and £5 each game, has been won by Willie, who 
beat his antagonist by five games; they drew forty- 
seven. They were eighteen days playing the dreary 
game. 

Tue Great Eastern.—The Parisians would like, 
they say, to buy the Great Eastern, and float her up, 
by some buoying means, to Paris. They would thus 
have the satisfaction of having a great Englishman a 
prisoner among them, chained to the bottom of the 
Seine. There would be some honour and dignity in 
that—for a Parisian. 
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THE GERMAN-DANISH WAR. 





Tue town of Flendsburg, or Flensburg, is situated 
or a bay of the Baltic, and has a harbour capable of ac- 
commodating ships of heavy tonnage. It was formerly 
the capital of the duchy ef Schleswig, and is some- 
thing like 15 miles distant, in a south-west direction, 
from the town of Schleswig, the actual capital. It 
has played a conspicuous part in the present war, for 
it has been in turn the head-quarters of the contend- 
ing powers. Its streets were at ene time filled with 
Danish troops who were going forward to prevent the 
Prussians and Austrians from advancing into the 
duchy; it was again filled by Danish troops, after 
their unsuccessful opposition to the advance of the 
German invaders, the Danes crowding through it after 
the surrender of the Dannewerk; and then it became 
thronged with Austrian and Prussian infantry of the 
line, Tyrolese rifles, with their dark, dancing plumes, 
heavy Austrian dragoons, in their long white cloaks, 
mud-stained by the rough campaigning, Leichtenstein 
hussara, in their yellow shakos, Prussian cuirassiers, 
in their dark great coats; and athe military motley 
of a great army. 

Flensburgh may be said to be the only town in the 
duchies that has shown a determined resistance 
to the forces of the allies. When the Austrians and 
Prussians arrived there in pursuit of the retiring 
Danes, gallant little Flensburg threw up barricades in 
its streets and filled its windows with sharpshooters; 
and made so good a fight of it that no fewer than 
1,100 of the white-coated Austrians there bit the dust, 
the brigade Nostitz to which they belonged having 
been previously not a little mauled by the Danish 
rearguard at the village of Obersee, in the neighbour- 


Duke William of Wurtemberg, the commander of 
the Austrian regiment, “King of the Belgians,” which 
met with this sanguinary reception in Flensburg, was 

ly wounded in the breast, the lieutenant- 
colonel of the same regiment was severely wounded, 
and 27 other officers were killed. 

A temporary success, however, was all that the 
Danes could achieve or hope for here, as elsewhere, 
More Austrians poured in, took possession of the brave 
little town, and then streamed through it in renewed 
—_ of the retiring troops of Denmark, leaving it, 

owever, the head-quarters of the commander-in-chief 
Field-Marshal Von Wrangel. Here the venerable 
commander issued a proclamation, which is 0..c of the 


most importaut documents of the war, for it is clearly 
simed against any attempt to assume independent 








| FLENSBURG. } 


rights over the duchy on the part of the Duke of 
Augustenburg, in whose behalf this criminal conflict 
was ostensibly commenced :— 
“ Head-quarters, Flensburg, Feb. 7. 

“Following my proclamation of the Ist inst., I 
hereby notify that in consequence of an understanding 
arrived at between the Imperial Austrian and the 
Royal Prussian Governments, the Government-Presi- 
dent, Baron Von Zedlitz, has been appointed Prussian 
Commissioner for the administration of the civil 


| government in Schleswig. I will publish the name 


- the Imperial Austrian Commissioner on his arrival 
ere. 

“T hereby temporarily confirm all civil functionaries 
of the Duchy.of Schleswig in their pests, and order 
them to address themselves in all matters concerning 
the interior administration, the seat of which will, for 
the present, be Schleswig, to those civil commissioners, 
and until the arrival of the Austrian Commissioners, 
to the Prussian representative only. 

“Any functionary who should not forthwith submit 
to this authority may expect his immediate dismissal 
from office. 

“The German language is henceforth to be used in 
sll branches of the Administration. 

“T expressly prohibit all political demonstrations 
which in their tendency are not in accordance with 
the policy pursued by the combined Governments, for 
the prosecution of the war, of the two great German 
Powers, and attempts to establish any other authority; 
and I give notice, further, that if any such demonstra- 
tion or attempts take place in spite of this prohibi- 
tion, the promoters and participators will be severely 

unished. 

“The participation of officials in such demonstra- 
tions and attempts would result in their immediate 
dismissal from office, in addition to any other legal 
punishment. 

“ WranGEL, Field-Marshal, Commander-in- 
Chief ef the Allied Army.” 

In defiance of the marshal’s proclamation, how- 
ever, the Duke of Augustenburg caused himself, it is 
said with the connivance of Prussian officers, to be 
proclaimed in Flensburg. The ceremony, or farce, or 
tragedy, was not performed without o; jen, for 
the Austrian commander was as good as his word, and 
used force te disperse the assembly, the towns- 
people, who are here more Danish than in any other 
town near the frontier, also expressing their aversion 
to have the Pretender reign over them. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether this ill-advised, unscrupu- 
lous, and unprincipled would-be duke will in the end 
find the ducal circle placed on his brow, notwith- 





| little kingdom stood alone in Europe, 





standing his powerful allies; but there is no doubt 
that, as his ambition has been the cause of this war, 
upon his head chiefly rests the crime of blooi- 
guiltiness which has been committed. 

The latest advices when we went to press were to 
the effect that the Danes were resolved to carry on the 


war to the last extremity. The had issued s 
manly and patriotic address, in which he frankly ai- 
mitted the reverses experienced by the Danish armsia 
the unequal struggle; and told the troops that they 
must rely solely upon themselves, for that he and his 
without the 
promise ef succour from any ally. The Danish army, 
after its strategic evacuation of the Dannewerk, wis 
safe in the strong lines of Diippel and in the sisle of 
Alsen ; two of their best military ions. and where 
the German forces were defeated in the last German- 
Danish war. Here, as President Monrad remarked in 
his address to the , “they have all the same 
advantages which the enemy had in ing the 
Dannewerk ;” with the abandonment of which strong- 
hold it is asserted, “only began the energetic conduct 
of the war.” 





THe VaNpERBILT.—The United States ship Van- 
derbilt, which has made a long, unsuccessful cruise in 
search of the Alabama, returned’ to New York on the 
27th ult. The Vanderbilt requires a thorough repait 
and refit before she will be ready for service again. 

A. Dark Hovusr.—A dark house is always an un- 
always an ill-aired house, always § 
dirty house. Want of light stops growth, and pro- 
motes scrofula, rickets, &c., among children. People 
lose their health in a dark house, and if they get ill 
they cannot get well again in it. Three out of many 
neg! and ignorances in managing the health 

houses generally, I will here mention as specimels. 
First, that the female head in charge of any building 
does not think it necessary to visit every hole and 
corner of it every day. How can she expect that those 
under her will be more careful to maintain her house 





in a healthy condition than she who is in charge of it? 
Second that it is not considered essential to air, to sun 
and clean rooms while uninhabited; which is simply 
ignoring the first elementary notion of sanitary things, 
and laying the ground for all kinds of diseases. Third, 
that one window is considered eneugh to air # room. 


Don’t imagine that if you who are in charge don't look 
to all these 


yourself, those under you will be 
more careful than you are. iB sagen 20 if the part 
of the mistress was to complain of her servants and t0 
accept their excuses, not to show them how there 


be neither complaints nor exeuses made. 
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THE SECRET CHAMBER. 


—— 
CHAPTER Xx 


“ Au, well, I don’t pretend to be such a preus che- 
talier as my cousin. I am deucedly in want of money, 
and this comes just at the right moment. I think 
Ethel is a charming little creature, and I become quite 
romantic when I think of our future. I shall go 
abroad immediately after our union, leaving her to 
your care till she attains the age prescribed by her 
uncle, I shall keep alive her interest in myself by 
writing to her the most tender letters, and her imagi- 
nation will naturally deck me in the most attractive 
garb. When I return to claim her, I shall find her 
more in love with me than if we had remained near 
each other.” 

“ And if you do not fill the ideal she has formed, 
what will be her fate? It is a fearful risk, Vernor, 
anc you may wreck both her happiness and your 
own 


“ It is a risk I am willing to take. I shall return a 
polished man of the world, fitted to win the heart of 
any woman, and to Ethel the devotion of my life shall 
be given.” 

Mrs. Methurn sighed deeply. 

“So you think now, but in all these years your 
child-bride will be forgotten. You have strong pas- 
sions, Vernor, and you will love desperately. Leave 
yourself free to choose. Divide Ethel’s fortune with 
her, and wait till she is grown. By the conditions of 

. will this seems to be in your power.” 

That would be a positive injustice to Ethel, and I 
&m unwilling to accept any portion of her inheritance 
unless she becomes my wife. But, as I said before, I 
need this money too much to relinquish it.” 

‘It will be a much greater wrong to make her 
yours at her tender years. But I have said all that I 
can to move you from your purpose. I see that you 
are inflexible, and much as I deprecate this haste to 
rush into a net that may yet bind you both as bonds of 

mn, I can say no more.” 

“It is & wise determination, Aunt Agnes; for my 
mind is made up, and if you do not interfere in any 
an: T shall gain the consent of Ethel without much 
tts culty. Promise me that you will let the affair take 

v, course.” : 

.must see Sir Hugh before I pledge myself to 
@nything,” she replied, w peony e ag see the 
er0e i; my objections.” 

ou are mistaken there Aunt, See him, by all 
Means, and he will show you that my immediate aes 
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[THE GIPSY AND HER SON WITNESS THE WEDDING. } 


with Ethel is our only salvation from utter ruin. I 
will see my little love and show her the brilliant 
prospects that open before her, as my future wife.” 

Vernor took up the letter, and lounged out of the 
room. Mrs. Methurn, in a state of intense excitement, 
went at once to Sir Hugh. 

She found him seated before a table covered with 
papers, over which he seemed to be gloomily ponder- 
ing. He looked up on her entrance, and said: 

“Tt that you Agnes? Sit down and tell me why 
you look so pale. Has anytiing unpleasant hap- 
pened?” 

“ You are aware of what Vernor has just communi- 
cated to me, Sir Hugh. Is not that sufficient cause 
for excitement? I have come to you in the hope that 
you can be induced to see how much evil may spring 
from the marriage Mr. Winston so strangely desired. 
This fortune is a poor boon to Ethel if it must be won 
by the sacrifice of her freedom, while she is yet an 
infant.” 

“Really, Mrs. Methurn, you take a very singular 
view of this affair. Mr. Winston wishes to secure the 
happiness of his niece, and estimating my son as I do, 
I think he has taken an excellent method of doing so, 

I shall manage my ward’s fortune; you will educate 
her for her future position ; Verner will be preserved 
from the snares of the world by the responsibility he 
thus early assumes.” 

“But, Sir Hugh, they are unsuited to each other. 
But for this bequest, your son would never have thought 
of Ethel as his wife. He will not loveand cherish her 
as so tender a creature should be cherished. The day 
will come when Vernor will loathe the tie that binds 
him to her.” 

“ Really, Mrs, Methurn, I was not before aware that 
you are a sibyl who can foretell the futnre. I see no 
such probability; on the contrary, my son is strongly 
attached to the child. He will make her a suitable 
husband, and it is my wish that the marriage shall 
take place without delay. Only through gaining con- 
trol of this money can I escape ruin. It will come 
just in time to save the Priory from falling iato the 
hands of my creditors; and without it we shall soon 
be without a roof to shelter us. No windfall could 
have been more opportune.” 

Mrs. Methurn listened in surprise. 

“T thought we had lived so as to save money, sir. 
I had no idea that you are again em , 

“TJ have endeavoured to economize, but some claims 
of long standing have receutly come against me with 
their accumulated interest ; my estate is not entailed, 
and if I cannot meet these demands all will be swept 
away. Ethel’s fortune will enable me to redeem the 
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old place; but I will never touch a penny of it until 
she becomes Vernor’s bride. It would be a breach of 
trust that would cover me with infamy.” 

Sir Hugh spoke as if he were the most honourable 
and high-minded of men, instead of one who was 
planning a most shameful fraud for the purpose of 
imposing on the only true friend possessed by the poor 
victim he intended to immolate on the shrine of his 
avarice. 

Mrs. Methurn firmly said: 

I am sorry that your affairs are so much deranged 
but I still think it will be better to use your own be- 
quest of a thousand pounds to extricate yourself for 
the present; when Vernor is of age he can claim a 
portion of this money and help you out of your diffi- 
culties. It isthe most singular will I ever heard of, 
and leaves painful doubts on my mind as tw Mr. 
Winston’s capacity to make one at all.” 

“Tt is made, at all events, and there is no one to 
dispute its validity. The bequest you refer to would 
not suffice for my present necessities; Ethel, as my 
daughter-in-law, can save me from ruin. Simply as 
my ward, I should have to account for every penny of 
her fortuze; for Vernor shall never accept any pertion 
of it unless he becomes her husband. He likes the 
child; she is evidently fond of him, and everything 
can be speedily settled on a satisfactory footing, if 
you will do your part.” 

“My part, Sir Hugh, if honourably performed, will 
be to set before Etliel all the wretched possibilities of 
the future in entering into such a covenant as thia. 
It promises nothing but misery to your som and your 
ward.” 

The baronet’s face became purple, and with much 
difficulty he repressed an explosion of wrath. With 
extreme stateliness he replied : 

“TI have only to inform you, Mrs. Methurn, that, if 
you circumvent me in this affair, I shall remove my 
ward from your care and place her in a boarding- 
school. I have the entire control of her person, and 
I shall carry out my plan of uniting her to Vernor in 
spite of any opposition you may make.” 

Mrs. Methurn arose; she was very pale, but she 
— that further remonstrance was useless. She 
said : 

“That is sufficient, Sir Hugh. I see that the wrong 
you meditate will be consummated at all hazards, and 
I can only pray for my poor child, and prepare her to 
faee the crue! fate which takes from her the first 
privilege of womanhood—that of choosing the com- 
panion of her future tife. I shall not risk having Ethel 
removed from me, for I am her only true friend. I 
yield to necessity, and I promise to say nothing that 
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can prejudice her mind against the marriage en which 
you have determined. You can trust me, for you 
know that I have never violated my plighted word.” 

Sir Hugh knew that he could trust her, and he 
blandly said: 

“TI was sure that you would listen to reason, Agnes. 
It would have pained me deeply to remove the child 
from your maternal care; but I must have done so if 
you had arrayed yourself against the interests of my 
son.” 

“ You will require a copy of the will to be forwarded 
to you, of course. I shall be glad to see it when it 
arrives.” 

“ Certainly ; when it arrives you shall examine it as 
carefully as you desire. Prepare your protegée to 
give her hand to Vernor before the close of the present 
month, for it is necessary to send him to Amsterdam 
as her husband, that he may have full authority to 
settle up the estate of Mr. Winston.” 

“So soon! Yet if it must be, what difference can 
afew weeks make? I shall obey you, Sir Hugh, but 
I de it with extreme reluctance; and on your corscience 
roust rest the evil that may result from this most un- 
suitable alliance.” 

“TIT am quite willing to bear it. Perhaps if your son 
were the prospective bridegroom, you would have 
fewer scruples to overcome.” 

Mrs. Methurn calmly regarded him, as she re- 

lied : 

, “Perhaps I should, for Gerald and Ethel are ten- 
derly attached to each other. He is less erratic in his 
disposition than Vernor, and he would deeply feel the 
responsibility he would thus assume. But were he 
the bridegroom, I should equally oppose the plighting 
of children’s hands before their hearts have had an op- 
portunity to speak. It is a cruel injustice, for which no 
material prosperity can atone.” 

“Enough, Agnes; let us end this discussion. You 
understand my wishes, and you know of old that I 
am inflexible where I have determined on a course of 
action.” 

He waved his hand, and Mrs. Methurn retired, 
feeling the futility of any further attempt to move 
him, 

She walked to and fro in the wide hall, endeavour- 


ing to compose herself, and lift from her heart the op- 
pressive weight that had fallen on it. 

She knew that Vernor was selfish, hard-hearted, 
sarcastic, and self-indulgent; that few restraints of 
principle withheld him from auy course that promised 
enjoyment or aggrandizement; and his career as a 
man, with the means of dissipation in his hands, she 
felt assured would not be such as to fit him to become 


the guardian of the sensitive and refined child he 
wished to bind to himself, by bonds which only death 
might sever. 

Yet she was powerless to prevent this great wrong 
to Ethel. Sir Hugh possessed unlimited control ever 
her fate, and he would use it to his utmost in support 
of his own views. To retain her darling with her 
she must acquiesce in his plans, bitterly as she was 
opposed to them. 





CHAPTER XL 


Mrs. Meruurn went upon her daily rounds, gave 
orders for the dinner, and then, with a saddened heart 
ascended to her chamber. 

Mrs. Methurn had seen Vernor riding across the 
park, and she knew that Ethel was alone; yet she 
shrank from seeing her—{from learning how she had 
received the communication he had made to her. 

When the child heard her enter her room, she came 
through the door which opened into her own apart- 
ment, looking pale and bewildered. Her eyes met 
those of her protectress, and she threw herself upon 
her bosom with a burst of weeping. 

“Oh, aunt—dear aunt—what shall I do? Vernor 
says that I must marry him; that my uncle has left 
me money on the condition that I shall do so; but I 
am such a little girl; and what will Gerald say? He 
always called me his little wife, and—and somehow I 
thought that—tlhat 1 belonged to hina, and to you.” 

“My Ethel, you are too young to have thought of 
marriage with any one, and I am sorry that such a 
decision is pressed upon you now. I can only tell 
you to pray for guidance, and He who loved little 
children will show you the right path.” 

The child lifted her head, with a faint smile shining 
through her tears. She softly said: 

“ Yes, I will pray to God, and he will comfort me. 
Vervor says that I shall stay with you; that till I am 
eighteen 1 am not to go with him. But he is going 
away very soon, and I shall be left without either of 
my friends. If I only thought that Gerald would like 


me to mairy him, I should not mind much, for Vernor 
is very good to me of late, and he promised to send me 
the mest beautiful presents from Holland, where he 
means to go.” 

This childish prattle, in the most momentous crisis 
of her life, pained the listener deeply; but what was 








to be expected of so young a creature, but that she 
would be dazzled and won over by the promises of so 
smooth a talker as Vernor. Mrs. Methurn sat down, 
drew Ethel beside her, and gravely said: 

“ Put Gerald out of the question entirely, my love. 
He loves you as a brether, and will rejoice in the news 
of your good fertune. I have promised Sir Hugh to 
say nothing against this marriage, precipitate as it 
seems, and it only rests with you to decide whether 
you will obey your uncle’s wishes, and give your free- 
dom away, or accept the alternative of relinquishing 
your fortune.” 

“ But Vernor declares that he, too, will lose all; for 
he will accept nothing that I do not give him as—as 
my—— Oh, aunty, isn’t it ridiculous to talk of a 
husband for such a little thing as I am!” and, with 
childish thoughtlessness, she laughed aloud, adding: 
“But that is what he said, and he showed me so 
much that he can do with this money; he can save 
his father from ruin if he gets it, and it seems to me 
wrong to let poor Sir Hugh want what I can give 
him. Yes, if you think Gerald will not care very 
much, I believe it will be right todo as Sir Hugh 
wishes.” 

Mrs. Methurn sighed heavily; she knew it would 
be a severe blow to her son, but she could say nothing. 
She had plighted her word, and Ethel must be yielded 
to the fate that had been decreed to her, without in- 
terference on her part. The child naturally inter- 
preted her silence into acquiescence, and she prattled 
oR: 

“Vernor says that he will get me a harpsichord, 
and I shall learn how to play on it; that he will 
travel on the eontinent with me when I am old 
enough; and oh! aunty, he has promised me a pony 
phaéton, with a footman in livery. Won't that be 
grand? Then we can drive about the country in 
style.” 

“ Yes, my dear: you will be able to afford all those 
things,” replied Mrs. Methurn, absently. “ No doubt 
Vernor will be liberal enough toward you, so far as 
money is concerned. He is naturally lavish.” 

“Yes, he is very generous, and—and I think 
I can love him, aunty. He says I must think of him 
always as my dearest friend, for he will love meas his 
child-bride, and look forward to the time when we can 
always be together. Shall I write to Gerald, and tell 


| him myself what a strange thing I am going tu de? ” 
. t=} t=] 


“Tf you choose, Ethel. I shall write at the same 
time, and explain to him what has happened to render 
such a course necessary.” 

“T am afraid he won’t like it; but what can I do? 
I wish my uncle had not made such a strange will. 
If he had left me his fortune to do with as I please, I 
would have given Sir Hugh enough to pay his debts ; 
but he wanted me to marry Vernor, and I suppose it 
is my duty to do so.” 

“Tt is your fate, Ethel, and no one can escape that,” 
replied her friend, sighing deeply. “I could say much 
that my heart dictates, but it weuld be useless; and if 
I oppose the wishes of Sir Hugh and his son, I risk 
being separated frem you altogether; therefore I 
refrain. You have beeome as dear to me as my own 
child, and I could not bear to have you torn from me 
and placed among strangers.” 

“Oh! if there is any fear of that, I will do what- 
ever they wish. Could Sir Hugh remove me from 

ou?” 

“He is appointed the guardian of your estate and 
person, and if he desired to send you away, no one 
could interfere. He told me that he should send you 
to a boarding-school if I set myself in opposition to 
him.” ; 

“Then I must marry Vernor, for I could never bear 
to be taken from the dear old Priory, and yon, 
whom I love so dearly. Yes, Aunty—I see that I 
must marry Vernor. I will go now and write to 
Gerald.” 

She arose, and slowly went towards her own room 
—all the brightness faded out of her face—all the elas- 
ticity gone from her childish steps. 

She sat down, and wrote the following lines : 

‘‘Dear GERALD,—I have had a fortune left me by 
my mother’s uncle, on the condition that I shall be 
Vernor’s little wife, and not yours. I hope you will 
not take this very hard, though at first it seemed 
hard to me to change you fer him. But Sir Hugh 
says it must be so; and I shall be sent away to a 
dreadful boarding-school if I refusé to do what he 
wants me to. 

** I shall always love you as my dear brother, and I 
hope you won't think me ungrateful. This is'a very 
poor letter, but my heart is so full that I do not know 
what to say. 

“Your Ethel—no, Vernor’s Ethel, but your fast 
friend, “Ernet Cuirrron.” 

Mrs. Methurn enclosed this artless epistle to her 
son ; the days went on, and Ethel was kept in a con- 
tinued state of excitement by the bridal presents that 
were brought in for her. 

Everything that could enchant a childish heart was 








i. 
ordered from London; and at last came a fai like 
dress, in which she was to appear at the altar. = 

No one was bidden to the bridal, for Sir Hugh dj 
not care to have the event canvassed in the neighbout 
hood, Others might learn the contents of the win 
really made by Mr. Winston, and comprehend why 
had married his infant ward to his son. an 

The pony phaéton arrived, and in it Mrs, Msthy 
and her young charge were whirled to the euch 
where the ceremony was performed by the uate’ 
Mrs. Methurn had taken care to exact from Ve-nop 
written pledge that he would leave Ethel und» her 
charge till she attained her eighteenth year. Tis hy 
readily gave, for he knew that once secured 5f her 
fortune, he should be in no hurry to claim his 
bride. 

At the church-door the young couple 
Vernor set out for London, Ties sl gape 
for Holland. Ethel wept a few tears, but she was 
soon consoled, and Mrs. Methurn returned to the 
Priory to find a letter from Gerald, in reply to hers, 
One ran thus: 

“Oh, mother, I loved this little child too, too dearly 
to think with calmness of the fate my uncle has pre. 
pared for her. Vernor will make her miserable, ang 
my own heart feels as desolate as if the grave had 
closed over my dearest friend. Ethel is but a child, 
and I am very young, to feel a profound attachment. 
but she has wound herself into my heart by showing, 
unconsciously, all the sweet and tender impulses a 
her nature, until I felt as if she was soul of my soul, 
life of my-_life. Her uncle’s bequest has proved g 
fatal gift to her, I sadly fear ; but I must cease to think 
of the possible evil in store for her. My cousin may 
mature a better man than his youth promises, and | 
pray to Heaven that it may prove so. If he ouly 
makes Ethel happy, Ican forgive him for wresting 
her from me.” 

A few lines were enclosed for Ethel, in which hs 
wished her much happiness in her new position, and 
spoke of himself as devoted to his studies. The child 
read them over and over, with a feeling of disap- 
pointment she could not conceal. She said to his 
mother : 

“Gerald thinks that I have treated him badly, but 
how could I refuse to obey Sir Hugh? Dear Gerald, 
I hope he will become a great man some day.” 

Mrs. Methurn kissed her, and replied: 

“ Think no more of Gerald, my love. He is wrapped 
up in his books, and your duty is now due to Vernor, 
He is half-jealous of your fondness for my sonalready, 
and you will do well to forget your early friend.” 

Ethel flushed deeply, and she quickly replied: 

“That I never will do, Gerald taught me nearly 
all I know; he was always gentle and kind with me, 
and Vernor shall never make me forget him. He shall 
always be my friend and brother.” 

“ Asa devoted brother you may indeed regard him, 
Ethel, for in every strait in life be sure he will stand 
firmly by you, as if you were indeed his sister.” 

Before leaving the Priory, Vernor had again visited 
the secret chamber, and to his intense chagrin, found 
that the books from which he hoped to discover some- 
thing concerning its last tenant; were missing. He 
concluded at once that Sir Hugh had removed them, 
but he had not done so. 

His suspicions were confirmed that the truth had 
not been revealed to him, and he again sought the 
gipsy. in the hope that she might be induced to betray 
something. He found the encampment broken up, and 
the band dispersed. As he rode slowly over the 
ground they had lately occupied, the woman of whom 
he was thinking suddenly emerged from a narrow 
pathway and accosted him. 

“TI knew that you would seek me, and I have tarried 
here to await your coming. What have you now to 
say to me?” 

“T sought you to renew the offer I lately made. 
Tell me the whole mystery of this concealed room, and 
I will nobly reward you. Who was its last occupant, 
and is Sir Hugh’s assertion true, that a young girl, 
slain in defence of her lover, lies in the stone 
coffin ?” 

“Se you doubt the word of your father, young 
man. A most dutiful son, truly; but how should L 
know who lies buried in that receptacle? Yet I will 
enlighten you thus far; the remains of a fair woman 
who died in her youth, do lie there; let that suffice for 
the present; the day may come when you shall learn 
more, but you must win your right to know, by a deed 
similar to that which laid her there.” : 

“You speak in enigmas. I shall never take part in 
a civil war, as Lord ‘l'revor did, and still less should 
I hope to havea devoted woman thrust herself between 
me and danger.” 

The gipsy laughed sardonically. 

“Never fear but that you will rush into danger. 
Your line of life is crossed with many dangers, but you 
will not perish in the battle-field.” 

“ How then shall I meet my doom?” inyoluntari’y 
asked the young man, 
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«A jealous and outraged woman shall be the 
minister of fate to you.” 

He laughed aloud : 

“The gentle child who shortly becomes my bride, 
will never have nerve to strike a fatal blow. Go to— 
you are but a blind prophet.” a 

“Wait, and see what time will bring forth, then 
judge of my skillin divination. It is true, then, that 
; uare to marry the child who has inherited wealth 

an old dotard who had not the wit to secure his 
earnings to her. Hearken to my words—When the 
game fate comes to Ethel Clifton as was given to her 
who lies in the stone sarcophagus, I will reveal to you 
the mystery of the secret chamber, not before.” 

«Then I shall never know it, for Ethel will never 
be called on to expose her own life in defence of 


The wild laugh of the woman again rang out, and 
without further adieu, she disappeared by a winding 

h that led into the heart of the woodland. Vernor 
felt that it would be useless to follow her, for she could 
aasily evade his pursuit in the windings of the forest, 
and he rode rapidly away. 

On the morning of the marriage, Minchen and her 
gon stood outside of the church, and listened to the 
merry peal the bells were ringing in honour of the 
event. As the bridal party passed into the house, 
Melchoir spoke to his mother in suppressed tones : 

“The blows he gave me yet burn upon my flesh, 
yet you bid me hold my hand. He goes away to-day 
and I may lose his track for yeas. Why, then, shall 
I not strike him when I have the chance ?” 

«Bide your time, my son, for the chances of fate 
will yet place his destiny in your hands. I have read 
it through my skill, and until he comes within the net 
himself, you will be powerless.against him. Life is 
before you both, then wherefore seek to hurry events ? 
They will happen in their own good time.” 

“Are you sure that I shall yet have him in my 
power? I can wait years—years, if that day will 
con at last,” he savagely replied. 

“Tt shall come, trust to me,” and the two moved 
away as silently as they had come, 

(To be continued.) 


THOUGHTS OF HOME. 
“Tf there’s pleasure in thy tears, weep on.” 

On, how delightful, how pleasant it is, when we 
have returned from a very protracted absence, to re- 
ail che scenes of our childhood, and view in sweet 
retrospection the hallowed spot rendered dear to us by 
the recollection of our happier days. It brings back 
to our minds the time when, surrounded by our 
friends and kindred, we gaily sported amid the smiles 
of oe dear objects whe are now slumbering in the 
tomb. 

We were happy then—we knew not the troubles of 
of life; we were strangers to sorrow, nor had the 
prof hand of affliction bowed our spirits to the 
earth ! 
awaited us, we should have recoiled with horror at 
the thought. 

Driven from our home by cruel destiny, we have 
met the world’s cold frown with fortitude, we have 
buffeted the raging billows of misfortune, the storm 
of afiliction has laid us low—we have languished in 
despair, and even deplored the hour that gave us 
birth. We have met the world’s cold frown with 
firmness, like a stately oak, we have withstood the 
peltings of the pitiless storm; yet now, when we are 
recalled to recollection by the scenes of the past, our 
hearts sicken within our bosom, we weep even at our 
misery ; but there is pleasure in our tears, it awakens 
feelings of the holiest nature, and raises our souls in 
pure devotion to Heaven. 

here is something in the place of our nativity 
that renders it dear to us, no matter how humble, no 
matter how scanty of worldly comforts, The lonely 
cottage is dearer far to its inhabitants than the pomp 
and splendour of a palace—zlittering pomp can never 
bring happiness to a heart laden with sorrow and 
misfortune. Gold may, indeed, satisfy our bodily 
by but can never afford consolation to a troubled 


THE Prince or WALES AND THE Lirerary Funp. 
—The late Prinee Consort, in the second year after 
his marriage, presided at the festival of the Literary 
Fund, and the Queen has given permission that the 
Prince of Wales shall do the same in the second year 
of his marriage. 

Cookin VEGETABLES.— Although it is known that 
the water in which green vegetables are cooked is 
polsonous, there is not one house in fifty where the 
Vegetables are not cooked in smali vessels containing 
pd little water, which is never changed, and where 

© greens are sent to table with the water properly 
suusened from them. Let any person unable to eat 

heer) or greens cooked in a quart of water, try the 
eHeot of having them cooked in a gallon of water, or 


Had we then known the numerous trials that | 





of having the quart changed three or four times during 
the process, and he will soon discover the difference. 
It is trae that cooks are obstinate, and cannot easily 
be persuaded to make such a change in their habits. 
But let the point be insisted en, or else give up green 
vegetables. If potatoes are “ watery,” it is use 
they are ill-cooked. 








WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Br J. F. SMITH, Ese. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “Minnigrey,” &c. 


CHAPTER LXVL 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth— 
The violet’s bed not sweeter! Honest wedlock 
Is like a banqueting house, built in a garden, 
On which the spring flowers take delight 
To cast their modest odours. J. Middleton. 
Tue morning at last dawned on which Margaret had 
pledged her word to meet Harry Sinclair by the old 
churchyard, beyond the village, between Bordercleugh 
and the moor. For the first time she arrayed herself in 
the dress which had called forth the ominous observa- 
tion of Ned Cantor, and took unusual pains with her 
toilette. 
Mabel watched her with unfeigned surprise. 
“Do you expect visitors ? ” she inquired. 
“ No.” 





“Are you about to leave your home?” she added, 
anxiously, 

“ You will accompany me, dear mother!” replied her 
daughter, whose pale and delicate beauty never ap- | 
peared to greater advantage than in the simple but 
elegant attire she had chosen. “I have no secrets from 
you—or rather,” she added, correcting herself, and | 
smiling faintly, “I do not intend to have any.” | 

The suspicions of the anxious parent’s heart were | 
laid at rest—she was to be the companion ef ler child. 
What harm could possibly happen to her, with such a 
guardian by her side? 

At the request of Margaret—who observed that this 
was one of the wost important days of her life—Mabel 
dressed herself in her best apparel, and left the tower, 
leaning on the arm of her daughter, from whom she 
could not withdraw her looks of love and admira- 
tion. 

“ Never!” she exclaimed—* never have I seen you 
so beautiful! In that pale dress, and these flowers and 
white veil, you appear like a bride.” 

“Mother,” said her daughter, in that calm, decided 
tone, which, without knowing why, made her parent | 
tremble, “I have much to say toy-u! Sit on the} 
bank with me awhile—we have time enough before us | 
to reach our destination.” 

“And where is our destination, darling?” answered 
Mabel. 

“The churchyard, mother—where, sooner or later, 
all our wanderings must end.” | 

Leaving Margaret and her parent to continue their | 
conversation, we must request our readers to accom- | 
pany us to the spot where the former had appointed to | 
meet Harry Sinelair. 


The church of Monksholn—for that was the name 





of the sacred edifice—the only one for miles around, 
had formerly been annexed to a Cistercian Priory, the 
ruins of which might still be traced, no only in the 
burial-ground, but in several of the adjoining fields. | 
The building itself, like most of the churches on the | 
borders of the two kingdoms, had been erected with a | 
view to strength, as well as the religious purposes for | 
which it was designed. The windows were high and | 
narrow, 80 a8 on emergency to serve for loop-holes for 
the villagers, who, in the middle ages, had frequently 
been driven for protection to the shelter of its massive | 
walls. 

A few straggling yew-trees grew around it. They 
were evidently of great antiquity—probably coeval 
with the church itself. 

There were but few gravestones in the humble burial- 
ground. The cotters and small farmers who lived in | 
the neighbourhood were too poor to expend their scanty 
means in recording virtues which, in nine cases out of | 
ten, exist only in the imagination of the parish clerk or 
village schoolmaster, who generally supply the epi- 
taphs on such occasions. 

The consequence was, that Harry Sinclair, when he | 
reached the appointed place of rendezvous, found little | 
in the spot to amuse him. He was compelled to while 
away the time with his own thoughts. 

nce or twiee he looked impatiently at his watch. 

“She cannot fail me,” he said; “ no—my hold on 
her affections is too firm for that! She will keep her | 
tryst, despite the churl her father! What a triumph,” | 
he added, “‘ over Charles Harland, who took upon him- | 
self to lecture me on my heartlessness, as he called it, | 
and champion the virtue of Jane. She shall not re- | 
pent the step she is about to take, or her confidence in 
my honour! I will provide for her handsomely— | 
very handsomely—the instant I am Sir Harry Sin- | 
clair.” 


For nearly half-an-hour the seducer had been wait- 
ing in the churehyard, indulging in dreams of his ap- 
proaching triumph over the innocence of the girl to 
whom he had once professed an honourable love, before 
he observed that the south door ef the sacred edifice 
was Open. 

He looked carefully around him, but saw no one like 
Margaret approaching, With the intention of passing 
the time, he sauntered into the building. 

A marriage had been celebrated, and the clergyman 
was in the act of pronouncing the benediction as he 
entered. Scarcely knowing why, the young man quick- 
ened his steps, and, as he recognized the bride, a cry of 
rage and agony escaped him. 

“ Jane!” he exclaimed. 

He had not yet observed the bridegroom. 

The eyes of the former lovers met. The glance of 
the once loving, confiding girl was proud and scornful. 
She had given her hand to another—and by that act 
had crushed his hopes of title and fortune for ever; for 
that other was his uncle, Sir Cuthbert Sinclair. 
gut ” he muttered, between his clenched 

th. 

“ Harry!” said the old soldier, sternly, “ what brings 
you here—an uninvited guest! ” 

“I—I came to—to——” 

“Let me answer for him, Sir Cuthbert,” replied 
Lady Sinclair, in a tone whose studied coldness inflicted 
a deeper pang than reproach or anger could possibly 
have done. “ Your nephew came in the expectation of 
finding a mistress—a creature prepared to sell her soul 
for bread—to welcome infamy as a blessing, if shared 
with him!” 

It was painful to view the utter humiliation and de- 
gradation of the once high-spirited Harry Sinclair. 
The vengeance of the outraged girl had reached him, 
as she said, where he was most vulnerable—in his am- 
bition and pride: he saw the title he had anticipated 
would ove day be his escaping from him like a shadow, 
leaving him to struggle with the world—in which he 
once hoped to act a conspicuous part—or worse—a 
needy dependent upon the bounty of the relative 
whose wile he had so cruelly wronged. 

“Be satisfied with your triumph, Jane!” he mur- 
mured ; “it is complete: you have ruined me!” 

The once kind, generous-hearted girl turned dis- 
dainfully away. 

“ Harry,” said his uncle, firmly, “if you expect any- 
thing further from my favour or affection, it must be by 
au alteration in your cenduct, aud by asking the par- 
don of Lady Sinclair.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed the young man, passionately ; 
“she has sold herself to age—I at least offered her 
youth and love! Like the scorpion’s sting, her revenge 
will turn upon herself! ” 

Drawing his hat over his flushed brow, to conceal 
she weakness of which he felt ashamed, the disap- 

inted nephew rushed from the church, heedless 
whither he directed his steps; the shaft was in his 
very soul. Bitterly did he curse the pride and folly 
which had precipitated his ruin. In his madness he 
included the innocent cause of his mortification in his 
maledictions ; but they fell harmless on her head: it 
was not till he had wrung her heart with bitierness, 
and turned her very life bloood inte gall, that Mar- 
garet had turned and stung him. 

How often do men blame the innocent for their 
misfortunes, instead of their own headlong, selfish pas- 
sions. 

“Come, my love!” said the old man, pressing the 
hand of his newly-made bride; “forget him!” 

“T have forgotten him!” was the reply. 

The scarcely-repressed sigh coutradicted the words. 
Harry had said rightly: however justifiable her 
revenge, it was already beginning to recoil upon her- 
self. 

Mabel, who had been a trembling witness of her 
daughter's marriage, pressed to her side, to bid her 
farewell. 

“ No, no, dearest mother !” she whispered, clinging 
with childlike affection to her parent; “ I cannot part 
from you—I canuot leave you to brave the anger of 
my father.” 

“ That should have been thought of before,” replied 
her mother, without being aware of the reproach her 
words conveyed. 

“ It is a promise that you shall live with me—be ever 
near me,” continued Margaret ; “the thoughts of pro- 
viding you with a home of peace, free from the storms 
which have so agitated your former years, which 
induced me to ——. It is a promise,” she re- 
peated, appealing to her husband; “is it not, Sir 
Cuthbert ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied the baronet, in a tone of 
kindness; “1 shall be happy to receive your mother 
either as a visitor or an inmate of our home.” 

“It cannot be!” said Mabel, mourufully, but firmly ; 
“Tam a wife, and know tie obligations which the 
tie imposes. With all his faults, Ned dearly loved 
his child; and now that she is lost to him fer ever, he 
will require all my patient care to soothe his wounded 
spirit.” 
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“You forget,” urged her daughter, with a shudder, 
“that he ——” 

“TI forget nothing!” interrupted her mother, kissing 
her pale cheek, and blessing her. “ May you be happy, 
Margaret—lappy with the kind and honourable man 
who has raised you to his station. Daily I shall think 
of you—nightly pour forth my prayers fer your peace 


smith’s—we understand all about that. But, unfortu- 
nately, the aloe does not apply to an offence for 
which you have not yet been tried.” 

“And what offence may that be?” demanded 
Ned. 

The officer whispered a single word in his ear, and 
the wretched mar staggered into a seat, panic-struck. 


of mind and welfare; and if at times,” she added, “the | Despite the entreaties of Mabel, he refused to relieve 
loneliness of my sad destiny should wring a murmur | hersuspense by anyexplanation, and entered the chaise 
from my aged heart, the thought, the hope that youare with the officer with a dogged and sullen air. 


happy shall repress it.” 

t was im vain that beth the baronet and his bride 
entreated her to change her resolution. Mabel was 
not to be deterred frem acting, as she considered, 
rightly. She had opposed the crimes of her husband, 
as we have seen, at the risk of her life; but even 
the dread of his brutal wrath was powerless to shake 
her. 

She tottered rather than walked from the church, 
and, with a broken spirit, took her solitary way to 
Bordercleugh. 

Lady Sinclair was obliged to be supported to the 
carriage that waited to receive her, which, as she sank 
sobbing on the luxurious seat, started for the magnifi- 
cent seat of her husband in Scotland. 

When Ned Cantor first heard in the village the news 
of his daughter's marriage, he was incredulous: noth- 
ing could convinee, him of the fact but the inspection 
of the register in the parish church—then he doubted 
no longer. In the bitterness of his disappointment, 
he cursed both her and his unoffending wife, who had 
been but a passive witness of the ceremony: fortu- 
nately he had nearly two miles to walk before reach- 
ing his home, or the result might have been fearful— 
for murder was in both his heart and eye, as he rushed 
like a madman through the village. 

What was it to him that Margaret had married a 
baronet—was a lady? 





| 


| 


The very elevation she had | 


That night the desolate wife and mother was the 
enly inmate in the old tower of Bordercleugh. 





CHAPTER LXVIL 
Revenge maintains her empire in the breast, 
Tho’ every other feeling freeze to rest; 
And sooner may the crew-deserted bark, 
When tempests wildly rage and nights are dark, 
Admit a pilot, than may man obtain 
Reason when tossed upon the angry main. 
1. Trevanion. 
ALTHOUGH warned by his grandfather that all at- 
tempts to dispute the Briancourt title and estates 
would be useless, the pseudo-baronet persisted in 
contesting the claims of Dr. Harland—or, as we 
must for the future designate him, Sir Robert Brian- 


court. 

The contest afforded the gentlemen of the long robe 
a rich harvest; for, although the law in England is open 
to all, it is on the same condition as the turnpike-roads 
—the tolls must be paid. 

The most eminent counsel were engaged on either 
side; and Westminster Hall will long remember the 
opening speech of Sir Frederick Silvertop, in which 
that eloquent gentleman was admitted by his brothers 
of the bar to have surpassed all his previous efforts. 

As the trial progressed, the public excitement in- 


attained only separated her the further from him. Her | creased; it reached its climax when Lady Briancourt 
husband—was it likely he ever would acknowledge the | appeared in the witness-box, to make an avowal of her 
convicted felon as his father-in-law—or her children, | own dishonour—for such the nullity of her marriage 


if she had any, hear his name without derision ? 


was sure to be considered in the eyes the world. Sir 


“And I so loved her!” he said, as these thoughts | Robert would fain have spared the aged woman the 
revolved in his mind, taking the place of harsher and | deep and bitter humiliation ; but his opponent was de- 
revengeful feelings. ‘‘ God knew where to punish, and | termined to wring her heart—to torture her proud 


He has struck aright!” 


Mabel, pale and calm, awaited the return of her hus- | 


band. There are moments in our existence when ex- 
treme terror arms the soul with a courage which, under 
ordinary cireumstances, we should not possess. Such 
was the feeling ef the desolate woman when she heard 
the step of her husband upen the stairs. At the worst 
he could only slay her, and now that her child was 
gone, she felt indifferent to the worst. 

“Where is Meg ? ” he demanded, in a bitter tone. 

“Gone, Ned!” 

“Gone, woman?” 

“Yes with her husband, Sir Cuthbert Sinclair. Why 
ask me, when I read in your flashing eye and hissing 
words that you know all? She has left us, and my 
heart is once more desolate.” 

“Curse her!” exclaimed Ned; “curse her for her 
ingratitude and cunning! May her days be passed in 
sorrow—her nights in bitter, unavailing tears! May 
her children live to taunt and hate her! May——” 

“Bless her!” said Mabel, sinking on her knees ; 
“may the God of Mercy, from the rich fountains of 
his love pour balm’ and consolation on her wounded 
— May her children live te honour and respect 

er! 





Her husband, astonished at such audacity, raised his | 


clenched fist, and stood over her. 


spirit. He therefore caused her to be subpoenaed ; and 
whilst the examination was being conducted by Ser- 
jeant Pompus—who, with his usual tact, s-eered, 
bullied, and insinuated by turns—he sat by his side, 
enjoying her agony. 

The sight of it half repaid him for the loss of the 
name and fortune he had proved himself unworthy to 


yo the cold dew stood upon the brow of the 
witness, and the death-pang was in her heart, her li 
never faltered. Her evidence was clearly, deliberately 
and circumstantially given. 

Serjeant Pompus enjoyed the triumph of killing his 
victim, but could not shake her testimony. It was 
evident to all who saw her agonised features as she 
left the witnss-box, that the hand of death was upon 
her. 

Charles and the faithful Barnes carried rather than 
assisted her to her carriage; and she returned to her 
house at Brompton. 

The verdict, as might be anticipated, was in favour 
of the claimant, who quitted the court with a deeply 
tranquil spirit. The decision of the jury gave him 
rank—a name for his son to inherit—a fortune worthy 
of that name; and yet it was not the accession of for- 
tune or title which made his heart rejoice: the fame 
of his mother was cleared—the stain was removed 


“ May her days be long and happy!” continued the | from the memory of the only parent he had ever 


deveted mother, “and her age unruffled by misfor- 
tune! May she live to pray for, to pity her guilty, 
erring father, and never know the pangs of outraged 
love and confidence betrayed, which I have done.” 

She rose from her knees, and, fixing her eyes firmly 
upon her busband, whom surprise rather than any 
other feeling restrained, added : 

“Strike me, Ned! I am tired of life! 
your brutality at once!” 

The hand fell, but not upon the speaker; for before 
he could accomplish his brutal purpose, a strong grasp 
was laid upon his collar, and a voice, in the mildest ac- 
cents possible, whispered in his ear: 

“‘ Edward Cantor, you are my prisoner.” 

He started, and recognized the features of the officer 
who, so many years previously, had arrested him for 
a for which he had been sent from Eng- 
and. 

‘“* Prisoner!” faltered the ruffian; “it’s a mistake!” 

“* Possibly,” auswered the detective, in the same quiet 
tone, at the same time slipping a pair of handcuffs 
over his wrists, with a dexterity which long practice 
renderei easy. 

“T tell you I can explain it.” 

“No doubt you can! But unfortunately, I am not 
@ judge.” 

“T have my pardon in my pocket!” roared Ned. 
“ Ay,” said his captor, “fer the affair at the gold- 


End it and 











known. His love and veneration for the dead were 
without alloy, except the pity he felt for the living. 

“ You have killed the old hag!” exclaimed Mr. Phi- 
neas Broadlands—for such was the designation which 
the verdict of the jury rendered legally his. “ That is 
one consolation.” 

“My dear sir,” replied Serjeant Pompus, with a 
self-satisfied smile, “‘ you overrate my poor abilities.” 

“ Not iu the least.” 

“ Your case is peculiarly hard.” 

“TInfernally,” ejaculated his client. 

“ And the conduct of your grandmother most unna- 
tural.” 

“Was it not? ” demanded the psuedo-baronet, in a 
lachrymose tone; “reared in the lap of luxury—for 
years in the possession of rank.” 

“ Which rank,” interrupted his adviser, “may not 
yet be lost to you. Your case has excited great sym- 
pathy, and the Crown might, on a proper representa- 
tion, create you a baronet by the style and title of Sir 
Phineas Broadlands.” 

This was an idea which had never before struck his 
disappointed client, and he resolved to exert every 
energy to obtain it. 

“Only let the old harridan die,” he muttered, “ and 
Broadlands be mine, and I may triumph vet.” 

When Sir Robert Briancourt arrived at Brompton he 


found that Sir Henry Halford had been sent for. That 





: - ae 
distinguished practitioner at once pronounced the case 
ef the dowager to be hopeless. 

“She may linger a few days,” he said, in answor i. 
the anxious inquiries of the baronet; “ possibly 
week! But her system has received too great q shock 
to permit any hopes of a permanent recovery.” 

After receiving the congratulations of Barnes, who 
wept with iy at seeing the son of his old master ects. 
blished in the honours of his family, Sir Robert pro- 
ceeded at once to the chamber of the dying womap, 
Deeply grateful as he felt towards her for the tardy ao 
of justice and restitution she had performed, he was 
too clear-sighted not to perceive that revenge had been 
the motive, and not a sense of justice. He remem. 
bered that he was a minister of the Most High 

te probe the moral ulcers of the soul—to spear 
of repentance before he uttered words of hope and for. 
giveness. 

He found her propped up on pillows—weak, but per. 
fectly sensible. The terrible excitement had given wa 
to extreme languor. The smile which curled her thin 
lips as he entered the room, had something fiend-liks 
in its expression—it announced the triumph of long- 
concentrated hate. 

Mary, who was weeping by her side, shuddered ag 
she observed it. Her gentle heart had buried its yo. 
sentment towards her unfortunate cousin—shie {elt 
only pity for his fallen state. 

“Welcome, Sir Robert Briancourt!” faintly ex- 
claimed her grandmother. “It is something to have 
lived to address you by your title! for it is yours,” sh 
added, in an anxious tone—“ legally yours !” 

The baronet bowed in the affirmative; and the 
speaker sank back upon the pillows, from which she 
had partially raised herself, with a sigh of resigns 
tion. 

“Lady Briancourt! ” said the worthy man. 
**No—no! not that name! It is no longer mine! 
Clara Broadlands!” interrupted the dowager; “the 
name I bore ere youth was blighted—the name of 
my poor murdered child! The family jowels, the 
plate—all shall be given up to you! They are at my 
banker’s!” 

“To your grand-daughter, rather.” 

“ Yes—yes! Mary will be Lady Briancourt—Clan’s 
child! There at least I have made atonement!” 

“ Atonement must be preceded by repentance!” said 
Sir Robert, sinking upon his knees by the side of the 
bed, where he commenced a long and fervent prayer, 
in which he dwelt upon the forgiveness of injuries as 
the only condition upon which pardon could be asked 
and obtained of the offended Deity. Long and elo- 
quently did he dwell upon the theme, before his words 
produced the effect he most desired upon the resentful 
spirit of the dying woman. 

“My father wronged you,” he said; “deeply wronged 
you—yet he did so in ignorance. Your son disobeyed 
ren rma! you ; bitter was his punishment. Your 

a—— 


or Onrse him!” exclaimed the vindictive woman, 
whose heart still rankled with the taunts and shame 
which Serjeant Pompus, at the suggestions of his 
client, had heaped upen her. “ Let him dio a beggar. 
May he——” 

Mary threw her arms around the neck of the speaker, 
and kissed the lips which were breathing curses on the 
head of her persecutor. 

“Forgive him, grandmamma!” she whispered; “for- 
give him, that God may pardon you! ” 

It was not till after a long and earnest interview, in 
which Sir Robert spoke with the authority as well a3 
the consolation of his sacred office, that he succeeded 
in wringing from the lips of the sufferer the avowal 
that she forgave all her enemies, even as she hoped to 
be forgiven. 

Two days before her death, her grand-daughter en- 
tered the room with a letter in her hand ; it was from 
Lady Sinclair, announeing her marriage and her arrival 
in town the very next morning. , 

“Noble girl!” exclaimed the dowager, when in- 
formed of the union of her protegée with the uncle of 
her former lover; “well has she avenged her sex. She 
has struck the deceiver in the only place where he is 
sensible—his pride—his interest—his ambition. Such 
men have no hearts!” 

Mary sighed. ‘There was something in the dispro- 
portionate marriage of her sister with a man old enough 
to be her grandfather, which revolted the natural 
delicacy of her mind. Deeply as Jane had been wronged 
and insulted by the heartless proposals of Harry Sin- 
clair, and much as she despised him, such was not the 
revenge she would have chosen, 

“You disapprove of her conduct?” observed the 
dying woman. : 

“] regret it!” replied the young wife, hesitatingly 
—for she could not bring her lips te condemn the cou- 
panion of her childhood : the heart cannot detach itself 
so easily from its first affections—memory will play the 
traitor to reason. “I fear she has not yet forgotten 
the dream of her first love!” 

“ Everything may be fergetten!” answered her 
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dmother sternly, “ but the sense of dishonour and | spitefully, “or the artful thing would never have mar- | 
the desire of vengeance. Tam glad that she is coming,” | ried him! I am glad the 91d fool did not propose to | 


she added, thoughtfully; “perhaps I was wrong to | 
conceal from her for so many years the secret of her | 
birth—she would have been happier had she known it | 
sooner. It was # cruel kindness—although I did not | 
mean to be cruel! ” 

When Sir Cuthbert and his bride arrived at Bromp- 
ton, all who had been previously acquainted with the 
‘ovous, blooming Jane, were struck by the alteration 
equally apparent in her manners and appearance. She 
was paler and much thinner than formerly; her eyes 
still retained their expression, but had lost that 

liar brilliancy which constituted their beauty—like 
Fnonds which had been breathed upon, their lustre 
was gone. Her air was reserved, but not proud. She 
seemed like a are continually on the watch lest some 
sudden impulse should destroy the self-control which 
an indomitable will upheld. 

It was only when alone with Mary that she gave 
way to regrets and sorrows which were consuming 
her, and wept like a child upon her bosom. She 
had no eoncealments—no reserve from her: every 
feeling of her torn heart was poured into her sympa- 
thising ear as freely as if they were confessed to heaven 
itself. 

Her only remorse was that she had left her mother 





—the tender parent who had watched over her in) 
sickness—who had so deeply suffered and prayed for | 


her. 

“I ought to have foreseen,” she said, in bitter ac- | 
cents of self-reproach, “that my mother would not | 
abandon her duty, although her child forgot hers. I 
see her in my dreams, Mary,” she added ; “ pale, silent, 
patient, and sorrowful ; suffering from the brutal tem- 

and violence of the man 1 am condemned to call 
my father!” 

“Your father!” ejaculated her sister; “ you do not 
know, then, that he———” 

“What?” demanded Lady Sinclair, seeing that the 
speaker hesitated;: “do not keep me in suspense; 
there is no mercy in such kindness! I have grown 
nervously, childishly impatient,” she added; “ pray 
bear with me!” 

As delicately as possible Mary proceeded to inform 
her that her father had been arrested upon a charge 
of stealing a box containing papers and valuable 
documents from the chamber of Barnes; in pity to 
her feelings, she suppressed the more fearful crime of 
his having attempted to murder Nicholas Arden, 
feeling certain that that part of the accusation must 
fall to the ground, in consequence of the death of the 
old miser. 

“More shame!” groaned the unhappy daughter of 
Ned Canter; “ more infamy!” 

Fer several minutes she hid her face in her hands, 
as if to veil the sight of her degradation from the eyes 
of the friend she so fondly loved. 

“Jane!” said her sister, in a serious tone, at the 
same time throwing her arms around her, “this is 
weak—this is unworthy of you! There can be neither 
shame nor infamy in those whom God hath created, 
and by virtue have continued pure. Shame is not 
hereditary. Do you think that I, my husband, or any 
of your friends, will love you the less on account of 
your parent’s crimes? Rather the more—a hundred 
times the more, if possible—for you have need of love 
and consolation!” 

Lady Briancourt welcomed the return of her adopted 
child with pride and satisfaction ; the resolute, decided 

of Jane excited her admiration: she had set 


her heel upon the who would have stung her, 
and crushed the ile; raised herself to a higher rank 
than her lover have offered. 


Mary listened to her grandmother's praise of her 
sister in painful silence, she could not bring her lips to 
‘pprove of that which her heart secretly condemned. 

“Happiness cannot be the result of such an ill-as- 

t !” she considered; “the flower of 
pring must wither on the breast of winter—the bitter 
sense of wrong, of betrayed affection past—and the 
future must be dark and cheerless! ” 

But unwilling to inflict pain where she so tenderly 
iret, the happy wife of Charles kept her opinion to 

When Sarah Tubby heard of the rich alliance which 
the daughter of Ned Cantor had formed, she tossed her 
head disdainfully, and affected to giggle, to conceal her 
spite. From some long-cherished secret motive, she 
had always hated Jane ; her elevation at once humbled 
and provoked her. 

a “Ladyship, indeed !” she exclaimed with a sneer; 
Pretty ladyship ! whilst my own real young mistress 
only plain Mrs. Briancourt! ‘To be sure, Sir Cuth- 
st 1s merely a Scotch baronet, and Mr. Charles 

Ps areal English one—there is some comfort in 


“But Sir Cuthbert is immensely rich !” quietly ob- 
served Barnes, who knew her unjustifiable dislike to 
bis favourite, and delighted to provoke her. 

To be sure, sir, heis!” replied the aged spinster, 








me! I would not have him, with all his wealth—I | 
would not have sold myself for a title! ” 

“T am sure you would not!” answered her fellow | 
servant, with provoking dryness; “such things are 
only offered to the young and beautiful—and you, 
Tubby, must be as old as the baronet himself!” 

“JT—I, Mr. Barnes—you know that——” 

Indignation or prudence prevented her completing 
the sentence. Barnes was one of the most provoking 
fellows in existence when it came to dates—so the 
angry Abigail sat bridling and rocking herself to and 
fro in her chair till she heard her mistress’s bell, when 
she bounced out of the room with the air of an insulted 
beauty of sixty. 

It was hard, when we recollect that, availing herself 
of the privilege of her sex, for the last twenty years 
she had only acknowledged to forty-tliree. 

“Tubby,” said the dowager, when the enraged 
spinster entered the chamber, “ you will see that Lady 
Sinclair’s apartments are properly arranged.” 

“ Whose did you say, my lady ?” answered the wait- 
ing woman, with a demure look. 

“Lady Sinclair’s !” 

“ Certainly, my lady !” simpered the old spinster. 

Then, affecting for the first time to perceive Jane, 
she welcomed her back to Brompton with an air 
of supercilious kindness, addressing her as Miss 
Cantor. Foth Mary and her grandmother were pre- 
voked, but the object of her petty malice merely 
smiled. 

“You forget yourself, Sarah!” said her mistress, 
in a faint tone, for the agitation occasioned by the 
reunion with her children had exhausted her. ‘“ You 
will henceforth address and speak of my adopted 
daughter by her present title, or I shall find a way to 
punish you !” 

This was in allusion to her will, in which Tubby 
had every reason to suppose that she was well pro- 
vided for. 

“ T am sure, my lady,” she said, in a tone in which 
anger and mortification strove for mastery, “I had 
no intention of offending you ; but how could I suppose 
that—— Well! Lady Sinclair shall be treated with 
every respect by me! And why not?” she added; 
‘I was fellow-servant with her mother at the hall!” 

“ And with my father, if I mistake not,” observed 
the object of her hatred, with quiet dignity: ‘“‘I have 
heard him speak of you.” 

The features of the Abigail became alternately red 
and pale with passion: the shaft rankled in the only 
point where she was vulnerable—her vanity The 
consciousness that the girl she had so long treated 
with insolence knew of her former flirtations with Ned 
Cantor, and his rejection of her, inflicted a deeper 
wound than reproof or anger could have done. 

“T shall not give very much trouble, Tubby,” con- 
tinued the speaker; “my own woman will wait upon 
me. You may leave the room: conversation only 
agitates my dear, kind parent.” 

‘“‘ Her dear parent!” muttered the mortified Sarah 
Tubby, as she descended the staircase: “my lady 
must be mad to permit such familiarity from a low- 
born chit, reared out of charity; and her own woman, 
too! Some respectable young person, no doubt, who 
little dreams that she is serving the daughter of a con- 
victed thief! But I’ soon undeceive her!” 

With this benevolent intention, she sailed into the 
house-steward’s room, but was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Lady Sinclair’s waiting-maid was a French- 
woman, who could neither speak norcomprehend a 
single word of English: and the baronet had sent his 
other servants to his town house, in order that they 
might avoid all contact with the domestics of Lady 
Briancourt. 

To console herself, she attempted to vent her 
spleen upon Barnes, by speaking ill of his yeung 
favourite, but the old man silenced her by observing, 
that she ought to entertain a very different feeling to- 
words Lady Sinclair, seeing how fond she had been of 
her father. 

We have seen the expiring lamp, before its last rays 
are extinguished, send forth a cheerful, though un- 
certain light—so it was with Lady Briancourt: the 
day preceding her death, she appeared so calm and 
collected, that all but her medical attendants were de- 
ceived into the hope that, despite her years, she might 

et recover from the shock her system had received. 
Towards night these favourable symptoms disappeared : 
she became restless and wandering, and murmured 
disconnected sentences, in which the names of her 
father, Captain Stanley, and her murdered child were 
alone distinguishable. 

She expired towards morning, worn out with the 
struggles of heart and mind which for so many years 





her proud spirit had submitted te. So tranquil was tho 
final transition, that it was not till Sir Rebert and his | 
son attempted to lead the sisters from the chamber 


where death reigned supreme, that they were sensible 


of the loss they had sustained. 


We will pass over the grief of Mary and Lady Sin- 
clair—it is a tale too often told. 

With all her defects—and they were grave and 
many—Lady Briancourt tenderly loved the help- 
less children towards whom she had acted as a second 

rent. 

When the will of the dowager was opened, all but 
Barnes was astonished at the vast fortune she had left 
behiad. Her long retirement at the holm had enabled 
her to accumulate more than two-thirds of her income, 
which had been regularly invested, under the direction 
of the house-steward and her bankers. 

The entire sum, with the exception of a legacy of 
ten thousand pounds to her worthless grandson, and 
life annuities to Tubby and Barnes, was to be divided 
equally between Mary and Jane, for their sole and 
separate use, independent of the control of their hus- 
bands. 

This accession of wealth afforded no joy to either ef 
them. Mary had neither interest nor feelings apart 
from Charles; and wealth to Lady Sinclair was a use- 
less burthen, Sir Cuthbert, in his devotion to his 
young wife, having made the most liberal, net to say 
extravagant, provision for her future welfare. 

With the death of Lady Briancourt, the presecution 
against Quirk and his accomplice was permitted to 
drop, out of consideration to Jane. When the day of 
trial eame, no evidence was offered, no witnesses ap- 
peared, and at the termination of the assizes they were 
discharged by proclamation—once more let loose upon 
the world, wiser but not better men. 

At the entreaty of Mary and her husband, Sir 
Cuthbert and Lady Sinclair returned with them to the 
manor-house. An agent was put in possession of the 
estate of Broadlands—Sir Robert having advised his 
daughter-in-law not to take up her residence there till 
the law should have decided on the validity of her 
claims. 

(To be continued.) 





TYPHOID FEVER IN NORTH WALES. 


Ferstrnio06 is a parish in North Wales. It has 
recently suffered from a severe epidemic of fever. 
Out of a population of six thousand, upwards of six 
hundred were seized with the malady. ‘I'he attention 
of the medical department of the Privy Council was 
directed to an irruption of disease at once so unusual 
and widespread ; and Dr. Buchanan was instructed to 
investigate its origin and nature. His report on the 
outbreak is of considerable interest as touching cer- 
tain vexed questions concerning the genesis of con- 
tinued fevers. The villages of Bethania, Tanygrision, 
and Glanynwil, inhabited by labourersin the adjacent 
slate-quarries, have suffered most severely from the 
fever. 

The disease is said to have differed from ordinary 
typhoid fever in being very contagious, but the evi- 
dence in favour of this view is far from conclusive. 
The arguments adduced are four. 

First, this was the local belief. Secondly, many of 
the persons hired to attend the sick at their own 
homes contracted the fever. Thirdly, one person after 
another was attacked in the same house; and lastly, 
this phenomenon was ess frequent when the first case 
was removed to hospital. 

The first argument has no weight; the second and 
third statements are equally explicable on the view 
that the fever had a local origin. For the last argu- 
ment to be of any value, it is necessary that the facts 
and circumstances of each case should have been care- 
fully investigated. There is no fact to show that the 
fever was propagated by the sick in localities befere 
free from it. 

The condition of the houses which attracted chief 
attention was their overcrowding. The number of 
labourers employed in the quarries within the last two 
years has largely increased. There had not been any 
proportionate increase of house accommodation in the 
immediate vicinity. As a consequence, every house 
was crowded to excess. Dr. Buchanan gives the 
following examples of the state of overcrowding 
which existed :— 

“ There is a row of cottages at Glanpywll, called 
Treddoll, each of whieh consists of a good-sized day- 
room, a sort of cellar, anda bedroom on the ground 
level; and of an upper bedroom, or loft, approached 
by a ladder from the day-room. 

“The dimensions of the lower bedroom ars about 
8 ft. by 6 ft. superficial, and 5} ft. high. It can, of 
course, only contain one bed; the lower sash of the 
window opens, but can only be kept open by a 


rop. 
att The loft measures about 12 by 6 ft. superficial, and 
its roof (sloping from about 2} ft. at the wall to 6} ft. 
in the middle) has an average height of about 44 ft. 
In this loft are two or even three beds. Light is 
admitted by one pane of glass replacing a slate in the 
roof ; there is no opening for air except the door into 
the day-room. 

“ ‘lhe cubic capacity of the lower bedroom is, there- 
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fore, under 300 cubic feet, and of the upper sleeping- 
room under 350 cubic feet. 

“ Now, in one cottage of Treddoll ten people sleep 
at night—five of the family and five lodgers. Three 
lodgers sleep in the lower room; the family and two 
lodgers im the loft. There has been one case of fever 
here. 


“In another of the cottages twelve people have 
slept by night in the two rooms. A man, his wife, 
two grown sons, a daughter of eleven years, and three 
lodgers occupied the upper room. A married daughter, 
her husband, and two daughters slept down-stairs. In 
this house there were six cases of fever, and one 
child died of it. And so on for other houses of that 


row. 

“ But the whole tale of overcrowding in the slate 
Villages is not even yet told. The quarry labourers 
work by relays, some by day, others by night. 

“ As a day-worker leaves his bed in the morning, he 
makes room for a night-worker who has just returned 
home. Reeking with his labour, with no change of 
clothes, and latterly almost always wet through with 
rain, this man takes his portion of bed, and his fifty 
cubic feet of air, hot as they have been left by his fel- 
low.” 

Some of the labourers sleep in a sort of barracks at 
the quarries; there the overcrowding was not so great. 
The fever was most prevalent in the crowded houses ; 
few cases occurred in the barracks. 

The population as a whole was sufficiently fed. 
Their chief diet consists of bread, butter, and skim 
cheese, with potatoes occasionally. Meat is usually 
eaten once a week. The drink is generally tea, and 
the workers get beer. As a rule, the latter are tem- 
perate. 








THE DRUGGISTS AND THE NEW MEDICAL BILL 


Tne provisions of the Medical Amendment Bill 
which was brought up by a committee for the con- 
sideration of the Medical Council have created con- 
siderable excitement amongst the large and influential 
body of dispensing chemists and druggists. 

Three classes of persons interested in pharmacy 
have been especially alarmed : those who are interested 
in secret remedies, those embarked in counter-practice, 
and those generally who dispense by their own leave 
and licence and are not members of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. The first, because secret remedies are at- 
tacked, and the protection of the Government stamp is 
removed; the second, because that mode of poisoning 
which is called counter-practice is limited and re- 
strained; the third, because it is proposed to require 
an educational standard fer those who deal with drugs 
and poisons, whose busivess it is to interpret prescrip- 
tions, to conduct chemical operations, to combine 
potent substances, to prepare important medicinal 
substances, and who are yet in a great number of 
cases destitute of the qualities which such avocations 
require, and whom the public could never trust with- 
out fear and trembling if they knew how deficient they 
sometimes are in elementary information. 

A great deal of this alarm is premature, for no sueh 
bill can be said to have any present existence, as it is 
only vaguely contemplated; the bill was brought up 
in a somewhat crude form, but it was recommitted, 
and has never actually been ever under the considera- 
tion of the council. 

Nevertheless, such things as we haye hinted at are 
undoubtedly contemplated; and in the abstract we 
must confess that our sympathies go with the inno- 
vations. But from the abstract to the real there is a 
chasm ; and much will have to be done before it can 
be spanned in this particular case. 

The chemists and druggists have everything to 
gain by a satisfactory legal organization of their 
body. The Plarmaceutical Society has rendered ser- 
vice, which cannot be over-estimated, ia educating and 
disciplining a large number of their body. Its diploma 
is a title of efficiency; it has raised the status of the 
whole trade, and, what is mere, it has increased its 
power and usefulness. 

Both the medical profession and the public are 
largely indebted to the late Jacob Bell, the founder of 
that society, for the benefits it has conferred. But it 
does not fully represent the whole body of the che- 
mists; outside the pale of the society are a great mass 
of persons, some highly educated, some isdifferently, 


and very many not at all; some capable, slsilful, and | 


well-established dispensers ; some assistant-chandler- 
shopkeepers, who combine “ general stores” with bad 
drugs. 

The safety and well-being of the public, and the 
honour and respectability of all concerned, continue to 
call for some more perfect organization of the whole 
class of dispensers. It must be on the basis of a recog- 
nition of the rights of existing druggists who have any 
serious claim to the title ; it must also obviously lead 
them to gather round the Pharmaceutical Society, 
which has now a corporate and legal position of the 
most selid character, and a well-established reputa- 





tion as an educational institution, whose diplomas are 
coveted. 

Within these limits a plan might, we think, be de- 
vised which would meet the views of the great majority 
of chemists, pharmaceutical and non-plarmaceutical, 
and which would also satisfy the medical profession 
and tke public that some guarantee of fitness might in 
future be obtained. 





THE CENSUS. 





We continue from our last number, eur analysis 
of the Census :— 

OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 
CLASS Il, (DOMESTIC.) 

10,058,938 persons belong to the domestic order, 
inclading one-third of the male and two-thirds of the 
female population. 

2,650,096 wives and 269,142 widows are not other- 
wise described. These women are sometimes returned 
as of no occupation. But the occupation of wife and 
mother and housewife, (the Commissioners very 
naively remark,) is the most impertant in the country, 
as will be immediately apparent if it be assumed for a 
moment to be suppressed, 

838,856 wives are returned under other occupations, 
and so are 487,575 widows. Many daughters, sisters, 
nieces, and grand-daughters, resident with relatives, 
are here returned; but others are returned among the 
industrial classes engaged in household duties. The 
numbers were 2,279,257, of whom 246,874 were twenty 
years of age and upwards. Again, 1,597,310 females 
nearly all under the age of twenty were scholars. 

Deducting the number of this order, and of order 18, 
from the total female population, 3,436,749 women 
remain, who figure in the other orders, including the 
wives of 402,473 inn, beer, lodging-house, and shop- 
keepers, of farmers (also their daughters), shoemakers, 
and butchers. The occupation of the 3,436,749 women 
in other than household and maternal duties is given 
under other classes. 

The male children and others in this order are 
1,710,395; while the scholars (boys) so described are 
1,552,738. The number of scholars (including children 
receiving tuition at heme), has increased in the last 
ten years to an extent showing remarkably hew the 
education of children was neglected down to the date 
of that enumeration. 

The number of scholars under 5 years of age has 
doubled in ten years. At the age 5-10 the scholars 
from 1,222,493 rose to 1,587,854; or from 61 to 69 in 
100 boys, 56 te 66 girls living of that age. At this 
age the proportion of boys at school is greater than the 
proportion of girls. At the age 10-15, the scholars 
from 772,906 in 1851 rose to 1,028,897 in 1861. The 
proportion ef boys in recognized occupations remains 
the same as it was (37 in 100); and so in the lower 
proportion of girls (20); the increase of scholars 
arising from the transfer to the class scholars of 
numbers from the unoccupied class at home, which 
even in 1861 comprised 18 in 100 boys, 27 in 100 
girls. In 1861 the scholars increased at the age of 
15-20; when we have 37,208 boys and 59,126 girls 
returned as scholars, 4 and 6 per cent. of the whole 
number; 91in 100 boys, and 69 in 100 girls, being 
employed in other classes. A hizh proportien, 25 in 
100, of the girls of 15-20, are at ome, and unclassed 
in any definite occupation, but they are eften em- 
ployed in household duties. The education of nearly 
all, except the professional classes, is completed at the 
age of twenty; but 3,862 males and 1,673 females are 
returned as scholars at that age and upwards. 
4,449,242 children were living between the ages of 5 
and 15 ; 2,616,731 it is gratifying to fiud were 
“ scholars ”; 638,274 were occupied in various ways; 
and, unfortunately, 1,194,247 were at home, apparently 
deriving n¢@ instruction from any of the schools. 

The fifth order (Class II.) comprises 1,367,782 
persons, who are engaged in entertaining and per- 
forming personal services; 210,783 are males and 
1,156,999 are females. 

The first sub-order of 159,134 persons (73,336 
males and 85,798 females) comprises the great class of 
hotel-keepers, innkeepers, publicans, lodging-house 
keepers, and eating-house keepers. 66,260 persons, 
namely, 52,735 men and 13,525 women, are returned 
as hotel, &c., keepers, licensed victualiers, or publicans. 
The number of publicans’ licences in force in the year 
1861 was 64,991. 

The men of tle second sub-class are nearly all 
domestic servants; 24,453 are inn and clubhouse 
servants, 554 are cellege servants, and 1,651 are 
hespital attendants. Of the domestic servants, 11,897 
are coachmen, 21,396 are grooms, and 14,621 are 
gardeners, who are intimately connected with the 
third and fourth class. 224,642 men servants were 
taxed by the Inland Reveuue department, and 17,834 
were exempt frem charge in the census year, the 
former including 73,030 servants under 18, and 





—————_—_.. 
141,453 servants ef 18 years of age ang Upw 
besides 7,404 under gardeners, and 2,755 under. a, 
keepers, The net of taxation, therefore, oie, 
90,199 men, who are probably out-door Serva . 
living in detached dwellings, and calling tieys.t,. 
gardeners, grooms, gamekeepers, labourers, o; — 
thing else. The wale servants who are chargai 
evidently not all domestic servants. Of the 17 834 
servants exempt, 2,001 are kept by officers of the Ain 
and Navy. J 

Of 1,208,648 women of the second sub-order, §5 973 
are charwomen; 2.797 are nurses or attendants 1 
hospitals, and 24,821 are nurses, not apparently 
domesticservants ; 67,785 nurses are domestic seryan;. 

There are 962,786—nearly a million—female do. 
mestic servants in the country; 102,462 are returned 
as housemaids, 77,822 as cooks, 66,406 as housekeepers 
and 644,271 without any special description, [y 4;. 
dition, 14,145 female servants are attached to hotels, 
clubs, and dining-rooms. Many daughters at home. 
it will also be berne in mind, perform the duties oj 
domestic servants. 

The number of servants has increased since 183] by 
30,267 males and 415,952 females; the males having 
increased at a slower rate, the females at a faster Tate 
than the general population. In 1851 there wer 
124,595 males, 783,543 female servants; in 1861 thers 
were 134,997 male and 976,931 female servants, 


CLASS III. (COMMERCIAL.) 

Under the commercial class, 623,710 persons ar 
ranged, namely, 585,420 males and 38,290 females, 

They are divided into two orders. The first is the 
mercantile order (6), and it includes, 12,944 merchants, 
1,363 bankers, 596 bank officers and agents, 2715 
insurance officers and agents, 101 actuaries, 1,63) 
stock and share brokers or dealers, 2,563 ship brokers, 
2,884 brokers, 8,695 agents er factors, besides 1,995 
coal and colliery agents, and 772 iron merchants or 
agents, 3,542 auctioneers, appraisers, or valuers, 6,239 
accountants, 55,657 commercial clerks, and 10,754 
commercial travellers. 

Then in the section of general dealers, males, are 
4,726 pawnbrokers, 3,656 marine store dealers, 12,548 
hucksters’‘and costermongers or general dealers, and 
13,704 hawkers or pedlars. 4,556 are shopkeepers of 
branches undefined. Of women 758 are employed in 
pawnbroking, 3,331 as costermongers and hucksters, 
8,088 as hawkers, and 10,024 as shopkeepers, branches 
undefined. 

In the carrying order (7) are 440,067 persons, chiefly 
males, 431,186; females, only 8,881. In its six 
sections are 53,542 persons in the railway service, 
104,054 persons engaged at carrying werk in streets 
and on roads, 35,817 on ‘canals, and 141,848 on seas 
and rivers. The latter number includes only the 
94,665 seamen at home in the merchant service. If 
we add the 64,804 abroad, the number of persons in 
the carrying order on rivers and seas will amount to 
206,652. 

Among the “ carriers” ‘on roads are coach, cab, aud 
omnibus owners, 3,226; coachmen (not domestic ser- 
vants) 17,251; cab and flymen, 9,055; carriers, car- 
men, carters, and draymen, 67,070; as well as 3,263 
toll-cellectors. 

Besides the seamen on seas and rivers, we have 
among the men 1,568 shipowners, 2,980 pilots, 1,275 
boatmen on seas, 1,447 wharfingers, 3,568 persons in 
the steam navigatien service, 1,471 ship stewards. 

The warelousing of goods and storeage, with 
meting and packing, employed 20,095 men, and 4,321 
women. Porters, messengers, and errand boys nun- 
bered 74,592, of whom 27,759 were boys under 15 
years of age. ‘This is exelusive of 1,977 cotton 
porters. We have 141 couriers; 20 guides, The 
new telegraphic transmission of intelligence employed 
2,399 men and boys, 493 being boys of 10-15, and 
862 boys of 15-20. Few old people are in the service. 
Of 213 women only 2 girls were under 15, 61 were of 
the age 15-20, and 100 were 20 and under 25, 23 were 
25-30, and only 17 exceeded the age of 30. The 
nambers of males and females in the telegraph service 
was 261 in 1851, and 2,612 in 1861. - 


CLASS IV. (AGRICULTURAL) 

In the great central productive class of the country 
2,010,454 persens are directly employed, 1,631,602 
males and 378,802 females. 

8,926 are woodmen and persons engaged in the 
woods and forests, including only 9 women; 81,532 
persons (79,675 males) are engaged in the cultivation 
of fruit, flowers, and garden stuff. Of men we have 
8 trufflers, 8 servants of horticultural societies, 5) 
water-cress growers, 2,838 nurserymen, and 76,760 
gardeners. 

Of land proprietors the tabular numbers até 
defective; 15,131 males and 15,635 females are 
returned, making in the aggregate 30,766. The 
farmers and graziers, ineluding those retired, amounted 
to 249,735; 226,957 men—and 22,778 women. The 
farmers’ sons, brothers, grandsons, and nephews # 
home of the age of 15 and upwards generally wot 
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the farm, and their number is 92,321; then there | 
5 914,301 agricultural labourers, 25,559 shepherds, | 
a 158,401 in-door farm servants. 94,959 of the 
n-door servants are under 20 years of age. 

Besides 22,778 women who are designated farmers, | 
here are 163,765 farmers’ wives and 83,830 farmers’ 
jsughters, and other relatives, of the age of 15 and 
apwards, who are engaged more or less in the dairy 
and other work of the farm. 43.964 women are 
returned a¢ out-door agricultural labourers, and | 
46,561 as in-door farm servants (dairymaids, &e.) 
The number of men at work on farms was rather less 
jo 1861 than in 1851. 

In order 9, 86,344 persons were engaged about 
animals; of whom 85,985 are males, and enly 359 are 
females. It includes of men, 1,284 horse owners, 
breeders, and dealers ; 1,488 horse-breakers ; 36,595 
horsekeepers and grooms (many of them out-door 
servants), 6,774 farriers, 9,848 gamekeepers, 1,758 rat- 
catchers and vermin destroyers, and 16,992 fishermen. 
Nearly all the women of the order are fisherwomen 
=. number of gamekeepers was 7,703 in 1851 and 
9,848 in 1861. The number of persons licensed to 
kill geme in 1861 was 34,441, and the number of 
licensed keepers was 2,536. 


CLASS V. (INDUSTRIAL) 


The Industrial Class (V.) consists of 4,828,399 per- 
sons, 3,262,510 males and 1,566,889 females. More 
than a million young people of both sexes under 20 
years of age are employed in one or other of its six 
orders besides 2,580,425 men and 1,164,410 women of 
the age of twenty and upwards, 

The first order (10) in the class consists of 953,289 
persons, chiefly males, for only 60,067 of the number 





are females. 54,293 persons are employed in making 
or selling books and newspapers. Many thousands | 
are engaged in making musical instrumexts, prints, 

carvings, designs, and tackle for sports. 20,221 males | 
and only 586 women are engaged in watchmaking ; 
18.744 men and women mauufacture and sell arnis; 
117,418 machines and tools ; 20,128 carriages; 19,414 
harness; 43,779 ships and boats; 505,671 houses. 
The 24,579 women comprise 24,630 house proprietors ; 
the 480,092 men, 11,402 house proprietors. In furni- 
ture 63,916 persons are employed; en implements 
39,623 ; chemicals 20,009. 

Some trades are rapidly increasing ; thus in 1851 
the printers amounted to 22,399, in 1861 to 30,590 ; 
in the same years the musical instrument makers and 
dealers were 3,971 and 5,168; lithographers 1,393 and 
2,912; wood carvers 1,163 and 1,834; gunsmiths, 
7,440 and 11,873; engine and machine makers 42,597 
and 60,862; coachmakers 15,347 and 18,870; ship- 
builders and shipwrights 21,100 and 31,294; car- 
penters and joiners 156,267 and 177,969; brick- 
makers 29,019 and 39,620; bricklayers 67,158 and 
79,458; masons 77,733 and 84,434; painters, 
plumbers, and glaziers 57,576 and 74,619; cabinet 
makers and upholsterers 34,649 and 41,037. 

2,231,617 persons are engaged in making and in 
dealing in the textile fabrics; 238,814 in wool; 
117,989 in silk; 563,014 in cotton and flax; 83,178 in 
mixed materials. In converting these products and 
others further into dress 1,205,747 persons are em- 
ployed, namely, 399,166 males and 806,581 females. 
‘The numbers returned in 1851 and 1861 under 
different branches of textile manufacture were :— 
Woollen cloth manufaeture 122,256 and 130,034 per- 
sons; worsted 102,714 and 79,242; silk 141,940 and 
101,678; cotton 371,777 and 456,646; calico or cotton 
printers 12,098 and 12,556; calieo dyers 3,278 and 
4,772; flax and linen manufacturers 26,325 and 
22,050. The hairdressers remained nearly stationary, 
11,220 and 11,064; hatters 15,957 and 13,814; straw 
hat and bonnet makers 20,393 and 18,176; tailors 
132,715 and 136,390; milliners and dressmakers 
234,712 and 287,101; shoemakers 240,252 and 
250,581. 480,220 }ersons worked or dealt in food 
and drinks, 847,614 males and 82,606 females. The 
numbers were nearly equally distributed among the 
sub-orders :—that dealing in animal food 141,185, that 
dealing in vegetable food 136,354, and that trading in 
drinks 152,681. In the years 1851 and 1861 the cow- 
keepers and milksellers amounted to 14,386 and 
17,694; the butchers to 62,185 and 68,114; fish- 
mongers 9,084 and 11,305 ; bakers 51,738 and 54,140 ; 
Mmaltsters (masters and men) 10,565 and 10,677; 
brewers (masters and men) 17,380 and 20,352; 





pti and eee 71,658 and 93,483. 12,040 
ous are working in grease, gut, bone, hern, ivory, | 
and whalebone, ef whom the majority are soap- 
boilers, tallow-chandlers, and comb-makers. The! 
Soap-beilers in 1851 and 1861 were 1,216 and 1,623, 


1851 and 1861 were 19,571 and 21,493. 14,296 per- 
sons were working in hair and bristles; 9,711 men, 
and 4.585 women. In 1851 and 1861 there were 
3,470 and 3,002 persons engaged in the hair and 
bristle manufacture ; 9,393 and 11,178 persons engaged 
in making and selling brushes and brooms. 

There were 144,184 persons, chiefly males, working 
and dealing in vegetable substances, exclusive of those 
used as food; 14,659 in gums and resins, 79,066 in 
wood, 2,352 in bark, 17,302 in cane, rush and straw, 
and 30,805 in paper. Sawyers increased slightly in 
ten years from 30,552 to 31,647: coopers were at the 





brass feunders and manufacturers, 322 pin manufac- 
turers 3,342 wire makers, 2,287 wire workers, 919 
lamp and lantern makers and 494 spoon makers. 
There is a great increase in this kind of work; the 
brass founders and manufacturers, with braziers, were 
14,725 and 18,510, the wire-drawers and wire-workers 
4,147 and 5,974, at the two censuses. 

816,572 persons, exclusive of miners, worked in 
iron and steel at the time of the census; 299,697 men 
and 16,875 women. Of the men, 123,430 worked in 
iron manufacturers; 9,852 were whitesmiths; 107,770 
blacksmiths ; 15,369 made nails; 3,964 were anchor 


two censuses 16,629 and 17,821; eork-cutters 1,753 and | and chain smiths; 13,016 boiler makers; 9,166 iron- 


2,257 ; basket-makers 8,016 and 8,899; rag gatherers 
and dealers 2,851 and 3,462; paper makers 10,809 and 
13,357. The number of women employed in paper- 
making at the last census was 5,611; and the number 
of men 7,746. 

In the great order of workers in minerals, in which 
1,012,097 are engaged, few women work, for 956,684 
of the number are males. The miners consist of 
330,352 men, of whom 248,284 are connected with 
coalpits as -owners, inspectors, clerks, or colliers. 
32,041 are tin or copper-miners, 18,552 are lead-miners, 
20,626 are iron-miners, 7,502 are indefinitely described 
as miners; 2,502 are described as secretaries and ser- 
vants of mining companies, Coal-miners or colliers in 
the last ten years increased from 183,389 to 245,613 ; 
copper and tin-miners from 31,360 to 32,041. The 
number of coal-heavers was 15,540 in 1851 and 17,410 
in 1861, when the coal-merchants and dealers were 
11,201 and 12,266 ; and cokeburners or dealers 2,110 
and 3,075. The production of gas occupies more per- 
sons every year; gas-meter, &c., makers at the two 
censuses were 136 and 314; the gas fitters 2,217 and 
5,469; persons in the gas-works service 4,718 and 
8,672. Upon work in coal and its immediato pro- 
ducts, coke and gas, nearly 300,000 persons were em- 
ployed in 1861. Women are still employed at coal- 
works, chiefly at the pit’s mouth; their number was 
8,260 and 3,763 in 1851 and 1861. 

In stone and clay 144,773 persons were employed, 
of whom 142,170 were males, including 22,243 stone 
quarriers, quarry agents, and owners, 4,679 stone 





mongers ; 1,080 hardware dewalers ; 3,186 steel-makers 
and workers; 1,247 grinders ; 903 bit-makers; 1,042 
steve and grate makers; 1,871 bolt-makers; 1,062 
key-makers ; 1,137 screw-cutters. Of the women, 
2,341 were in iron factories ; 10,761 made nails; and 
1,546 were screw-cutters, 

There has been a great extension of this branch of 
work; the persons at the two censuses in the iron 
manufactures were 68,053 and 125,771; boiler-makers, 
6,022 and 13,020. But nails as well as needles, and 
some other iron and steel products, are now made ex- 
tensively by machinery, so the persons employed in 
the nail manufacture fell from 26,940 in 1851 to 
26,130 in 1861, when 15,369 men and 10,761 women 
were employed in this work, which is begun at a very 
early age. 

CLASS VI. (INDEFINITE AND NON-PRODUCTIVE.) 

This class arises in great part from imperfect returns, 
which rendered the distribution of a certain number of 
people in their places under the preceding classes im- 
possible. Thus in order 16, 306,544 men are simply 
returned labourers, 11,621 mechanics, 3,550 shopmen, 
and 2,584 apprentices, the particular branch of labour, 
art, or shop-keeping being left undefined. 9,318 un- 
distributed engine-drivers, stokers and firemen, in this 
indefinite class. 

110,299 persons in order 17 are returned; 22,870 
men solely as gentlemen or annuitants, and 87,429 
women as gentlewomen or annuitants. 

77,993 persons are supported by the community, 


| and of nospecified occupation ; they include pensioners, 


agents, merchants, and cutters, 9,360 slate-quarriers, | 


5,507 limestone and lime workers, 82 stone dredgers 


and diggers, 139 coprolite diggers and dealers, and | 


1,069 plaster and cement manufacturers or dealers. Of 
railway labourers, navvies, excavators, and platelayers, 
the number was 34,618 and 43,008; of road surveyors, 
contractors and labourers, 8,611 and 10,496: scaven- 
gers and nightmen were 1,065, and 1,374 at the two 
eensuses. 1,203 and 1,852 women were returned as 
brickmakers; hence the number so employed is in- 
creasing. A certain number also work in clay. 

47,144 persons are workiag in earthenware; 32,981 
males and 14,163 females. ‘I'he persons employed in 
this important manufacture were 34,341 and 38,072 in 
1851 and 1861, when the dealers and importers of 
earthenware and glass were 4,605 and 4,965. As far 
as could be ascertained, the number of tobacco-pipe 
makers was 3,637 at the last and 3,882 at the previous 
census. 15,603 persons work in glass, including only 
1,892 women. ‘The numbers engaged in the glass 
manufacture in 1851 and 1861 were 11,232 and 15,046. 
In saltworks 1,412 and 2,120 persons were employed 
at the two censuses. 
dealers makes the number 2,527. Since 1851 the men 
in the waterworks’ service liave increased from 864 to 
1,506 in 1861, when we had also 523 well-sinkers, 77 
water-carriers and dealers, 23 ice makers, merchants, 
or dealers. abe. 

In gold, silver, and precious stones the workers 
were 21,576 in 1861. 


silversmiths, jewellers, and lapidaries, the latter 
number including 1,723 women, chiefly young per- 
sons. 298 and 858 women are guard-chain makers. 
9,733 persons, exclusive of miners, worked in 
copper in 1861, including 3,827 men and 3,961 women 
in copper manufactures. 
are coppersmiths. The numbers of persons in the 


I lditi rchants and | Pe ite - 
Five saaitiod of ‘merchants ‘and | Bank Museum of Curiosities. It had been for fifteen 


dependants en relatives, alms persons, pauper, priseners, 
and others of no specified prefession, Then there are 
vagrants, beggars, gipsies, and others of no stated oc- 
cupation. 383,974 of the class are males, and 158,120 
are females. 

Such is a brief sketch of the distribution of the work 
of every variety in which 20,066,224 of people are 
engaged. 





Her Magesty will reside at Windsor Castle until 
May, oceasionally going te Buckingham Palace, after 
which her Majesty will go to Balmoral, and take her 
annual trip to Coburg about August. 

A Musicat Gentus.—A young girl of seventeen, 
the daughter of a Welsh miner named Collins, is said 
te have such a beautiful voice that the influential 
people where she resides intend to get her into the 
Royal Academy of Music, with the hope that she may 
prove a luminary in the operatic world. 

A Vauvas_e Brickx.—A notary has ferwarded to 
the Bank of France a brick with a 1,000fr. note glued 
en it, which has been paid, and will be kept in the 


years glued on the wall of a peasant’s house, and con- 


| sidered as a pictorial curiosity by the man who found 


| 


it, and did not know its value. 


Irish CHIVALRY.—Some gentlemen at G@ork are 
said to contemplate the formation of an Irish brigade 


‘he numbers are increasing ; | to take service under the King of Denmark, Many 


in 1851 and 1861 we had 11,391 and 16,247 goldsmiths, | . 
| stances render the aid of such a force desirable. 


are disposed to further the measure, should circum- 
This 


| is an impulsive move of gallant young men in favour 


of the Princess of Wales, and they propose to eall the 
corps the “Alexandra Cent Guards.” Nearly one 
hundred gentlemen have already enrolled their names, 


1,882 men and 11 women | taking for their motto, “ Right against Might.” 


CommonpLads Lire.—The career of Garibaldi and 


copper manufaeture rose from 6,558 to 7,788 in ten | the career of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte have alike 
years. On tin and quicksilver 22,878 persens were | been of a sort which reads rather like romange than 


employed ; 18,484 males and 4,444 females. 


In the | sober history. We know from our own knowledge 


tin manufacture, 3,266 men and 3,986 women were! that in each case the tale is true; we know from 
employed ; as tin-workers and tinkers 7,720 men and | history that it is not absolutely unparalleled ; still it 
121 women; as tin-plate workers 7,278 men and only | is something which, if it were not true, would be 
' called utterly improbable, something which, if it had 


282 women. There are 81 men and22 women engaged 
on tinfoil. 
4,079 and 7,252, in tin-plate working 3,473 and 7,560, 
at the two censuses. ‘The zinc manufacture employed 
432 and 760 men at the two censuses. In lead and 
antimony 4,997 persons were working in 1861, inclu- 
ding 970 women and 4,027 men. Of thé men, 2,797 


The numbers in the tin manufacture were | 


been foretold before the event, would have sounded 


| like the wildest and most impossible of dreams. In 


private life everybody can supply cases. Everybody 
has gone through himself, or seen among his 


| acquaintances, or at any rate read of in the news- 


papers, adventures quite as wonderful as any that are 


tallow-ckandlers 4,949 and 4,686, and the comb-| are engaged in lead manufacture, 313 are pewterers,| to be found in the pages of sensation novelists, 


makers 2,038 and 1,478. 
Skins, feathers, and quills furnish employment for | 


29,756 
Palen ay of whom 28,360 are males, 1,396 are 


and 863 are type-founders; of the women, 938 are 
lead-workers, 11 are type-founders. 
In brass and other mixed metals 45,577 persons are 


People’s lives seem dull and commonplace mainly 
because we know so little about them. Take your 
nearest neighbour, and you may be quite sure that he 


The leather-manufacture occupies the! workiag, 41,612 men and 3,965 women. Among the | has both virtues and vices whicl: you do not know of ; 


majority; the numbers of curriers and tanners in men we have 1,517 metal refiners aud dealers, 15,985 | his best and his worst actions are alike known to no- 
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body but himself. If any man’s life were fairly 
written down, if all that he really thought and said 
and did were honestly recorded, it would be almost 
certain to contain some strange adventures; it would 
be quite certain to present some curious studies in 
moral philosophy. If we turn from the ordinary life 
of respectable people to the reeords of criminal courts, 
we at once come across tales quite as strange, and, 
before experience, quite as improbable, as any that 
the romancer could invent. 





FRANCE AND ITS JOURNALISM. 


Mr. Kirwan enumerates, and by ne means insists he 
has included all, no less than 843 periodical works in 
Paris. 

Thus, the daily journals of repute are in number 21; 
smaller satirical journals,6; journals weekly or 
monthly, &c., 27; religious and moral (12 being 
Protestant), 24; legislation and jurisprudence, 38; 
political economy and administration, 3; statistics, 
history, and travels, 12; literature, 44; fine arts and 
music, 9; theatre and its affairs, 2; mathematical and 
natural sciences, 13 ; medicine, 28; military and naval, 
12; agriculture and rural economy, 22; commerce 
and industry, 23; public instruction, 7; women, girls, 
and children, 20; fashions, 11; sites and landscapes, 
&c., 4; advertisements, 17. The country out of Paris 
possesses 258 publications. 

Can it be marvelled at that the two eountries where 
the press is most active in Europe, leaving party 
politics out of the question, are the most powerful ? 

Ii is not necessary that the press should be free to 
slander and abuse rulers under the changes of the 
passing hour to work out good in the end. The great 
social point is to set society thinking to the greatest 
extent that individuals having a capacity for it are 
able to do, and the exereise of the reason will in the 
end bring forth salutuary fruit. 

“There is in the French of all classes, educated or 
uneducated,” says our author, “a great vivacity of 
conception, a remarkable facility of expression, a 
wonderful daring and audacity, and it is no marvel 
that literature and journalism have had their coup 
@’ état, too, effected by the writers of the realistic, fan- 
tastic, and sensational school. 

“These men have dethroned Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau, Moliétre; they have dethroned the virtuous 
Fénélon, the austere Bossuet, the tender Massillun ; 
they have dethroned Montaigne, Pascal, Montesquieu, 
and Voltaire; they have dethroned Chateaubriand and 
De Staél, whom nobody reads now.” 

So far, no doubt, it is true; but for how long a 
term will these dethronements last? We discover the 
like thing here, for the multitude was ever the same, 
and there is this difference, that the rejected of the 
past are the rejected of a multitude shallow in judg- 
ment, fitful in applause, fluctuating in principle, at a 
time when the superfices of things are mistaken for 
depth only because there is a movement in advance. 

No one believes that the masses just emerging from 
the night of ignorance in England, by giving a like wel- 
eome to similar works here, can be judges fer the 
echolar or the reader of taste, or represent those who 
will come after them. The advance of the multitudi- 
nous mind to the comprehension of the letters of the 
alphabet, for example, could give it no power of final 
judgment in works it could not comprehend or taste 
from their superiority until it became more forward in 


progress. 

The critics and judges of literature in the past time 
were men of learning. The critics, in particular, 
possessed a power of judgment acquired by study. 
in place of these we have now works, often asimmyral 
and injarious in families as wretched in taste. 

A public that is just escaped its previous shackles 
cannot yet judge as accomplished crities did in the 
past time, when some of the best productions of the 
best writers obtained celebrity slowly through the 
judgment of a few in their favour. 

Pope even goes so far as to assert that no good and 
lasting literary work made its way that was not 
brought out in the teeth of multitudinous disregard 
and even neglect. Cowper, almost in our own time, 
was condemned, as “ the poor old blind schoolmaster,” 
Milton, had been long before him. 








Scorcu Natioyaurry.—Changes coming frem Eng- 
land are looked on with disfavour in Scotland, not 
because of any mental peculiarities belonging to the 
Scotch, but because of the dogmatism and intolerance 
of the English people. They take no pains to con- 
ciliate, and this alone would produce a feeling against 
anything of which they were the authors. But they 
do more than this. ‘They judge narrowly, and they 
judge harshly. At the same time, far be it from us 
to deny altogether the accusation of prejudice—partly 
attributable to the faults of others—but partly inex- 
cusable, as arising from a want of experience and 
from deficient education. Still less are we disposed 





to defend the bad taste and bad manners of a nar- 
row nationality, which the foolishness of a few has 
too often made a ground of reproach against the whole 
country. But we trust that these asperities will 
gradually disappear, and that while we hold fast the 
recollection of a past such as no natien would willingly 
forget—while we preserve of the national feeling 
“just enough to be ornamental and useful, just enough 
to inspire the poet, and to kindle a friendly and 
generous emulation in the bosom of the soldier”—yet 
that outcries about Scottish grievances, rhapsodies on 
kilts, and statues to Sir William Wallace will speedily 
become things as strange among us as wreckers in 
Cornwall. We wish we could feel equal confidence 
that narrowness, self-complacency, and intolerance 
will soon cease to be the conditions under which Eng- 
lishmen regarda benighted universe. 








A SWARM OF BEES WORTH HAVING. 
B patient, B prayerful, B humble, B mild: 
B wise as a Solon, B meek asa child. 
B studious, B thoughtful, B loving, B kind; 
B sure you make matter subservient to mind. 
B cautious, B prudent, B trustful, B true; 
B courteous to all men, B friendly with few, 
B temperate in argument, pleasure, and wine; 
B careful of conduct, of money, of time. 
B cheerful, B grateful, B hopeful, B firm, 
B peaceful, benevolent, willing to learn, 
B courteous, B gentle, B liberal, B just. 
B aspiring, B humble, because thou art dust; 
B penitent, circumspect, sound in the faith; 
B active, devoted, B faithful till death. 





HORACE VERNET. 


Horace always obeyed the first impulse of his 
heart, and that impulse was always goed and dis- 
interested. One day, whilst crossing the Place Dau- 
phiné, his cabriolet struck against a truck, and the 
shaft was broken. A painter who was at work upon 
a pork-butcher’s sign-board near, ran immediately to 
Horace’s rescue, and mended the shaft with a cord. In 
order to thank him, Vernet mounted the ladder, and 
finished the ham and sausages which his obliging 
brother- artist had begun. 

Avother time, when he wished an old brigadier of 
Gendarmie, whom he had known in Algeria, to obtain 
the Cross ef the Legion of Honour, he represented 
him in his “Smala” with the cross on his breast. 
When the king came to see the picture, Vernet said to 
him: 

“T have put the cross on that old soldier of the 
empire, but it appears that he has not got it; I must 
therefore take it off.” 

“Do nothing of the kind, Horace,” said the king, 
“T give it him.” 

Me often solicited favours for others. Here is a fact 
which will shew how much he yielded to the sugges- 
tions of his heart. 

He was very intimate with Lagranée, son and 
grandson of painters, an artist himself, but not of high 
pretensions; he used to draw patterns for the silk- 
weavers and carpet-makers of Lyons and Abusson, 
and thus rendered notable service to these two 
branches of industry, which borrow from art their 
charm and their importance. 

On a visit which Vernet mads to Paris, when he 
was Director of the Academy at Rome, he went to see 
Lagrenée, but found the heuse shut up. He learned 
that his friend was at Lyons, at a fete held by the 
manufacturers of the town, in his honour. 

Horace ran immediately to the residence of the 
Home Secretary, begged for Lagrenée the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and, by arguments and entreaties, 
obtained it. He then took a post-chaise and arrived 
at Lyons in time himself to decorate his friend at the 
end of a banquet. 

Once, when he was at Algiers, he met with a yonng 
English artist, with whom he was slightly acquainted, 
who had been studying at Paris, and was on the point 
of returning there, as his funds were exhausted. 
Vernet learned this in consequence of his having 
advised him to visit Italy : and having examined some 
of his sketches, at once said : 

“T am Director of the Academy at Rome, you must 
go there with me, I will ke your banker.” 

The young Englishman gratefully aecepted this offer 
‘and accompanied Vernet to Rome, where he secured 
for him such patronage that he was easily able to dis- 
charge the c+st of his first stay in Italy. 

At the time of the inundations of the Loire, a vast 
lottery ef objects of art was organized to help the un- 
fortunate victims. Vernet promised a picture, and said 
he would place it at the disposal of the winner. 
Chance allotted his wok to a good and charitable 
lady of Blois, @n the appointed day she came to claim 





it: when she had examined the picture (“ The Zouave 





—=—= 
Skinning Rats”) like one who knew nothing of 
Vernet said to her: “If you were offered 509 ees 
for my Zouave, you would accept them, I am pm 
“T am not a connoisseur of paintings, but with 500 
francs many misfortunes might be relieved.” 
“ Well, agreed, for I see you would sell it! 
I was right in selling it yesterday to Goupil, There 
is a letter for him, madame, and he will give you 
14,000 francs.” 
And this sum, paid for “ The Zouave Skinning Rata,” 
was spent in founding an orphan hospital. —Horg 
Vernet, his Life and Works. 





A cop coin, weighing eight grains, of Philip, King 
of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great, and there. 
fore more than two thousand years old, has been dis. 
covered near Etain (Meuse). 

SHEEPSKIN waistcoats have been served out to the 
Prussian Army in Denmark which descend to thy 
soldiers’ feet, warm stocks, gloves, and flannel drawers, 
This was done, it appears, at the expense of ths 
Queen Dewager. 

CarrraL PunIsHMENT.—Great efforts are bej 
made at the present moment in Holland to abolish the 
punishment of death. The king is said to be in fayoy 
of the movement, which is being pressed on thy 
Government. 


Tue Papprneton Scnoors.—A gentleman in Pad. 
dington has given £1,000 towards the cost of com 
pleting the Paddington schools. There wasa def. 
ciency of £2,000, and even now the sum of £900 is 
wanting. The donor has requested that his name 
may not be published. 

Mr. StepHen C. Foster, the popular Amoricay 
ballad writer, has just died in New York. Few writers 
have of late been so popular in this country. The 
following are some of Mr. Foster’s most favourite 
ballads :—“ Willie, we have missed you,” “Come where 
my love lies dreaming,” “ Hard Times,” “ Camptown 
Races,” “Gentle Annie,” “ Lucy Long,” “ Cheer up, 
Sam.” 

Tue Brunswick Diamonps.—The diamonds stolen 
from the Duke of Brunswick by Shaw have been de- 
tained by the police, as a claim has been put in for 
them by another ‘member of the Brunswiok family. 
This is a most extraordinary proceeding on the part 
of the police, who are usurping new legal functions, 
because the right of ownership is one that can never 
be decided by them, and they ougit simply to give 
back the property to the one they knew posseseed it 
prior to the theft. They have sentenced the man for 
stealing from the duke, and if they are now in doubt 
as to the ownership, they are in doubt as to the cor 
rectness of the sentence. 





SALE OF OOINS. 

Tue small cabinet of coins (principally British) col- 
lected by the Rev. Henry @hristmas has gone off with 
extraordinary success, under the hammer of Messrs 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, as will be seen by 
the following quotations: a Penny of Cuthred, with the 
King’s Bust, 5/. 10s. Offa, with the Portrait, 4/ 16s. 
Coenwlf, with the King’s Head, 3/, 18s. Another Spe- 
cimen, unpublished, 4/. 14s, 6d. Ethelward, obv., a Cross, 
81. 17s. 6d. Ethelstan I., 3/. 4s. Ecgbeorht.ob., the King’s 
Head, 6. Another Specimen, reading Ecgbeorght, 111. 6s. 
Another Example, with different moneyer, 8/. Alfred 
Burgred type, 132. 10s. Another Penny, with Monegram 
of London, 8/. 7s. 6d. Edweard the Elder, with King’s 
Bust, 72 Athelstan, with King’s Bust, 6/. 8%. 6d. 
Eadred manna moneta, 4l. 16s. Edgar, rev. King’s 
Bust, 27. 10s. Harthacnut, with King’s Bust, 4/. 2s: 
all the above were silver pennies, Richard IIL, Hall- 
penny, strnck at London, 32, 16s. Penny, 
at York, 2. Shilling of Edward VI., 3/. 10s. 
Side-faced Halfpenny of Edward VI., struck at 
Bristol, 112 Coins of Elizabeth from the shilling 
to the halfpenny, 52. Half-crown of Charles I, 
5l. 7s. 6d. Oxford Pound-Piece of Charles L, Wl. 
Another Example, differing in type, 7/. 10s, Another 
6l. 12s. 6d. The Oxford Penny of Charles I., 5h 
Briot’s Crown, Charles I., 62.—the Half-crown, 37, 10s. 
Commonwealth, Blondeau’s Pattern Half-crown, 5 
Three-farthing Piece of Henry VIII., 34 Charles 
IL., the Dublin Grown, 3/. 7e.—the Half-crown, 3/. 3s 
Elizabeth, Piece of Eight Reals, 4/. 11s. Piece of Four 
Reals, 4/. 6s. New England Shilling, 3/. 3s. Maryland 
Shilling, 525s. Carolina Halfpenny, 4/. 7s. George 
L., Rosa Americana Penny, 5/. 5s. George III., Pat- 
tern for a Crown, by Wyon, 5l. 7s. 6d. Another Pat- 
tern, with Hercules in the act of breaking a b 
of sticka, 51. 5s. Whiteaves’ Pattern for a Crown of 
George IV., 42. Wyox's Pattern Crown of William 
IV., 5i. 5s. Penny of Victoria, proof, 3. Farthing of 
Anne, pax missa per orbem, 5/. 5s The collection, 
which did not contain @ single specimen in gold, 





brought 1,261 15s. 6d. 
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A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 





Br VANE IRETON ST. JOHN, 
Autor of“ The Queen of Night,” “In Spite of the World,” &c. 
CHAPTER LVIIL 


Had she not breathed her love he could have seen 
In her bright eyes the teachings of her heart. 


To carry out the plan which he had formed for him- 
stlf, Reginald Conyers had need of assistance. 

This was somewhat difficult to procure, for in 
Thornton he was well known, and Cicely Crowe had, 
in consequenee of the trial, became a popular fa- 
Yourite. 

In spite of his promise, therefore, he was compelled 
to follow his mother to London—though, of course, 
without her knowledge, and seek among his low asso- 
= some one who would assist him in his scheme of 
villany. 

In @ street adjoining Lupin Street, Whitechapel, 
was the opening of a court, inhabited by some of the 
worst characters in the metropolis, intermixed with 
those whom extreme poverty compelled to huddle away 
amid the haunts of vice. 

Over the entrance of this court—a low stone arch- 
way—hung a dingy lamp, whose rays seemed to con- 
centrate themselves within the murky glass rather than 
to diffuse any light around. 

: Vhen you passed this Rubicon, you found yourself 
Within a surrounding of tall buildings, which each and 
all exhibited a tendency to fall forward, and were only 
sustained in something like their natural position by 
the assistance of heavy shores. 

The only light within this court came from the 
= windows; and on a dark night, therefore, you 
n to paddle your way as best you might through the 

irt and slime which covered the broken and uneven 
rn 

ithin this haunt of mise ice li 
tamed Benedik Bently. ry and vice lived a man 
inald Conyers had known him when he had 
jee he gambled with the most reckless and 
we his bottles of good dry port with the best. 
tes ce mivetion and reckless extravagance had done 
a what it does for all; only that in his case 

z “we had been peculiarly bitter in its punishment. 
Roma had a young wife—she was dead, and chil- 
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[THE ABDUCTION OF CICELY CROWE. | 


Therefore, when he sat alone in the dark, dingy 
attic he now called his own, he had little in his 
thoughts to give him comfort. 


sent a terror and a shame—the future a dreary, deso- 
late waste. 

Without money—without friends—without a hope— 
what was life to this man ? 

To this man Reginald Conyers had resolved to 
apply, in the hope that his desperate fortunes might 
induce him to undertake any enterprise, hewever 
hazardous, 

The heart of Isabel’s illegitimate son recoiled at the 
sight of the squalid misery which met him in Lead- 
man’s Court; but after a moment his thoughts took a 
new turn. 


be living in will refuse nothing.” 

Such was his idea as he reached the door of No. 5; 
and, mounting a succession of dirty, dark, and creak- 
ing stairs, found himself at length in the room of his 
quondam friend. 

Bently glanced at him in no friendly manner as he 
entered, 

“ What is it, Mr. Conyers? ” he said, with a kind of 
sneer. ‘It must surely be something of great impor- 
tance to bring you into such a quarter as this.” 

“Tt is,” returned Reginald; “it is of the utmost 
importance, as much, however, to you aste me. If 
we come to terms it will be the means of making me 
a happy man, and at the same time enabling you to 
retrieve your fortunes.” 

In spite of the sneering reply which Bently 
accorded to his words, Reginald proceeded to unfold 
his plans, plainly telling him the sum which he could 
pay him, and cautioning him as to the impropriety of 
hoping for more. 

After very little thought Bently acceded to the 
proposal. 

His prospects were, as Reginald had surmised, too 
desperate to allow him to refuse anything. 

“ And now,” he said, “ that the compact is made, 
tell me who is the lady you propose to carry off.” 

“Her name is Cicely Crowe, who is the 
daughter ——” 

Bentley laughed loudly. 

“ You need tell me nothing ef her parentage or 
antecedents,” he cried. “ I know all about her.” 

Reginald stared. 

“ You—know her ? * 

“Yes; let me tell you. She it was who came out 





as Constantia Ervelli, and caused such a stir in 
operatic circles. She bolted away from Fosoari in the 


ZA 


“ A man living in such abject poverty as he must | 


| midst of her success, and he vowed vengeance, 


The past was a bitter memory of error—the pre- | 














As, 
however, she did not attempt to come out again asa 


singer, he has kept quiet. Her father was accused of 
robbing an old antiquary, one Mangles Worsop, but 
that was uptrue.” 

“Indeed! I heard that story. Was he, then, 
innocent ? ” 

“ He was.” 

“Who was the thief?” 

Bently smiled. 

“That,” he said, “is a strange question to ask me— 
yet as we are, so to speak, fellow-labourers now, I 
will tell you. It was myself.” 

Reginald recoiled. 

“ You—a thief.” 

“Yes; why rot? All the world thieves more or 
less. I visited constantly at Foscari’s, heard from the 
young girl a description of old Worsop and of the 
money he was supposed to possess, and being in 
desperate straits at the time, resolved to lie in wait and 
rob him. The visit of old Crowe and his sudden de- 
parture afforded me an excellent opportunity, and I 
pocketed the gold. Since then, I hear a young man 
named Granby Saville has repaid the money in order 
that Crowe may never be annoyed respecting it. So, 
you see, I know all about your young friend, and shall 
probably be a good ally.” 

“ Yes; what do you suggest ? ” 

“T would suggest that you and I should go down 
to Thornton—I think you named Thornton—and that 
I should send to her a letter purporting to come frem 
an agent of Foscari, requesting an immediate inter- 
view. She will probably bring her father with her, 
but this is of no consequence, as we can carry her off 
in spite ef him.” 

This plan was finaly agreed upon, and the next 
day saw Reginald Conyers and Bently en route for 
the scene of their intended crime. 

On this evening Burnett Crowe and his daughter 
were seated together in their room in Laughton’s 
hotel. 

“My dear child,” said the old schoolmaster, as he 
laid down a book he had been pretending to read— 
“ My dear child, I want to tell you something, which 
is weighing on my mind.” 

Cicely drew her chair nearer and waited. 

“There can be no doubt,” said Burnett Crowe, 
“that to you the Marchioness of Castleton and her son 
have great reason to be thankful; but still I cannot 
bring myself any longer to live upon their bounty, for 
such we may really be said to be doing now.” | 

Cicely flushed, and a tightness seemed to seize upon 
her heart. 
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She, too, had thought of this. 
Now her father had come to the same conclusion, 


what remained for them but to go away, and for her | 


te give up her dream of joy for ever. 

She made no reply. 

“ And yet,” said her father, “and yet I cannot think 
what we are to do.” 

Cicely smiled. 

* Dear father,” she cried, “we need be in no fear as 
to our future. My voice will procure usa living. I 
will write to Signor Foscari, and make with him 
another engagement.” 

As she spoke she heard the handle of the door 
turned, and in a moment after Ralph Conyers entered. 

He seemed labouring under some strong excitement. 

“Mr. Crowe,” he said, without taking any notice ef 
Cicely, “‘ will you allow me to have a few minutes’ 
conversation with you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Will you then oblige me by stepping over to my 
room ?” 

The schoolmaster obeyed. 

He would have started that moment for the utter- 
most part of the world had he told him to do so. 

“Mr. Crowe,” said Ralph excitedly, “I have heard 
your conversation with your daughter, and I fear 
the words you uttered evince a wish to leave us.” 

The old man smiled as they sat down by the 
fire. 

“ IT have no wish to leave you,” cried Burnett Crowe, 
“but circumstances will oblige me. I have nomoney, 
and must therefore earn some, for we cannot live here 
upon your bounty.” 

Ralph placed his hand gently and respectfully on 
the old man’s shoulder. 

“Tf you will take my advice,” he said, “I will show 
you how to avoid the necessity of labour.” 

Whatever the plan was which he proposed to 
Burnett Crowe, the result was that the old man was 
at length left in the room alone, while Ralph went 
up-stairs to speak to Cicely. 

He found her in tears. 

“Cicely,” he said, after he had closed the door and 
sat down by her side, “Cicely, why are you weep- 
ing?” 

How could she answer? 

Was it not for him she was weeping? 

Was it not because she feared to lose the object of 
her first, her virgin leve ? 

“T have been speaking to your father,” he said, 
taking her hand in his, “in reference to your idea of 
leaving Thornton, and submitting once more to the 
whims of that rascal, Foscari. I have explained to 
your father a plan which renders it unnecessary for 
either of you to leave.” 

The bright gleam which shot up into Cicely’s eyes 
at these words plainly showed to Ralph Conyers how 
delighted she was at the prospect of being able to 
remain. 

““ What is that, Mr. Conyers ? ” she said timidly. 

“It is, Cicely,” he answered, “ that you should give 
me the right to have you always with me to protect 
you and make you happy. Your kindness to your 


father and the service you have rendered my mother | 


would make me love you, did I not love you for your- 
self, for your beauty, and your goodness? Say 
dearest, will you be mine?” 

For an instant, Cicely’s heart leaping in her bosom 
bade her accept this offer. 

Then she doubted. 

“Mr. Conyers,” she said, “I fear this offer is made 
to me in consequence of your gratitude to me for a 
service which it was but my duty to render. I cannot 


accept of your love on such conditions, however much | 


I feel honoured by your preference.” 

Yet ali this time, while she was saying these cold, 
formal words, her heart yearned towards him, and she 
hoped that it would be proved to her that his love was 
not his gratitude. 

Ralph passed his arm round her waist and drew her 
gently towards him. 

“You wrong me, Cicely, dearest, indeed you do,” 
he said, in an impassioned whisper. “I love you for 
yourself alene. You know all my past life, you 
know that I have leved before, and you knew also 
how that dream was dispelled. I have had opportu- 
nities of seeing you in every phase of life, and I have 
rationally come to the conclusion that you are good 


and werthy; while, on the other band, your beauty | 
De yon | 


and your grace have coufirmed my passion. 
not believe me, Cicely ? 
make me happy.” 

Cicely placed her hand in his. 


Say, dearest, that you will 


“One thing only let me remind you of,” she said. | 


“Tam a poor girl—a simple girl, born in a village— 
the daughter of a village schoolmaster. You are the 
heir to a title and a rich estate; you will soon be in 
the enjoyment of both; you will mix among women 
of high rank, and see hundreds superior to me. Do 
you think, Ralph, that I shall bear this test in your 
eyes?” 





The tone in which this was said only fanned his 
love into a fiercer flame. 

“ Do not torture me, dear one,” he said. “I swear 
that I leve you—that I will be a good and faithful 
husband to you. Say that you will be my wife, and 
believe I have thought of all contingeucies.” 

The answer came at length breathed in low accents, 
“yes,” and for the first time Cicely received a lover's 
kiss, and was pressed to a lover's breast. 





CHAPTER LIX 
Roberto.— What dost thou here ? 
Rinaldo.— I answer not to thee 
For my comings and goings. 
— Marry, then, I'll show thee 
I will take vengeance in anticipation. 
The Comical Revenge. 
A GENTLE tap at the door disturbed the lovers as 
they sat discussing their plans for the future, and 
dreaming, in the fulness of their young hearts, of 
nothing but happiness. 
For a moment they had forgotten all else but the 
fact that their love was strong and mutual. 
The summons at the door wapfgiven by Burnett 
Crowe, who, a moment after, entered. 
“Here is a note for yeu, Cicely,” he said, ‘and a 
man is waiting for an answer.” 
“T do not know the handwriting,” said Cicely, as 
she glanced at it and opened it. 
It ran thus: 
“The Holly Farm Inn, 7 p.m., April 18. 
“My Dear Miss Crowe,—I have just arrived from 
London, and am particularly anxious to see you. Ii 
will be to your advantage to see me, aud, I assure you, 
to your disadvantage not to see me, I shall be glad 
to see your father with you. Believe me, in haste, &c., 
“ E. Foscart.” 


Roberto. 


Cicely Crowe turned pale. 
‘* What is the matter ? ” asked her father. 
She handed him the letter. 
He read it eagerly and trembled as he did so. 
“ This seems like a threat,” he said. ‘‘ What think 
you, Mr. Conyers?” 
Ralph took it, saying, with a smile: 
“Call me Ralph, Mr. Crowe, for Cicely is now 
mine, aud I hope soon to be your son-in-law.” 
The old schoolmaster’s eyes filled with tears, and as 
he tried to faiter “ God bless you, my children,” the 
| words died away on his tongue, and kneeling down 
| by a chair, he thanked God that He had brought his 
| child out of all her trouble, and given her the love of 
|a true and worthy man. 
After a moment Granby read the letter. 
“This is a trap to ensuare you into some engage- 
ment in lieu of the one you so unceremoniously broke, 
Cicely,” he said; “you had better let me settle this 
for you. ‘Tell the man that you will come, and I will 
go instead of your father.” 
| “] shall be extremely glad, Mr. Conyers,” returned 
Mr. Crowe—he could not say “ Ralph” yet—“ if you 
would see to this for me. If I go, he will entrap me 
mest certainly.” 

| Ralph accordingly went down, told the man that 
Miss Crowe would follow him in a few moments, and 

| then sought his mother’s room. 

| Seeing she was alone, he went up-stairs again and 
returned in a moment with Cicely, who was now 

| ready for her walk. 

| “Mother,” he said, as he led the blushing girl up 

to the marchioness, “ mother, I have obtained a great 
prize—I have secured to myself for life the one te 

whom we owe our honour.” 

Laura smiled, and kissed Cicely warmly. 
| “Are you not afraid to trust him?” she said, 

laughingly ; “do you not think, after all, he may tura 
out an impostor ? ” 

“No,” replied Cicely, “I do not think so. But if 
he were, aiter all, discovered not to be the heir to 
the Castleton peerage, I might love him all the more, 

| for then he would be poorer, and more like myself.” 

A few minutes saw them on their way towards the 
| Holly Farm Inn. 
| Laughton’s Hotel was some quarter of a mile dis- 
tance from the Holly Farm, and the road leading to it 

| Was plunged in darkness. 

They had not proceeded far, when they fancied they 
heard footsteps behind them. 

Ralph stopped. 

He did not wish to alarm Cicely, but an uneasiness 
had unwittingly crept into his heart. 

“What was that nuise? ” asked Cicely. 

“T know not,” said Ralph. “I thought some one 
was following us. must be mistaken. It was, 
doubtless, an echo, since, when we stop, it stops 
also!” 

They proceeded on again, but they heard no more 
sounds. ° 

Scarcely, however, had they traversed half the dis- | 
tance, when some ruffian, whose steps had been noise- 





| 


. ———— ey 
ground, while another, seizing Cicely jin hj a 
hurried along the road to where a carriage was wai 
ing. ™ 

When he had placed the fainting gir] ;j, ; 
whistled shrilly. © gil in it, be 

Then the ruffian who had knelt on Ralph's ches 
and nearly throttled him, suddenly sprang up, and 
followed his companion. — 

Then the carriage drove off at full speed. 

The attack had been so sudden, that Ralph, stro 

ee Te 
as he was, was unable to offer any resistance, Th 
fall on the back of the head had stunned him and it 
was some time before he rose, bleeding and bewil 
dered, from the ground. J 

When his senses returned to him fully, he pro. 
ceeded as quickly as he could to the Holly Farm Inn 

On making inquiries of old Silas Venture, he found 
that no one answering the description of Foscari jiaj 
been near the hostelry, nor had any traveller fr 
London stopped there that day. 

Then, like a lightning flash, the idea passed throysh 
| his brain that it was to Reginald he owed the loss of 
| his betrothed; and he hurried back, half-mad with 
| grief, to inform her father of her loss and concert with 
| him a plan for her rescue. 

Meanwhile Cicely awoke from her fainting fit, to 
find herself in a carriage, which was whirling ho; 
along at a rapid pace on theroad to London. 

By her side sat Reginald Conyers. 

In the darkness she could not see him, but his yoics 
soon informed her who he was. 

“ You see, Cicely,” he said, “that I am not to be 
baffled. I have sworn you should be mine, You arg 
now in my power.” 

“No,” returned the brave girl, “I am not in your 
power. Ralph Conyers will rescue me, and if not, | 
will appeal to the first gentleman I meet to save me 
from the hands of a villain.” 

Reginald tightened his grasp on her wrist. 

“Remember one thing,” he muttered. “I have sworn 
you shall be mine, and nething but death shall take 
you from me. If you ery for help it will be your 
death-warrant.” 

Cicely feared him not. 

But a moment age, so great a happiness had been 
hers that she could not feel anything but confidence 
in the future. 

“You have an odd style of courtship,” she said, 
sneeringly ; “‘ but let me remind you that the days of 
slavery are over.” 

After this, she refused to speak. 

“ For Ralph’s sake,” she thought, “ I will be patient. 
In good time he will rescue me.” 

On reaching London, he conveyed her te a house 
situated in a western suburb. 

It was isolated from all the dwellings around it, 
being built in the centre of a large garden and sur- 
rounded by high walls. 

The room in which he placed her was small, but 
comfortably furnished. 

“Here,” he said, “ you will remain. Remember that 
the light of day will never again meet your eyes until 
you censent to be mine.” 

His words startled her. 

She cast her eyes around her, and then, for the 
first time. she noticed that there were no windows— 
the chamber, day and night, was lit by lamps. 

Her courage, however, did not desert her. 

“Tt will be my tomb then,” she said; “ for you un- 
derstand that I loathe and hate you, and will never be 
yours!” 
Reginald smiled mockingly. 

“Time works wonders, you know,” he answered; 
“ adieu—au revoir!” 

In this place Cicely could take no account of time, 
for daylight never penetrated into the chamber. 

Her meals were brought to her by an eld woman, 
who, although kind in her manner, would answer no 
questions. 

Thus passed two wecks. 

One evening sue was sitting by the fire in mute 
despair. 

A cruel fate seemed to be pursuing her. \ 
Just at the moment when the cup of happiness 
was presented to her lips, it was dashed rudely away. 
As she was musing thus, the door opened and 
Reginald Conyers entered. 

He looked pale and agitated, and, advancing to the 
spot where Cicely was sitting, sat down respectfully 
by her side. 

“Cicely,” he said, “I have come to ask your for 
giveness for what I have done.” 

For a momeut she felt overjoyed. 

Was he really repentant ? 

Was he about to deliver her? 

She could scarcely believe it. 

“T can forgive you, Mr. Conyers,” she said, “ freely 


m 








forgive you; but it must be when I see you prepared 
to make reparation.” , 
“T am,” he answered; “I am ready to make in- 


| less, seized Ralph frem behind, and flung him to the | stant reparation. I brought you to town for one pur- 
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pose— ou to remain with me for another. To- 
oe ue England never to return. Will you 
, ny me as my wife?” 
Cicely was too much astounded to reply. 
go imagining he was gaining his point he pro- 


T have this evening been witness to a terrible 

tacle. What that ‘is I cannot now tell you—you 
ra jearn it in good time. It is necessary for mo, 
however, 0 quit this country at once, at any rate, 
for a time. will you then forgive me for the past and 
become my wife?” : ; 

«Tt is impossible,” said Cicely. 

“] have money,” he proceeded, “I can keep you in 
joxury, and the marriage shall take place at any 
church you like to name, so that it shall be legal.” 

Cicely stopped him : ; 

«Qnce for all, Mr. Conyers,” she cried, “let me 
assure you that I cannot be your wife. Iam betrothed 
toanother, and to him through life I will remain 

faithfal, no matter what may be my fate.” 

« And who is this man ?” 

« Your half-brother.” 

A muttered curse escaped Reginald’s lips. 

« Curse him not,” cried Cicely, “ he has never injured 

un. 

To Never injured me! ” exclaimed Reginald, passion- 

ately, “has he not robbed me of title, of money, of 

home ?” 

“No,” said Cicely, quietly, “no, he has robbed you 
of nothing. Had yeu been content to yield to him as 
your elder brother, you would have now been in a far 
different position. Nothing is further from the 
thoughts of Lady Castleton and Ralph than the idea 
of sending you away penniless and in disgrace. There 
isa settlement to be made for you, although for divers 
reasons you could scarcely be received at the hall.” 

“] am very likely,” returned Reginald, “ to believe 
in the disinterested kindness of either Ralph or his 
mother. But come, give me your answer, for time to 
me is precious.” 

“[ have given it,” said Cicely, “I am pledged to 
another, and even were I not—I could never consent 
to be your wife.” 

“Between two things yeu must choose,” he said 
savagely, “either consent to fly with me or to remain 
Lere for ever.” 

His tone alarmed her. 

Yet she did not flinch. 

“T will consent te imprisonment, then,” she an- 
swered, 

teginald scowled at her malignantly. 

“] speak not of imprisonment,” he said, “ I speak of 
death ” 

She eyed him firmly. 

“You dare net murder me,” she said. 

“Ne; I could not use force enough to take your 
your life,” he answered, “but I can leave you here. 
The woman who has hitherto attended to your wants 
is gone—at this moment there is no one but yourself 
ani I, Though you are in my power, I effer you an 
honourable marriage. If you refuse, I shall quit you 
once and for ever, and you will never leok on human 
face again.” 

“I will trust in Heaven,” said Cicely, “but I will 
not consent to be your wife.” 

Reginald rose. 

“Good,” he muttered, as he approached the door, 
“good—farewell, You have seen the face of man for 
the last time.” 

He went out and closed the door, and yet Cicely 
Crowe remained firm, 

He waited for a time outside the door, but the young 
girl still made no sign. 

“Ah!” he muttered to himself as he went down the 
stairs, “I will leave her until hunger has taken some 
. the courage out of her, and then I will visit her 
gain.” 

So he proceeded, closing all the doors as he went, 
until he reached the outer gate. 

W hen he issued forth into the street no one was 
visible, but while he turned to place the key in the 
lock a figure glided up to him. 

The door being secured he turned to go, but stag- 
gered back like one shot. 
we Conyers, his half-brother, steed confronting 
font is hands clenched, his eyes glaring, his whole 

rm convulsed with ion. 

This passion, while it had taken from him all power 
vd ,itterance, had nerved his arm, and in an instant, 

10'8 one word had been uttered on either side, Regi- 
nald was stretched at his feet. 





CHAPTER LX. 
Ard poring o'er her lonely 1: ¥ 
She reads of direfal deeds of scre— 
And thinks of death as nothing more 
Than as the tool of dire revenge. Crabbe. 
Mares narrating the events which followed the 
ng of Ralph and Reginald at the door of Cicely’s 









prison-house, we must return to Thornton, and explain 
how affairs had progressed at Milton Hall. 

It will be remembered that when Isabel had obtained 
from Lord Castleton the cheque which she subsequently 
filled up for‘ten thousand pounds, she observed a faint 
glimmering of returning sense. 

From that moment he became better; and when, 
after a few days, Laura and her two chadren made 
their appearance at the hall, his recovery was no 
longer a matter of doubt. 

The lethargy into which he had fallen—the strange 
lethargy, which the doctors attributed to the effects of 
the poison, as well as excit t d to leave 
him suddenly when he saw his wife, and falling upon 
her neck, he besought her forgiveness. 

“John Shadow has already told me of your inno- 
cence,” he said, “and had you but revealed yourself 
long ago, all the evils which have befallen our house 
might have been avoided.” 

Ralph he received as his son without hesitation. 

He embraced him tenderly. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “it is sufficient that your 
mother tells me she is certain of your identity. Other 
proof—proof required by law to secure you the pro- 
perty—we can obtain afterwards.” 

It was on the evening after, when Ralph had de- 
parted for London on the track of Reginald Conyers, 
whose movements were being watched by a detective 
known to Marston Grey, that a message reached the 
hall from the prison. 

John Shadow was dying. 

The strong, bad man, who had struggled through 
such a labyrinth of crime, was succumbing now to the 
Great Enemy. 

His senses were returning to him rapidly, and in 
this last moment he felt how useless it was to war 
against the world—to punish himself by leaving earth 
in a state of hatred, and still unrepentant. 

So when his mind returned to him, and he felt his 
strength gradually leaving him—when the doctor of 
the prison refused to give him hope, he asked for pen, 
ink, and paper, and wrote three lines to Lady 
Castleton, 

He liad heard from the doctor what had happened, 
and therefore was aware that all he could do would be 
to remove a doubt. 

He knew that Ralph Conyers was recognized by 
the marquis as his son, and what was now wanting 
to connect the chain was the paper found in the 
coffin. 

This paper he imagined to be still in its strange 
receptacle, until the old sexton, just recovered from 
the frightful injuries he had received, paid him a 
Visit. 

They were beth changed. 

The old man who, up to the period of the burning 
of Thornton Church, had been hearty and strong, 
entered the sick-room leaning wearily and faintly on 
the arm of his son. 

His mad guest lay on the bed, thin and pale and 
nerveless, and smiled at him as he entered. 

“Well, Lewis,” he said, “the arch enemy has got 
me at last, and so I suppose all enmity will cease 
between me and men. Will you be the first to shake 
me by the hand?” 

He stretched out as he spoke a hand thin and 
trembling. 

The sexton took it. 

“Tet us hope,” he said, “since this is your mood, 
that you are prepared to do reparation.” 

“]-am,” returned John Shadow, “and you can best 
assist me.” 

“How?” 

“You remember that night in the vault?” 

ote, 

“There is a paper enclosed in that coffin which for 
ever clears up the uncertainty hovering over the 
identity of Ralph Conyers.” 

The sexton’s face brightened. 

“ And this paper—what is to be done with it ?” he 
asked. 

“T desire it to be delivered inte the hands of Laura 
Castleton.” 

“You forget—the church is burnt and the coffins 

” 





John Shadow passed his hand wearily over his brow. 

“True—true,” he said, “my memory sometimes 
fails me. The paper is lost, then, and they must trust 
to my word.” 

“No;” returned the sexton, “I have saved that 

r.” 

C Impossible pe 

“Tt is true: listen.” 

Old Lewis briefly narrated how he had saved the 
paper; how he had feared 1t» destruction in the fire ; 
and how his son had, at the peril of his life, rescued 
the iron safe from the flames. 

“ T said truly,” cried John Shadow, when the sexton 
had ended his story, “that you would be the best to 
help me; give me pen, ink, and paper, and I will 
write to Lady Castleton.” 





The three lines he wrote were these: 

“ John Shadow, on his deathbed, asks for an inter- 
view with the two he has most injured, that to them 
he may make his confession.” 

This he placed in an envelope, and handed to Daniel 
Lewis, 

“ You,” he said, “ will, I am sure, carry this down 
to the hall for me, while your father fetches me that 
paper.” 

The sexton smiled. 

“T have it here,” he said, pointing to his breast- 
pocket; “it never leaves me. By day I bear it about 
with me—by night it is beneath my pillow.” 

‘Let me see it,” asked Shadow. 

The sexton hesitated. 

Might not this be a ruse ? 

Might he not now be seeking to destroy it, that at 
the last moment he might triumph over those whom 
during life he had wronged. 

Shadow saw his hesitation. 

He smiled faintly. 

“T guess the thought that passes your mind,” he 
said, ‘‘ but fear not. Iam at peace with all. I have 
put from me all my hatred of men that I may obtain 
mercy from Heaven. I wished only to gaze once 
more upon the writing of Florence.” 

With a trembling hand the sexton handed the paper 
to him. 

Shadow glanced at it to see if it were the real dotu- 
ment, and then seemed lost in thought, 

Presently Daniel returned, 

“ Lady Castleton and the marquis will be here this 
evening,” he said. 

The two prepared to go. 

“Nay,” cried Shadow, “do not leave me. You, 
Daniel, may go; but you, Lewis, can stay yet a little 
while longer.” 

Daniel took this as a hint that he was not wanted, 
and left them together. 

When evening came, John Shadow became greatly 
excited. 

Every footstep in the passage made him start. 

His strength was leaving him gradually—hour by 
hour—minute by minute. 

At length the door opened, and the marquis entered, 
leaning on his wife’s arm. 

Shadow was so agitated, that he could not speak. 

The marquis sat down by his side, 

“ Shadow,” he said, “ I forgive you, for you were 
the first to tell me of my wife’s innocence. You have 
devoted both me and my wife to leng years of unhap- 
piness; but in the death—the terrible death of your 
son by your own hand—you have received your 
punishment. Expect, therefore, no reproaches from 
me: let the past bury its dead, and let us talk only of 
the present and the future,” 

“The past is not buried for me,” said John Sha- 
dow. “ It is my hope that my manner of remembering 
it will be the means of saving me. Lewis, give the 
marquis the paper.” 

The sexton did so. 

“Thank God!” murmured the marquis; “my 
troubles are now over.” 

So he thought. 

He little imagined what toils the woman who had 
been his bane through life was even now preparing 
for him. 

As they returned towards Milton Hall, the marquis 
pressed Laura fondly to his heart, as he had done in 
their young days, when ringlets clustered round her 
pure white Lrow—when her eyes were bright with 
life and youth—when her form was light and grace- 
ful—when all the world and its gladness was before 
them. 

“Laura,” he said, “you are the most forgiving 
woman in the world.” 

Laura smiled. 

a Why ? ” 

“If you had injured me as I have done—if you 
had doomed me to a long, weary life of servitude, as 
I have done, I do not think I could so easily have 
forgiven you.” 

“Yes, Milton,” she said—“ yes, you would have 
forgiven me; at least, if you loved me as I loved 

ou.” 
4 It was on the evening of the second day after this 
that Isabel, sitting in her room in Lenborough Place, 
London, received a letter to the following effect : 

“Mapam,—'The mystery which has surrounded m: 
family is now’at length cleared away. My son’s 
identity is now established without doubt, and in the 
joy I feel at the restoration to me of the child I had 
lost and the wife I had injured, I cannot allow my 
resentment and just indignation against yeu to vent 
itself in anything but words. 

“ Reginald is my son, though he has been taught a 
terrible lesson of deceit by a bad mother. I am un- 
willing that he should suffer from the fact of his il- 
legitimacy, which is not owing to any fault of his, but 
is due to my precipitation. 

“Yet, while thinking thus, I cannot conceive that 
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anything but annoyance and unpleasantness can arise 


from his being in constant communication with the | s 


rest of his family. I have, therefore, come to this 
determination. If he elects to remain in London I 
will settle £500 a year upon him: if he quits England 
£2000 per annum. He must make his choice within 
a month. 

“ As for yourself I make no reservation. If you 
remain in England, I give nothing: if you leave 
England, I will give you enough to keep you from 
poverty, though you deserve nothing but my hatred 
and my curse. 

“Deserving these, as I have said, yet you receive 
my free forgiveness, and can draw upon my bankers 
yearly for the sum of £200. 

“The cheque I gave you is stopped at my bank; 
this was done by Laura. The woman who was 
taking care of me peeped in and saw you filling up the 
cheque; and, suspecting something, told her young 
mistress. This is as well, as it prevents unpleasant 
consequences. Pray accept my terms, and advise 
Reginald to do the same, as this is the last commuui- 
cation I shall make to you. My solicitors, to whom I 
have given definite instructions, are Messrs. Barnard 
and Quick, 10, Furnival’s Ina. Yours, &c., 

“ CASTLETON.” 

“Fool that I have been,” cried Isabel. “Why didI 
not cash that cheque? Iam foiled—baffled in every- 

; » 


Then for awhile she mused. 

“No—no! ” she exclaimed, at length; “I will not 
accept his money. Rather will I live in beggary to 
obtain my revenge.” 

It was while she was cogitating that her son 
entered. 

His mother handed him the letter. 

He read it eagerly. 

As he did so she watched him intently. 

“ Well,” she said, how do you choose? ” 

He laughed—a forced laugh. 

“I’ve a great deal to thank both my father and 
mother for,” said he. “However, it is of no use re- 
pining, and cursing people for what may have been 
their fate. I shall accept the offer.” 

“ You have done well, my son,” cried Isabel, with 
some show of emotion. “1 could not have wished it 
otherwise.” 

“ And you, mother, what will you do?” 

“ Remain in London.” 

“Remain here! Why, on what will you live? If 
you remain here you will have nothing. Come with 
me, mother, and let us forget this country and our 
enemies.” 

For a moment she wavered. 

But it was only for a moment. 

“No,” she said, “no, Reginald, you must leave me 
here. I live now for vengeance.” 

“ Mother,” cried Reginald, petulantly, “ your 
vengeance has always miscarried. Your life and 
mine have been made a misery by your diabolical 
schemes. In Heaven's name, let us forget the past and 
live for the future.” 

But he could not persuade her, and when he left 
her that night it was to make preparations for his 
departure to Paris alone, or rather with Cieely Crowe, 
who—he felt sure—would consent to accompany him 
as his wife. 

Reginald knew little of the fearful scheme which 
his mother had projected—a scheme involving 
the destruction of all whom he regarded as her 
enemies. 

In her suite of apartments she had formed a kind of 
laboratory. 

Here she worked hour after hour. 

As her monomania was vengeance, who can doubt 
what this work was? 

It was in this chamber that she was sitting one 
evening when a loud knock came to the door. 

She started and turned pale. 

It was the first time she had been disturbed. 

However, never once dreaming that any one sus- 
pected her vocation, she teok off the heavy gloves 
with which she had covered her hands for the sake of 
protection from the deadly minerals, lowered the flame 
of the lamp, and unfastened the door. 

Scareely had she opened it when three men pushed 
their way in, and closed the door behind them, while 
one of them turned the lamp up. 

One of the intruders was Marston Grey—the others 
were detective officers. 

Grey was a stranger to her: 

“Sir,” she faltered, “ what means this intrusion ?” 

“Madam,” he said, respectfully, “I have come here 
by direction of Ralph Conyers, who would not under- 
take this unpleasant duty himself.” 

“ What duty ?” she exclaimed, recovering her courage. 
“T recognize not your right to be here.” 

“Madam,” he continued, “ while you are in England 
you must be assured that you will be watched. Your 
movements have been observed—your doings in this 
zoom have been seen.” 





Isabel turned deadly pale, and clung to the table for 


upport. 

aend what is now to be my fate?” she gasped. 

“You must leave England to-morrow, madam. For 
the sake of your family no proceedings will be taken 
against you—no publie mention will be made ef this 
discovery of. preparations for wholesale poisoning. 
Till to-morrow you will remain under surveillance ; 
you will then quit England for ever or proceed to 
prison.” 

She thought a moment, and then, with a muttered 
curse wrung from her by despair, she seized a phial 
from a shelf, and raised it to her lips. 

It was while Marston Grey was endeavouring to 
wrest this frem her, that Reginald Conyers entered, 
and saw his mother struggling in his grasp. 

(To be continued.) 


SHE ALWAYS WORE A SMILE. 


Her auburn curls, how sweet they hung 
All clustering round her head ; 

Her deep dark eyes were always bright, 
Her cheeks were tinged with red. 


Her graceful figure, ‘twas so neat, 
And pleasing, toe, her style, 
And then, to perfect every charm, 

She always wore a smile. 


Her voice, so softly on mine ear 
It fell as like a charm; 

Her soul, it seemed all purity, 
Her heart seemed always warm, 


I can’t tell why, but true it was, 
I always loved to while 

Away the hours with her I loved, 
Who always wore a smile. 


And need I say I learned to love 
This young, this charming belle, 

Who seemed the sunshine of my so 
Whose charms none could excel ? 


But another lover’s won her heart, 
And chose her for awhile, 
But still my fancy pictured her 
Who always wore a smile, 
C. V. M. 


WHY DOES A PIGEON TUMBLE? 


Ir may have been noticed by many, that pigeons 
when sporting in the air often beat their wings to- 
gether in a joyous or excited manner, and rock them- 
selves, as it were, up and down by the force of their 
strokes. This seems to be done in playfulness, in the 
exuberance of their happy life, and in course of time 
those being selected and bred from that moved their 
bodies most, a breed was established that turned quite 
over, or tumbling pigeons. This was my first 
opinion, end I believed that tumbler pigeons threw 
somersavits ior their own satisfaction; however, 
since I have become possessed of a breed of extra- 
ordinary tumblers, I have seen reasons for thinking 
that they at least do not do so for the fun of the 
thing, but rather because they cannot help it. For 
instance: I have many birds that tumble go often, 
and sometimes so consecutively, making from ten to 
thirty somersaults a minute, that they quite tire them- 
selves, and are obliged to settle from exhaustion, and 
when the fit comes on they seem quite unable to stop. 
These are called air tumblers, because they tumble in 
the air, and are valued according to the regularity of 
their tumbling, each back-spring being separate and 
distinct. The highest number I have had a pigeon 
perform was forty-five clear somersaults in a minute. 

Some pigeons tumble within doors—that is, in fly- 
ing from one part of the loft to another, or in attempt- 
ing to rise from the ground: these are called house 
tumblers, and I fancy the Indian lowtan er ground 
tumbler must be something of this kind. If any one 
still supposes that a pigeon can help tumbling, let him 
watch one of these birds attempting to fly up from 
the ground or floor when suddenly frightened; how it 
tumbles in the attempt within a few inches of the 
ground, and again tries twe or three times, only to 
turn over each time when it attempts to follow its 
companions. When they have been on the ground, 
out of doors, and desirous of flying to the roof, I have 
frequently seen one rise about two feet, then throw a 
somersault, rise a little higher, and, perhaps, again go 
over, all the time trying its best to reach the roof; 
and often in the struggle between the endeavour to 
fly on and the propensity to tumble, its movement be- 
comes retrogade, when at one time the propensity to 
tumble gains the ascendancy, and the struggling 
pigeon is obliged to come down; while at another, the 
bird, by a sudden exertion of will, overcomes the in- 


, voluntary turning, and the pigeon, rather out of breath, 


reaches the roof. 
There is a third manner of tumbling called rolling ; 
in this, the pigeen throws several somersaults, or 





———==. 
back-springs, in succession and conjoint] 
ing org od whilst fying, cometimes rolling a 
t touch earth, an t me 
~o a h, not unfrequently killing 


ves. 

I had two young pigeons, which killed the 
on the spot in the past summer from this oneal 
have one that cannet come down from his perch a 
cept in a roll, and th h this he often raps his head, 
the remembrance of which causes him to hesitate ig 
coming down to feed. Of course, he would not be safg 
Stew =, He is a kite, heavily feather-foeted, ang 
a large bi 

From these observations, I think it may Teasonably 
be inferred that tumbling is not under the contro} of 
the pigeon, that it is an involuntary act, and that ox- 
citement increases it—thus they tumble most during 
the pairing and breeding-time, and, if suddenly 
startled, are often unable to rise at once from the 


gro 

It is probably owing to a want of proper balangs 
between the of the brain, the lavelontey 
getting the mastery of the voluntary, and thus, like 
giddy person, they fall back, the movements being 
similar to the action of a bird that has its neck brok 
which, in its death-struggles, turns heels over head, 
These curieus tumbling pigeons are evidently the 
effect of careful breeding and selecting for a long 
course of years, as a pigeon in a wild state would seo 
come to grief if it tumbled much.—B. P. Breyr, 





Proposep Loan ror Mexico.—It is said that 
the Archduke Maximilian declines to go to Mexico 
without he can get a loan of £10,000,000. 


INCENDIARISM.—A man named Sherwood has been 
committed for trial, charged with four acts of incap- 
diarism in the Yorkshire wolds. 

A Prusstan Dwarr.—A letter from Tilsit, in 
Prussia, mentions that a dwarf named Lipke, aged 34, 
and only two feet high, has just been married tos 
young woman aged 18. The bride was of ordinary 
stature, 

FeperaAL Recruirinae i IRELAND. — Federal 
agents are said to be still actively recruiting in Ire 
land. Recruits are premised £2 a head for an outfit, 
and 8s. a day for labouring on a railway. Upwards 
of 200 men are said to have been enrolled. 

Import oF Trwper.—The import of timber has 
been the largest on record, being 403 per cent. more 
than last year—the tonnage of colenial and foreign 
timber-loaded vessels being 410,932 tons during the 
past, against 292,672 tons in the preceding year. 

An UNWELCoME Visrror. — Wolves near Paris 

sounds odd in 1864, yet some country people, coming 
to the Paris market a few days ago, saw a grizzly old 
wolf leisurely prowling about the fortifications be- 
tween La Gare and Ivry, apparently quite at his 
ease. 
Mr. Macuise’s New Picrure.—Mr. Maclise is 
painting a picture representing the scene described by 
Sir Walter Scott, in “ Ivanhoe,” of the meeting of King 
Richard I. with Robin Hood and the outlaws. This 
will probably appear at the forthcoming Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition. 

Tue Macautay Memoria for Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is nearly finished by Mr. Woolner. ‘The 
historian is seated in his college gown, with a book in 
his hand—the fingers pressed into the oper leavers, ad 
if he had been coHecting points in an argument. The 
attitude is graceful and the face noble. 

Cotp mx Ventce.—Letters from Venice state that 
the cold there has been unusually severe this winter. 
The whole of the lagoons are frozen over, and can be 
crossed in safety by foot-passengers from Caunaregio 
to Mestre, and from Murano to Fundamento Nuovo. 
So severe a winter has not been known in Venice 
since 1788. 

An Antiquarian Discoverr.—A coin has just 
been discovered in a wood near Etain, France. It 
bears the impression of the head of Apollo, crowned 
with laurels, on one side, and on the other a persom 
being drawn in a car by two horses, and ia large 
Greek characters, the word “Philippon.” It is 4 
coia of Philip II., King of Macedon, father to Alex- 
ander the Great, who reigned from the year 559 
eee B.c. Thus themoney is upwards of 2,000 yearé 
0 

Ancient VALUE or THE Cat.—A positive argi- 
ment for the foreign introduction of cats may be 
founded on the terms in which they are mentioned 
amongst the old Welsh laws of Howell the Good 
so A.D.). They were evidently scarce at that time, 

‘or itis there laid down: “The worth of a kitten 
until it shall open its eyes is one legal penny; from 
that time till.it shall kill mice, two legal pennies; 
after it shall kill mice, four legal pence ; and so it shiall 
always remain.” A law of one of our own Edwards 
made the killing a cat punishable with death—a rem- 
nant of barbarism only expunged from the statute-boek 
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—— 

ir R. Peel. Both the ancient Welsh and 
ipte® _ concurred in a curious penalty for kill- 
or the king’s cat, “the guardian of the royal barn.” 
™! offender was mulcted in a heap of corn sufficient 
to cover the defunct animal when held up. by the tip 
of its tail with its whiskers touching the floor. 








SCIENCE. 


Roya Sprecu.—On the opening of the Eng- 
= Parliament the Royal Speech was transmitted to 
Paris by five wires. The work was accomplished in 
six minutes, although the document contained 1,050 
words. 

(CuLorororm.—Professor Nussbaum has succeeded in 
prolonging the anesthesia induced by chloroform, by 
the subcutaneous injection of a solution containing 
one grain of acetate of morphia. In one ease the 

tient slept twelve hours, and underwent a painful 

tion without experiencing any sensation what- 
ever. The injection, performed without the previous 
inhalation of chloroform produced no such effect. 


PETROLEUM AND PARAFFIN. 


Caamities by fire have been falling around us 
thick and fast. It is only afew days since that the 
overflowing of a lamp caused the ignition of gun- 
powder stored in some hundred barréls, a strong vessel 
being shivered into fragments by the explosion; pro- 
videntially no lives were lost on this occasion. 

It is but the other day that the whole world was 
horrified by the awful eatastrophe at Santiago, which 
also in great measure resulted from the overflowing of 
the easily ignited contents of lamps. 

These calamities have had the effect of thoroughly 
rousing the attention of the public. Accidents similar 
tothose we have referred to may of course occur again, 
and if we can but devise means to prevent their recur- 
rence, the poor people who have been thus sacrificed, 
it is some consolation to think, will not have perished 
in vain. 

One fertile source of numerous accidents is the pe- 
troleum oil which has of late years come into such 
extensive use, and it is from this source in particular 
that future danger is to be apprehended. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers that some 
time since we published a report entitled “ Paraffin 
Qil: its impurities and Adulterations.” From that 
report it appeared that a large proportion of the 
samples vended under the much-abused name of 
paraffin oil ignited at such low temperatures as to 
render them highly dangerous, the wonder being that 
accidents from this cause are not of more frequent oc~ 
currence. 

In that report we stated that no oil ought to be re- 
garded as absolutely safe which permanently ignited 
under a temperature of 180 degs. Fahr. We believe 
that the Edinburgh Town Council, in some recent 
— on this subject, have adopted this stan- 





In the legislation which took place in reference to 
the storage of petroleum, or rock oil, we are sorry to 
state that a very much lower temperature—namely, 
100 degs. Fahr., was adopted, and hence we fear that 
future danger will arise. 

Etecrro-CHEMICAL ENGRAVING on MeraL.—A 
paper, “On a Method of Instantaneous Engraving on 
Metal,” has been read at the Society of Arts, by M. 
Vial, of Paris. He described various modifications of 
his discovery, which are patented. In one case, a 
drawing in metallic ink is laid damp upon zinc or 
steel plate, and pressed for two minutes, when the de- 
sign is transferred to the plate. In another case, an 
engraving on paper is saturated with a metallic solu- 
tion, as of copper, and laid upon a zinc plate, and 
pressed, when the copper is precipitated in a few 
moments over the plate, except where the greasy ink 
covers the paper. After a further process, positive 
Plates are taken from these negatives by means of 
printed impressions. A third process consists in 
drawing on a steel plate with greasy ink, and plung- 
ing it into a copper solution, containing a little nitric 
acid, This also is perfected by a subsequent process. 
In the discussion on the paper, the processes were 
generally admitted to be of value and importance. M. 
— had the recognition and thanks of the French 


SUGAR-MAKING IN THE CoLONIES. —Sir, — The 
quantity of lime used in making the sugar is highly 
injurious to the article and the consumers. Lime once 
put in sugar never can be entirely removed; and it is 
not the sugar that hurts the gums and the teeth, but 
m lime, which forms the tartar; and the effects on 

¢ kidneys and bladder are very detrimental. I pro- 
Pose @ plan to avoid the use of lime, at least in such 
© quantities, The canes must be heated by hot air 
ore squeezing in the mill, so that the rawness be 
06 away with before oxygen of air come in contact 
With juice. I am alone in my views of the physiolo- 
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of the lime on people, and I shall be glad 
d with any connected with the colonies, 


gical action 
to 
ly clearance 


through your pages or not, so that a speed; 
of one of our greatest secret destroyers should be made. 
It has only been of late that, in experimenting on clays 
for lime, my mind has become thoroughly open to the 
evils of the system of sugar-making with strong-tem- 
pered lime as an antidote to acid, that ought to be 
prevented, and which does not exist in cane-juice till 


| exposed to air.—O. M. Dick, late Planting-Attorney, 


in Trinidad, West Indies. 
OXYGEN. 


In a paper addressed last week to the Academy of 
Sciences, Drs. Demarquay and Leconte examine the 
action ef oxygen on animals. They state that dogs 
can inhale from 30 to 40 litres of that gas and more, 
without evincing any other effect but that of great 
liveliness and an inerease of appetite. 

But in order to observe the effects which oxygen 
thus inhaled produced on the body, large incisions 
were made on dogs in the auxiliary region, and 
when these were in course of healing the dogs were 
made to inhale oxygen. It was then perceived that 
the wound was strongly injected; that a transparent 
serum exuded from the wound, and that in course of 
time a quantity of petechi# made their appearance. 
Hence oxygen administered by inhalation exercises a 
powerful acfion on wounds. Oxygen injected into 
the jugular vein produced the same effects. 

These experiments require great care, in order to 
prevent the death of the animal; but our authors 
have found that the injection may be most safely per- 
formed on the vena cava below the liver and on the 
vena porta. In this way upwards of two litres were 
injected without causing the death of the animal, and 
without producing any modification in the blood. 
The milt alone turned red, and the abdominal veins 
became turgid, as if, under the influence of oxygen, 
the mass of the bleod had been increased. 

Rabbits were found to live seventeen hours in 
oxygen, and after their death all their muscles were 
in a turgid state; the venous and arterial blood had 
undergone no change of colour, and no organ dis- 
played any signs of inflammation. 

Guns For THE Navy.—It appears by the statement 
of the Duke of Somerset, in answer to an inquiry from 
Lord Hardwicke in Parliament, that we shall soon 
have a supply of breadside guns for the navy, of su- 
perior power to the 68pounder. These guns are 
muzzle-loading smooth-bore, to throw a shot of 
100 lbs. «ver a charge of 25 lbs. of powder with accu- 
racy for 1,000 to 1,200 yards, and to penetrate a 5}- 
inch plate at that distance. This is very gratifying 
information, which we have every reason to believe 
will be speedily realized. 

OPTICAL GHOSTS. 


For our first experiment, take a hand looking-glass, 
and see your face in it; then incline the bottom of 
the glass away from you till your face is quite lost, 
and then your body, or hand, if in the way, will 
appear plainly. You lose sight of the reflection of 
your face because the angle of the rays from it which 
fall upon the glass is such that the resulting angle of 
reflection sends them away from you. You see your 
body, or hand, because the angle of their incident 
rays is such that the resulting angle of reflection 
carries the image straight to your eyes. 

Old writers were well aware of the fact that a plane 
mirror could be so arranged that a person looking at 
it should not see himself, but see something else, which 
might be behind a screen, and quite out of his natural 


view. 

It is, indeed, very easy to make a looking-glass 
show you objects quite out of your line of vision, and 
one ef the facets of a moderate-sized diamond will 
easiky enable you to see by reflection any object in a 
room, when you appear only to be looking at the finger 
that carries the ring in which it is set. 

Having made a few experiments with the looking- 
glass, take a pane of window-glass, or, what is better, 
if you have it, a piece ef plate-glass, the surface of 
which is more true, and held it upright on a table 
near a window. A few inches in front of it place 
any small object on the table; a lady’s cotton reel 
will do extremely well. Stand upright with your 
back to the window, but leave room for tke light to 
fall freely on the tep of the reel, Look slantingly 
down at the glass, and you will see the image of the 
reel reflected by its surface, and apparently as far be- 
hind as it really is before. The top en which the 
light falls will be brilliant, and the part that is in the 
shade will be reflected in shadow. 

Vary the experiment by placing a second reel, ex- 
actly like the first,as much behind the glass as the 
other is placed in front of it: You then have two 
reels presented to your eye, one actual and the other 
spectral, and you can, as Mr. Dircks remarks of a 
similar case, 60 arrange the objects and your position 
that the image reflected from the surface of the glass 





shall exactly correspond with the outlines of the real 
reel seen through the glass. If you put any small 
article on the top of the reel in front of the glass, the 
optical effects will be the same. 

Now make a third experiment. Put a box or thick 
book in front of you, so that you cannot see the reel, 
when placed on the table just under its edge. Then 
hold the glass a little way off, and upright as before, 
so that you see it from top to bottom. You may then 
obtain a refleeted image of the reel, which the book 
conceals, and if a strong light were thrown upon it, 
the image would be as sharp, distinct, and apparently 
solid as the reality. 

WELLS AND Mrsrs’ IMPROVEMENTS IN OBTAINING 
ArtiFIcIAL LiGut.—The nature of this invention, 
patented by Messrs. Wells and Myers, of Manchester, 
consists in the application of the rarefied air generated 
by the heat of the light to be produced, for creating a 
current of air, which is made to pass through or in 
contact with a vessel filled with yarn or other fibrous 
or porous substance ; this substance is constantly kept 
moist with the spirit of petroleum or other volatile 
liquid supplied by means of capillary attraction from a 
reserve vessel containing the same; the rarefied air, 
in passing through the vessel filled with yarn or other 
fibrous or porous substance, absorbs and mixes with a 
portion of the volatile liquid, and forms an inflam- 
mable gas for the production of artificial light, or the 
volatile liquid may be volatilized by the application of 
external heat. The burner is placed at the under side 
of the vessel, and above the light is placed a funnel 
communicating with the upper end of the vessel. By 
this arrangement the air rarefied by the light ascends 
the funnel and enters the upper part of the vessel, 
where, as before stated, it mixes with the gas or vapour 
given off by the volatile liquid held in the yarn or 
other fibrous er porous substance, and in that state 
passes through the pipe to the burner. 


STBEL BOILERS. 


Some interesting experiments have been made in 
Prussia with steel steam boilers, an account of which 
we publish. A steel boiler of the egg-end shape, 4 ft. 
in diameter and 30 ft. in length, without flues, was 
tried. It had a steam drum 2 ft. in diameter and 2 ft. 
in height, and the plates were one-fourth of an inchin 
thickness. 

Beside it there was placed another boiler, similar in 
every respect, excepting that the plates were of iron 
0-414 of an inch in thickness. The steel boiler was 
tested by hydrautic pressure up to 195 pounds on the 
inch without showing leakage, and both the iron and 
steel boilers were worked under a pressure of 65 
pounds on the inch for about one year and a half. 

During this period, the steel boiler generated 25 
per cent. more steam than the iron one, and when 
they were thoroughly examined after eighteen months’ 
practical working, there was less scale in the steel 
than in the iron boiler. The former evaperates 11°66 
cubic feet of water per hour; the iron boiler 9°37 
cubic feet. 

The quantity of coal consumed was on an average 
2,706 pownds for the steel one in twelve hours, and 
2,972 pounds for the iron boiler. The plates of the 
steel boiler over the fire were found to be uninjured, 
while those of the iron one were abeut worn out. 

In Prussia several worn-out plates of iron boilers 
have lately been replaced with steel, which, it is stated, 
lasts four times aa long. 

As steel is twice as strong as iron, thinner plates of 
the former may be employed for boilers, aud more 
perfect riveting can be secured. A greater quantity 
of steam can also be generated in the steel boiler on 
account of its thin plates, and thus much fuel may be 
economized. Such steam boilers should engage the 
attention of all who make and use steam boilers for 
engineering and manufacturing purposes. 

Wereps anv BaARNActES.—The important question 
as to the best means to preserve an iron ship below 
water-mark from the effects of the salt water, and also 
from the adhering weeds and barnacles, with due 
regard to the vessel's speed, has occupied the attention 
of scientific men for some time past, and many ex- 
periments, have taken place with varied results. One 
experiment has just been made at Portsmouth to test 
the merits of an invention by a medical gentleman, 
and the result has been most satisfactory. Au iron 
and a steel plate were coated with a solution payed on 
cold, after which the was sunk into a current of 
salt water. The result has been that the surface of 
the plate was free from weeds or barnacles, and 
perfectly clear, the iron and steel being perceptible 
through the solution. We understand that the ex- 
periment has answered the most sanguine anticipations 
of the inventor, and probably might be used in her 
Majesty’s ships. 





Her Masesry’s Sryre anp Trries.—There has 
been laid before Parliament a convention, concluded 
in October last, between the Queen’s Government and 
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the Government of the Bey of Tunis relative to the | 
holding of real property by British subjects in Tunis. | 
Her Majesty is thus described by the convention :— 
“The descendant of glorious Sovereigns, the Crown 
of the illustrious great, who holds at her command 
the sword and the pen, the great and august Prin- 
cess, the fame of whose virtues is spread over the uni- 
verse. 








FACETI&, 


Wuen is it dangerous to enter a church ?—When 
there is a canon in the reading desk, or a great gun in 
the pulpit. 

KnNockinc mis own Ere ovt.—In the Times, a 
man called Bird advertises that henceforth he means 
to use the name of Byrd! 

A Locx-up Wantep.—A Herne Bay magistrate 
says the want of a lock-up has long been felt there by 
the respectable portion of the community ! 

DiscoNTENTED ProrLe.—Some people are never | 
contented. After having all their limbs broken, their | 
heads smashed, and their brains knocked out, they | 
will go to law, and try to get further damages. 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE. 
Fifty set down it matters much which way, 
And naught to it add without delay, 
And five unte the naught placed at the right hand, 
That all in one perfect line may stand; 
Then each in four equal parts divide, 
And place the first fourth by its side. 
The sum thus worked, if rightly done, 
Will prove what tempts men risks to run. 
The solution is as follows: 











ifty eee ory eee L. 
Naught eee eee eee 0. 
Five eco ove eve Vv. 
dof “Eeth*--..--. 


Bortre Over.—Charivart has got Austria and 
Prussia sitting on a saucepan, trying to keep the lid 
down, but the boiling liquor within—the smaller 
States—forces the lid up, and they are gushing out, 
threatening the overturning of the lid. 

Tue Extreme or Eriquetre.— We take the 
following from a Scotch paper, which shows what a 
pitch of perfection etiquette has attained in the 
North :—“ A lady, who was a strict observer of eti- 
quette, being unable to go to church one Sunday, sent 
her card.” 

Hocersu.—The Americans boast that they have the 
greatest hog upon record. He is two and a-half years 
old, and weighs 1,232 lbs. Some spiteful persons we 
could mention would have remarked—which we do 
not—that if they wanted to find the biggest hog, they 
certainly would go to America to look for it. 


QveeEN Vicrorta’s edict against tobacce has drawn 
forth the following : 
“WHIFF FROM WINDSOR, 
“This wish from ev’ry breast proceeds 
That’s loyal to the throne— 
Since she prohibits ethers’ weeds, 
Soon may she drop her own!” 


OTHELLO IN ScaRLEtT.—On Friday last, the South 
Wold Hounds met at Legsby, Market Rasen, a locality 
always favourable for the sportsmen who love a | 
“run” and can raise a mount. Several availed them- | 
selves of the opportunity, besides a few others whe 
went on “footback.” Amongst the former was a 
highly-respected local sweep, who appeared ina new 
coat of scarlet made expressly for the occasion, with a 
placard on his back intimating his name, profession, 
andresidence. Theteut ensemble was striking to a point 
of sublimity, and we are told the change from black tu 
red forcibly reminded the field of the process of boiling 
lobsters. We are happy to state that ne accident oc- 
carred either to him or the gentleman who esquired 
him out of town. 


FLASKIE THE UNCONQUERED. 


The last worthy who distinguished himself on 
Clebrig did so in a milder manner. He is an elderly 
Highlandman, shrewdly suspected of keeping concealed 
in a secret cave an old gun, with which he destroys 
deer, and is of a whisky-drinking power which belongs 
rather to a past than to the present generation. Desirous 
of testing this power, an English nobleman supplied 
the liquor, and cunningly set his attendants to drink 
with Flaskie. Several relays of gillies were disposed 
of in the siege which occurred, and it was not until, 
as calculated, he had for his share disposed of seven 
bottles of double whisky that the ancient warrior began 
to give signs of sinking to repose. He was left, with 
a sweet smile upon his countenance, his fect sticking 
up amongst the heather, and his head lying in a beg- 
hole—there being an impression among the gillies that 
that position would be most conducive to his recovery. 








“He is certainly disposed of at last,” remarked the 





sportsman to his head keeper; but the reply was— 
“Well, my lord, Flaskie is a very strange man, and it 
is impossible to say what he may do next.” Andso 
indeed it turned out; for they went up to the top of 
Ben Clebrig, where the first thing they saw was 
Flaskie himself, offering his snuff-horn, he having got 
up before them by some path through the bogs known 
to himself alone.— Blackwood. 

EXTRAORDINARY Names.—What odd names some 
mortals are blessed with! A family in Michigan 
actually named their last child Finis, supposing that 
it was their last; but they afterwards happened to 
have a daughter and two sons, whom they called 
Addenda, Appendix, and Supplement A man in 
Pennsylvania called his son James Also, and the third 
William Likewise. 

DESERT FARE. 
The pilgrim o’er the desert wild 
Should ne’er let want confound him, 
For he at any time can eat 
The sand which is around him. 


It might seem odd that he could find 
Such palatable fare, 

Did he not know the sons of Ham 
Were bred and mustered there. 


Lrrerary Smasuers.—The Americans are very 


"fond of coining words. They do it almost as exten- 


sively as Mr. Secretary Chase prints greenbacks, and 
we doubt if the circulation of the one is much more 
valuable than the other. They are unquestionably the 
largest utterers of false notes in the world, so far as 
our lingual currency is coneerned. If “the pure well 
of English” is to remain “undefiled,” no Yankee should 


| be allowed henceforth to throw mud into it. It is a 


form of verbal expectoration that is most profane, 
most detestable. This propensity for defiling that 
which should be kept as pure as possible, has been 
greatly on the increase within the last few years. In- 
deed, itis with pain we confess that, ever since the 
war began, the Yankees have been giving the English 
(and it has been a most savage way of displaying their 
animosity) nothing but bad words. 


SIGNIFICANT TYPES. 


We find, in a newspaper scrap column, half-a-dozen 
typographical symbols. We give them below, and 
add to the list : 

Type of aglazier... . Diamond. 
Type of an oyster ee Pearl. 
Type of a jeweller owe Agate. 
Type of the chureh ove Brevier. 
Type of acitizen... se Bourgeois. 
Type of a schoolmaster Primer. 
Type of lawyers ... eee Small Pica. 
Type of orators ... ove Pica. 

Type of abull ... ove English. 
Type of a maidea ooo Paragon. 
Type of a mother... ave Double Paragon. 
Type of an editor... ove Script. 
Type of a preacher eve Text. 
Type of aristocracy eco Title. 
Type of ababy ... ove Small Caps. 
Type of a hussey... oss Boldface. 
Type of analderman ... Extended. 
Type of a drunkard eo Backslope. 
Type of a barber ... ove Hairline. 
Type of a soldier ... eco Canon. 
Type of my wife ... woe Nonpareil. 

Tue Great German Knavy.—The Cabinets of 
Berlin and Vienna are said to have given assurances 
that the integrity of the Danish monarchy would be 
preserved. It would be a fine thing if they could 
preserve their own; but there is too much reason to 
fear that they haven’t got any.—Puach. 


NEW NOTICES OF MOTION, 


Now that Parliament has met again, to the high 
gratification of everybody, we hope to hear of the fol- 
lowing Notices of Motion being shortly given : 

A Notice of Motion to be at all times given to the 
lazy cabmen, who go crawling about the streets with 
empty cabs, thereby turning London into an immense 
cab-walk, and preventing other vehicles from pro- 

ding at a r ble rate; the said notice to 
consist of an energetic intimation that these do-noth- 
ing cabmen are to hasten at once to the nearest cab- 
stand, and there paticntly await their hiring or else to 
retire instantly home with due convenient speed. 

A Notice of Motion to be given to all Hansom 
drivers, that they need not drive so furiously quick, 
threatening to cut off a fovt-passenger’s toes, if 
no greater injury, every time they sharply turna 
corner. 

A Notice of Motion to be given to the drivers of all 
Pickford’s vans and railway goods’ carts, conveying a 
similar caution to the above, by which means they 
would not cause so many accidents, nor destroy so 
many lives, nor subject their masters to such heavy 
expenses in the shape of compensation money. 











a 
A. Notice of Motion to be given to the contrion 
of the Middle-Level Drainage Scheme te get oy with 
their subterranean work a little more quickly, as thej 
long line of huge wooden traps, continually fesinten’ 
howling and vomiting, do not materially adq to ol 
freedom or the safety of the passage of the thoro i 
fare, and certainly do not contribute largely tothe 
acknowledged beauty of the metropolis, 

A Notice of Motion to be given to the Concoctors of 
the various Metropolitan Railways to Garry their 
schemes elsewhere, with the polite message tiat our 
streets are alread sufficiently crowded, ugly, noj 
and dangerous, without requiring the additional arid 
ference ef their darkening, defacing, deafening, defiling 
presence. 

A Notice of Motion to be peremptorily given to all 
organ-grinders and green baize bands, that they aig 
to trausport themselves and their discordant instry. 
ments to Italy and Germany with the greatest 
sible speed, and distinctly to understand that there 
they are to remain for ever and ever, under the ey. 
treme fear of being either ground or blown to death 
the momen‘ ~ _~ set foot in this country again. 

If the abUVe .otices of motion could only be carried 
into execution, they would do a great deal more good 
than the many puerile vapid questions which are being 
perpetually put to Ministers, and which never lead tp 
any practical result, and which notices, by the way 
never have any mojion in them at all, stopping almost 
invariably at the very point from which they started 


EXPRESS, 

Old Gent: “This oseillation is very unusual, sir, 
isn’t it? We seem to be going a tremendoy 
pace ! ” 

Swell: ““Aw—ya—as! They’re making up for lost 
time. I’ve just timed ’em, and we've done the last 
nine miles in six minutes and a-half. Have a smash 
presently aw—think !"—Punch. 

Wrrry Retorts.—Haley was one day informed that 
Coningsby had declared that he would have his head. 
“T am sorry I cannot return the compliment,” said the 
Earl of Oxford, “ for I would not have his if he would 
give it tome.” This was as severe as the remark nade, 
at a later period indeed, by Lady Townshend to Lori 
Bathurst. ‘‘I have Sir Robert Walpole’s head in my 
pocket,” he exclaimed. ‘Then, my lord,” said Lady 
Townshend, “the best thing you can do is to‘put iton 
your shoulders.”—Court and Society from Elizabeth to 
Anne. By the Duke of Manchester.—Punch. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 
Pedantic Footman: “Ah, and what is you 
pleasure? ” 
Dusties: “ Pleasure be blowed. We've come for the 
dust.”—Fun. 


Poor Fe.ttow!—Driver (with deep regret): “Ab! 
Miss, wot with the wind, wot with the weather, and 
wot with one thing or other, you soon spile your com- 
plexion drivin’."—Comic News. 

Frosty.—At the fancy ball given by the foreign 
minister in Paris last week, one lady appeared asa 
flake of snow. This was not the lady who was gene- 
rally allowed to be the raining belle. At Jullieu’s 
next bal masque we intend to take the hint and go asa 
penny ice.—Comic News. 

“OUR CORRESPONDENT” AT THE SEAT OF WAR. 

Missunde, Feb. 2. 


I happened to be at this place yesterday, and was 
invited to dine with a Danish officer. I accepted, and 
was offered a tent for the night. Had I known the 
enemy were coming up, as I may say, on the Schlei, I 
should have declined. As it is, I am here, and the 
fighting has begun. f 

It is of such great importance that my communici- 
tions should nct be in any way interrupted that, much 
as I long to see the struggle closer, duty compels me 
to withdraw to a safe distance. I have therefore 
ordered a vehicle which (I can’t think why it hasu' 
come yet. The firing is coming nearer) will convey 
me—— You can have no notion of the effect of # 
heavy cannonade on the nervous system. It is very 
odd that carriage doesn’t—— 

A regiment of Danes marches hurriedly by. I et 
quire of the captain if he has seen a carriage, whieb 
Really this place must be within range—! 
certain I heard a cannon-ball whizz by, then. 

The officer kindly halts to inform me of the plan dl 
the battle. The enemy are advancing by—Whiere the 
deuce is that carriage? This place is, he says, abou! 
the key of the position. F 

What on earth can have become of the carriage? 
There! I'll swear that was the wind of a shot. Ii 
lifted all the hair on my head. I think I had better g¢ 
down inte the cellar to complete these notes. 

I find in the cellar the diver who should have taket 
me to a place of safe—observation, I should say. Hit 
horse was taken away to drag up some guns. How 
very inconsiderate of the Danes, when they know bow 
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——_—_——— 
important my mission—and my personal safety The | 


i e that was a shell. 

pens think that Iam consulting the interests of 
th journal I have the honour to represent by staying 
soo where I may be blown up at aay moment. The 
worst of it is, I dare not—with this heavy responsi- 
bility upon me—s 
gnd I can bi 


Set to persuade him to take a note from me to! 


Austrian and Prussian commander-in-chief, to 


the him not to let this house be shot at. He declines. 


He's a crass brute. Oh, there’s another shell! What | 


I do? 
The handwriting at this point becomes 60 


tremulous as to be perfectly illegible—Ep. C.N.J— 
Comic News. 

Court CrrcuLAR.—His Royal Highness the Baby, 
Commanding-in-Chief, crowed twice this morning. 
Atalater hour he took a little exercise in his nurse’s 
arms, between the floor and the ceiling. His Royal 
Highness expressed himself very delight i crowed 
repeatedly. His Royal Highness wS!**\Werved to 
wink this afternoon. He also honoured his nurse’s 
¢hain and seals with particular notice. Immediately 
afterwards he took a little refreshment, by thrusting 
his fingers into his mouth. He expressed himself 
satisfied with the provision thus made for him, Frog- 
more, Feb. 12.—Comic News. 


——————E—EE ES 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PRESERVATION OF Fruit By Coitp.—A_ novel 


how myself where there is any risk, | 
ear—— He says that was a shell bursting | 
| seem to think had better be turned into mounted 





© anticipation of their embarkation for India and the 
olonies. 

No change is contemplated in the strength of the 
battalions on the Indian establishment, either as 
regards the service companies or the depots. But it 
is in the colonial corps that the principal changes are 
likely to take place, and especially in the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, which the authorities in the colony 


police. 

A. large portion of the regiment will be thus con- 
verted, and its strength as a military body will be 
lowered from 910, its present dimensions, to about 
550. We are sorry to say that a dozen of the officers 
will be obliged to go upon half-pay in consequence of 
this step—the junior major, four junior captains, four 
junior lieutenants, and three ensigns. 

We can only hope that the authorities will seize the 
earliest opportunity of replacing them, and that their 
undeserved punishment may be of the shortest 
duration. 

Last year one colonial corps, the Royal Newfound- 
land Companies, disappeared from the estimates. 
Since then the Gold Coast Artillery and the St. 
Helena Regiment have died, or rather have become 
absorbed in the new 5th West India Regiment. We 
have now to chronicle the approaching demise of the 
Falkland Island Company. 

In the West India regiments there is a numerical 
increase, of course caused by the formation of the 
5th. When we state that there is some small addi- 
tion to the army hespital and Commissariat Staff Corps 
contemplated, we believe we have anticipated most, 
if not all, of the changes likely to take place next 

fear. 


gilded sepulchre; its pleasures, they are but as burst” 
ing bubbles. Not so in the untried bourne. In the 
dwelling of the Almighty can come no footsteps of 
decay. Its way will know no darkening—eternal 
splendour forbids the approach of night. 


A prAmonpD is a diamond, though you shall put it 
on the finger of a beggar; only on the finger of a 
beggar nobody would believe it to be a diamond. 
Does not mendicant genius every day offer the precious 
jewel in the hand for sale, and yet, because the holder 
is a mendicant, does not the world believe the jewel 
to be of no value? Men have died with the jewels in 
their brains, and not until the men were dead were 
the gems owned to be of the true water. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue estimated cost of clothing for the Federal army 
during the next fiscal year is 58,000,000 dollars. 

Ir is computed that in Paris there is no less than 
60,000 francs spent nightly fer amusements. 

DEATHS FROM Fire.—Dr. Lankester tells us that 
he has held 70 inquests in one year on persons burnt 
to death. 

A Locker has been made, studded with gems, to 
contain a small particle of the hair of the infant Prince, 
for a gift to the Queen. 

M. Bisnop, who was condemned to the galleys at 
Naples for conspiracy in favour of Francis II., has 
arrived in Rome, together with his companion in mis- 
fortune, Count Christen. 

CrrvoLtine.—The Railway News states that not less 


a ie, 


method of preserving fruit is practised in Indiana, | 
which dispenses with the necessity for sugar, boiling, | 
orcans, While the natural flavour is retained. The | 
plan is to store the fruit in a place where the) 
temperature can be reduced and maintained be- 
low 40 degrees Fahr., and above 82 degrees 
Fahr., the freezing point. To those accustomed to 
build ice-houses this presents no formidable difficulty, | 
and by surrounding an apartment with charcoal and 
sawdust, or other non-conducting substance, and with | 
the aid of ice on the one hand and a little furnace heat | 


Wecan only say that Lord de Grey deserves all credit 
for managing to make a sacrifice to economy without 
endangering that strength and efficiency which it is 
his first duty to maintain. 


than 100 tons of crixoline steels are carried over the 
Manehester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
weekly. 


Roya Levres.—His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales will hold levées on behalf of the Queen at St. 
James’s Palace, on Wednesday March the 2nd, and on 
Saturday, March the 12th. 

A VALUABLE PresENt.—The Duke of Brunswick 
has given a diamond ring, value 10,000 francs, to the 
Commissioner of Police at Boulogne who arrested 


JESSIE LEE. 
JESSIE’S eyes are brown and handsome, 
Jessie’s face is very fair. 
Queen among the village maidens, 


on the other, the preventative conditions of fermenta- | She’s my pearl of beauty rare. 


tion are easily secured. The moisture of the atmo- 
sphere is absorbed by the use of chloride of calcium. 
These means and some attention to the action of light 
seem to be all that is necessary to preserve even the 
most delicately-flavoured fruits in their natural state. 
Apples and grapes keep perfectly, and even straw- 
berries—the most difficult of fruits te preserve in full 
flavour—can, it is said, be kept from season to season. 








ARMY REDUCTIONS. 


Wirn the exception of the Household troops and 
the Military Train, which remain numerically as 
before, nearly every branch of the service is more or 
less affected. 

In the Horse Artillery, however, it is more a change 
in the way of organization than of strength, the 1st 
Horse Brigade being split into the 1st and 6th, on 
the principle of having one at home to relieve every 
two in India; but the total strength of the Horse 
Artillery remains almost precisely the same as before. 

Not so with the Royal Artillery, which wil be re- 
duced by something over 1,300 men in the aggregate. 
Ten brigades, principally the garrison artillery, are 
reduced by 120 men each, and the depdt brigade by 
about 160; the coast brigade, on the other hand, being 
slightly increased. 

Although there is room for regret at this reduction, 
asartillerymen are not made in a day, we may yet 
find some consolation in the fact that no officers or 
non-commissioned officers will be affected, and that 


the framework of this magnificent body will be left | 


untouched. 

Inthe cavalry of the line ve may expect a reduction 
of about 800 men in the aggregate; this will be 
effected by diminishing each of the 17 regiments at 
home by 48 men. In future the strength of a dragon 
Tegiment at home will be 84 efficers, 59 non-com- 
missioned officers, and 496 men with 368 horses; the 
former number of horses was 400. 

In the infantry of the line, we shall probably find a 
small increase, something less than 1,500 men al- 
together. This is simply caused by the fact of our 

ving now ten regiments in New Zealand, each of 
Which musters 1,000 rank and file, instead of the usual 
800. Otherwise the battalions of infamtry remain at 
the same strength as before, namely, 45 officers, 83 
ek nminionat officers, and 800 rank and file 


, The battalion at Ceylon is stronger than this by 
50, and the three in China by 100 men, and the five 
24 ons first for foreign service—I1st battalion 11th, 

battalion 12th, 58th, 45th, and Ist battalion 10th— 
Continue te be made up to 900 rank and file each, 





| but to undertake, or pretend to do, 





One sweet glance of hers can thrill me 
With a most supreme delight, 

While her frown would surely kill me, 
Should it chance on me to light. 


Jessie’s such a haughty creature ; 
And she’ll surely make you own, 
If you ever chance to meet her, 
That you care for her alone; 
And her image, fair and queenly, 
Never from the mind departs ; 
If she’s ever once admitted, 
Jessie reigns the queen of hearts. 


Long ago she took me captive 
With her winning looks and ways, 
Promised e’er to walk beside me 
Through the untried future days. 
Filled with wine of love’s best vintage 
Was the heart she plighted me; 
Queen of every sweet emotion, 
My sweet Jessie, Jessie Lee. 


GEMS. 


THE soul of a young woman is a ripe rose; as soon 
as one leaf is plucked all its mates easily fall after. 
And a kiss may sometimes break out the first leaf. 

Lire.—In vain we chisel, as best we can, the mys- 
terious block ef which our life is made, the black vein 
of destiny continually reappears. 

FRIENDsHIP requires actions; love requires not 


| s@ much proofs as expressions of love. Love demands 
| little else than the power to feel and to requite love. 


Ir is no disgrace not to be able te do everything ; 
what you are not 
made for, is not only shameful, but extremely trouble- 
some and vexatious. 

TueEreE is this difference between those two tem- 
poral blessings, health and money: money is the most 
envied, but the least enjoyed; health is the most en- 
joyed, but the least envied. 

BeavutiruL Exrract.—Eternity has no grey hairs. 
The flowers fade, the heart withers, the man grews 
old and dies, the world lies down in the sepulchre of 
ages, but time writes wrinkles of eternity. Eternity! 
Stupendous thought! The ever-present, unborn, un- 
decaying, undying—the endless chain composing the 
life of God—the golden thread entwining the destinies 
of the universe. Earth has its beauties, but time 
shrouds them for the grave; its honours are but the 
suushine of an hour; its palaces, they are but the 





Shaw, who stole the duke’s diamonds. 

ILLNESS OF THE{DUKE oF NewcastLeE.—The con- 
tinued and regrettable illness of the Duke of Newcastle 
confirms the belief that he must shortly retire from 
office. The Duke is so sincerely respected in private 
as well as public life, that deep concern will follow 
him in his retirement. 


A DUKE OF SHREWSBURY. 

Tre Duke of Shrewsbury, for whom Lord Man 
chester expresses such courteous sympathy, was among 
the ablest of the ministers employed by William III. 

Two remarkable women are said to have regarded 
Charles Talbot with amore than Platonic affection, 
namely, William’s queen, who entertained at least 
very warm feelings for her husband’s ultra Whig 


‘secretary, and Sarah, subsequently Duchess of Marl- 


borough. He was indeed constituted to win female 
admiration, for he was accomplished, gentle, and seduc- 
tive, though he had lost the sight of one eye. 

The Tory Nottingham found at once a colleague 
and an opponent in ‘Talbot, who was also the adver- 
sary of the unscrupulous Caermarthen. Against these 
statesmen, his political antagonists, he waged vehement 
war; but he was himself inconsistent; for, after im- 
ploring William, it is said, with .tears in his eyes, not 
to carry out his threatened purpose of abandoning 
England, Talbot secretly entered into correspondence 
with King James. 

The gentle traitor was unfaithful to two masters, 
and he hated his own treason. It was the able and 
ill-favoured mistress of William, Elizabeth Villiers, 
who won him bask to the service of the King of 
England, who, the better to secure his fidelity per- 
haps, by having a claim on his gratitude, elevated him 
to the rank of a duke. 

It has been remarked of him that his “‘ wounded 
conscience disabled his willing service,” and that he 
was driven by remorse, as well as illness, to surrender 
office and relinquish home. 

Abroad, he passed several years of exile and 
expiation ; and was, in an evil hour, induced to marry 
a strong and wrong-minded Italian countess, who 
brought trouble to his house, and disgrace upon his 
name—trouble, for she was an implacable virago; and 
disgrace, for she was accompanied to England by a 
dissolute brother. 

This latter, evilly celebrated in his day, was Ferdi- 
nando, Marquis de Paleotti, who (for stabbing his 
servant) was hanged at T'yburn, on March 17,1718, a 
short time after the demise of the duke hitself.— 
Court and Society from Elizabeth 10 Anne. By the Duka 
of Manchester. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 


Jcuta Moorse.—No, certainly not; such a marriage would 
he illegal. Writing very tolerable. 

Criaupia Merirs.—Declined with many thanks. 

A. S. N.—Apply to a Liverpool ship agent or broker, who 
will be able to supply you with the names and tonnage of 
the ships on the berth. 

Cc. E. B.—A book on the Management and Treatment of 
Fowls, both for use and exhibition, can be obtained to order 
from any bookseller. The price will be about Is. 

The question was, exactly as you term it, very 
ud if it had any meaning at all, was perhaps in- 


INncoa, 
absurd; at 
tended as a small witticism, to which no reply was possible. 
Any M. would be glad to correspond with “ Wilfrid Wal- 
* Is twenty-two, has dark hair, blue eyes, is 5 ft. 4 in. | 
it, very good-tempered, and of a Ieving disposition. 












nity.—As there appears to have been some irregn- 
larity attending the investment of the trust funds, your ; 


safest course will be to take legal advice as to the power of 
withdrawal. 
Wittiam Tuorsron is, like Celebs, in search of a wife. 


plexion, with dark brown hair, and good-looking, Connec- ; 
tions and position are good, with character unblemished. 

Arice, who is eighteen years of age, 5 ft, 3 in. in height 
fair, with li,ht brown hair, good temper, and loving disposi- 
tion, thinks she could make * Wilfrid Wallace " happy, and 
would like to exchange cartes-de-visite. 

W. F. G., whose ace is thirty-two, desires to obtain a suita- 
ble partner for life; his qualiilcations being good looks, a 
kind and affectionate disposition, respectable connections, 
and the possession of an income of £100 a year. 

A Reaper informs “ Wilfrid Wallace” that she is not very 
tall, has dark hair and eyes, good teeth, and regular fea- 
tures; no fortune, but is good-tempered and domesticated, 
and can offer him a kind and loving heart. 

J. J—The various elementary treatises on shorthand pos- 
sess about equal merit; if there be any difference, probably. 
Pitman’s system is the best. There is a journal now pub- 
lished in London in the French language, called the Covrier 
ce 1 Europe, published in Brydges Street. 
og J. (.—Nasal pronunciation is frequently only an acquired 
habit, and may, therefore, be self-cured if desired; in your 
case, however, there may be some organic defect, and you 
should consulta surgeon. Lindley Murray will be your best 
guide. Your writing is excellent. 

G. S. O., who is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height, with dark hair and eyes, considered passable, and 
having a good salary, wishes to correspond with a lady 
about nineteen years of age, good-looking, and of good 
address. 

Oxe Atoye.—Be married, if possible, according to the 
English law. It is difficult to say what does or does not con- 
stitute legal marriage in Scotland; the marriage tie is con- 
sidered, however, ‘o be good and valid in that country if 
simply declared anywhere in the presence of witnesses. 

Daviw.—We will not, in your case, offer advice, but ask a 
question. Has it never occurred to you when, as now, you 
are depressed with sorrow, that it may be sent only for 
your instruction, in the same way as we darken the cages of 
birds when we wish to teach them to sing ? 

Horrrut, whose only wealth is a loving heart, is quite 
willing to bestow that on “Arthur Irving.” She would aim 
to make her husband happy; is thoroughly domesticated, 
and not fond of company ; age twenty-four, height 5 ft. 4 in. ; 


He is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, fair com- } 
} 
} 





cartes-de-visite, 


earth and become a wife.” She is twenty-three years of | 
age, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, fair complexion, dark wavy hair, 
is thoroughly domesticated, and very cheerful. The hus- 
band of her choice should be rather dark, decidedly steady, 
and of a loving disposition. 

A Svusscriser.—At your age (sixteen) the “trembling of 
your hands” can only be attributed to excessive constitu- 
tional nervousness ; and a course of exercise to strengthen 
the general system will probably remove it. (We must repeat 
our request that correspondents will not use the indefinite 
signature of “ A Subscriber.) 

Brepre is a widow of twenty-seven, who sighs to be again 
mated, Is 5 ft. 2 in. in height, of slight figure, very fair and 
pale, features regular, and hair golden; is naturally of a | 
guy, impulsive, playful disposition, and knows that she can | 
render a hasband happy; promising that the dinner shall be | 
well-cooked, and the buttons carefully seen to. “Birdie” 
stipulates for a husband (if tall and dark preferred) who has 
a good income, is affectionate, of strict principles, and belongs 
to the Church of England. | 

Impatient.—The Income-tax was first granted in 1798 and 
1799, and was repealed in 1802, after the peace of Amiens. 







isted, at various rates of assessment, since 1842. 








were not divided.” 
i 28). 
for you from the French:—“ Twin roses, they lived as the 
roses do, only a day.” 





(He dieth not 
extended by Byron: 


slice it down, put the slices 
simmer forfour hours. 
it into a mash, put it into the liquor again, and boil down to 
two pints; then strain, and let it cool. 
three times a day. 
battalion Grenadier Guards, 46th Regiment of Foot, 57th 
Regiment, 77th Regiment. 93rd Regiment, and the famous | 
“six hundred” of the Light Brigade, were engaged in the 
battle of Balaklava. 


disposition, accustomed to good socicty. 
eighteen, of fair complexion, has flaxen curls, and is of lady- 
like appearance; is accomplished, has been liberally edu- 
cated, and is the only daughter of parents who are most 
respectably connected. 


the Queen do not con 
George IIL, such as the Duke of Clarence, the Duke of | with “Lonely Girl” (in No. 40) 
York.” | abou 
supply the desired enlightenment. 


| question whether an income of £100 a year, derived from | teeth, passed the middle height, 701 ficure, ag 
weekly wages, is liable to assessment; a point which was 
raised, though not clearly decided, in the recent case of the 
servants of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 


pany. 


W. P.—Under the cireumstances of the sudden loss of 


your two daughters, perhaps no epitaph could be more 


thetic than the quotation which you give: “They were 
ovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
You will find it in the bible (2 Sam. 


We remember a very pretty one, which we adapt 


Lrry Date writes very sensibly, and alas !—very illogically. 


In proof that we forgive her strictures, we comply with her 
request to intimate that she desires to meet with some “ one 
who would love her most dearly, an! whom sh: coul:l love 
in return ;’ “ Lily” adding, very naively: “Those that like me 
at present I don’t like; and those I could like, don't like me.” 


Littan M.—Yonr letter is a. perfect little history of the 


heart; but it unfortunately recounts a very common ex- 
perience—jealousy and pride trampling genuine affection 
under foot. 


“Oh love! whatis it in this world of ours 
That makes it fatal to be l»ved ?—oh, why 
With cypress branches has thou wreathed thy bowers, 
And made thy best interpreter, a sigh?” 


has been the passionate exclamation of many a maiden be- 
fore you, and will be of many more. 
have loved you; but as he is engaged to another, your only 
course is to forget him. 


Your “lover’’ may 


R. R. W.—The lugeage of passengers to the so-called 


and until recently any moderate quantity 


woukl pass after a slight examination at New York. In 
Americ 






rts the customs authorities now, however, are 


B. Manne The motto is ““. Vor moriturcujus fama vivit’ 


vhose fame lives), which has been beautifully 





> witness, Greece, thy living page, 
Attest it, many a deathless age! 





While kings in dusky durkness hid, 

Have left a nameless pyramid 

Thy heroes, thouzh the general doom 
Hat! t! un n their tomb, 






it command— 


Ai 


The 1s of their native land! 
There poinfs thy muse to stranger's eye 
The graves of that cannot die! 
Graspy Savitie.—1. Tsi:c four ouncesof sarsaparilla root, 


into four pints of water, and 
‘Thea take out the sarsaparilla, beat 


A wine-glassful 
2. The Royal Reciment of Artillery, 3rd 


Cracpia.—No; there is no harm in dwelling on the “ pale, 


proud face” you accidentally encountered ; but it would be 
wiser to discard it from your thoughts. 
ble emotion ” which you say the passing glance created was 
not fascination, the feeling was more correctly 


The “ unaccounta- 


“The sudden sweet alarm 
Of wondrous sympathy—soul-knitting power! 
Born of a fleeting moment in the eyes, 
That purvey for the soul, and recognize 
The separate beamings of a kindred thought.” 
Saprno wishes to correspond with a gentleman of kind 
“Sapphe ” is 


A. M. R. wants te know “the reason why the children of 


to the same titles as those of King 


Perhaps some qguidnunc amongst our readers may 


D. McNer.—The verses on the attractions of home and 


the simple charms of the domestic hearth in wintry 
weather, evince not a little poetic skill and dexterity in the 
use of Scotia's rude old Dorie. 
our columns, but we give a stanza which our readers north 
of the Tweed will, no doubt, appreciate :— 

When sittin’ at the ingle, and reading o° some buke, 

‘The wife her stockin’ knittin’, wi’ her warm and kindly look, | 
The bairns whiles jinkin’ roun’ us, whiles listenin’ to the 


The poem is too long for 


win’, 


Dark hair, blue eyes, and good teeth ; andready to exchange | 4g it rattles on the window wi’ eerie, awesome din, 

; : “ | Or ereepin’ down aside us, their faces fu’ o’ fear, 

Minnrez Crype is “ very anxious to fulfil her mission on | Glowerin’ at the keyhole, whiles the win’ is whistlin’ drear, 
I draw mysel’ still ;closer, whaur the win’ can ne’er come 


ben, 
For nae place is sae bonnie as my ain ingle en’! 


A. B.—The paragraph in No. 40, entitled “Good News for 


Somebody,” to the effect that “the Lord Mayor has had a 
singular commission imposed upon him by a citizen of the 
United States having left to his lordship £3,867,” for distri- 
bution amongst the families of poor Spanish bondholders, | 
conveyed all the information on the subject which we pos- | 
sess. 
Merry Eyes, being unable to find any one she can love ; 
amongst her own circle, requests to be introduced to our 
gentlemen readers unattached. She is just of age, height, 
5 ft. 4 inches, nice rosy cheeks (painted by heaven alone), 
hazel, langhing eyes, and brown hair. 
retired life, has learnt how to perform those duties which | 
help to make home happy, and all she asks is a genticman | 
in the true sense of the word—one who will love her and | Eprrox or “THe Lonpon READER.” 
has moderate means, 


You might address a communication to his lordship. 


She has lived a very 


—— 
© Ninetae 

ubtfal ag . 
be Assured of 
os? they hava 
Ooking-glasses to 


(Both -these young ladies aro delightfully do 
| whether “ they are pretty or not,” and wish to 
the fact. We can only reply that we supy 
asked our opinion because they have no | 
consult.) 

A.B. B:—Milk has no especial use in the arts, 

G. P.—The earliest coins which have the he; . 
were those of Macedon, commencing with Ales princes 
Great and closing in the Augustan age. er the 

Mary Ssrrn.—The common beetroot is origi . 
of the sea coast of the South of Europe, aaa whan 
along the coast of the Mediterranean. It was brought 4. 
this country in 1656 by Tradescant. adie 

A. James.—It is uncertain, but oils have been kn 
used from the remotest ages. The olive-tree is froqus th 
mentioned by Moses; and it appears to have been int y 
duced into Europe at an early period, probably by te 
Greeks. 7% 

A Lonvover.—We should think with the progressive 4 
therefore destructive march or improvement in the city. th 
inn you'mention has beer swept away lonz ago, [pn a Wo t 
of considerable research, we find the following: “ Thors nn 
a noted house of entertainment near Clerkenwell Gree: 
London, called Hockley-in-the-Hole, celebrated for bear and 
buil-baitings, and for prize-fighting betwixt women as well 
as men.” 

Sam Rivers.—The mode of reckoning by tirelves or dozens 
may be supposed to have had its origin in the observati 
of the celestial phenomena; there being twelve months ot 
; lunations commonly reckoned in a solar year. It appears 
; in the sub-division of weights and measures, as twelve 


Own aq 





United States is not liable to be “overhauled” on leaving | ounces to a pound, twelve inches to a foot ; and is still yery 
this country; . 


| generally employed in wholesale business extending to the 
; second and even third term of progression. Thus twelys 
| dozen or 144 make the long hundred of the northern nations, 

or the gross of traders, and twelve times this again, 
1728, make the double gross. 

Communications Recetven.—“ True Danish Girl” thinks 
she could make “ Arthur Irving” a loving and indastriong 
wife, and would be contented “to stay at home.” She jg 
5 ft. 2 in. in height, has brilliant, dark, auburn eyes and 
; anburn hair, and is nineteen years of age—* Godfrey" rp. 
| plies to ** Ethel” that he has an’ income of £509 per 
‘annum, has been. very well educated, and is twenty-five 
lyears of age. Is kind and affectionate, eu: believes is not 
| thought bad-looking, is 5 ft. 9 in. in heicht, and of No pro 

fession. “Godfrey” will be much gratitied to exchange 
cartes-de-visite with “ Ethel "—*‘ Londini’s” reply to the two 
ladies who have respouded to him we cannot quite under. 
stand, Our fair correspondents have not favoured us with 

their address, nor has “ Londini” given his—“ Aggie B* 
| thinks it is high time she was settled, or fears che shall 
| live to be an old maid. Her family are very respectable, her 
| age is twenty-iive, in height she is 5 ft. 3 inches, has brown 
| hair, hazel eyes, and white teeth—nose slightly rétrouse: 
can do either housework or any. kind of needlework, 
“Aggie” does not stipulate for good looks, nor fortune; and 
if her future husband has sufficient means to render two 
| comfortabl:, she will answer for the happiness of home— 

“ Walter G,” is very glad to find that his appeal has been 
| responded to by “A. C.,” from whom he is very anxious to 
hear further, and will be happy to exchange cartes-de-visite— 
“Polly G.” will be happy to correspond with “G. W. D.” 
She is 5 ft in height, seventeen years of age, fair complexion, 
thoroughly domesticated, and highly accomplished—* Mary 
Cecilia” writes a very piquant and sensible letter in reply to 
“Wilfred Wallace,” with whom she is delighted She is 
nearly nineteen, not very tall, of fair complexion, has light 
hair, is quite domesticated, and is certain she would make 
Wilfrid happy if she has the opportunity—“ Mary Cecilia” 
has a hundred a year of her own, “ and some day may have 
more "—* Loving Polly” would like to correspond with 
“Arthur Irving.” She is eighteen years of age, of medium 
heizht, has black hair, blue eyes, is very ladylike in appear- 
ance and—“ would have no objection to stay at home"— 
“ Anna” offers a warm and loving heart to “ Arthur Irving.” 
| She is between seventeen and eighteen years of age, 
| thoroughly domesticated, and very fond of “ staying at 
| home "’—* A Leicestershire Reader” desires to correspond 
He is able to find a good 
home for a loving wife, is about 5 ft. 10 in. in height, has 
dark whiskers and moustache, and will feel very proud to 
exchange cartes-de-visite—“ Hebe" replies to ‘ Wilfrid Wal- 
lace” that she is sure she would make him a loving wife 
She is nineteen, about 5 ft. in height, small figure, is neither 
dark nor fair, but is considered very pretty; has received 4 
plain education, is very domesticated, but has no money— 
“Doubtful One,” who is twenty, tall, dark, with brown hair 
and brown eyes, but neither rich nor accomplished, would 
like to correspond with “ Wilfrid Wallace,” whom she thinks 
she could, as a wife, make happy—‘ Constance " does not 
| think “Frank Desmond's” reply sufficiently explicit, hav- 
ing omitted to mention his appearance and _ profession. 
“Constance ” being in the possession of a yearly income of 
£500, thinks herself entitled to a better offer. Still, as 
money is no object with her, she has no objection to corte- 
| spond, provided he can furnish proofs of respectability— 

‘Louisa " replies to “Arthur” that she is eighteen years of 

age, very fair, and is generally considered to be of a very 
' graceful figure, slightly accomplished, but thoroughly and 

practically acquainted with the duties of domestic life- 
| very fond of home, has no fortune. 


or 
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N.B.—Corresponvents Must ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS TO THB 


+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 


Lavinia has light brown wavy hair, large dark blue eyes, | a, they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 


finely-pencilled eyebrows, round face, transparent skin, with 
pink colour, dimpled cheeks, pearly teeth, and Roman nose ; 
It was revived as a property and income-tax in 1803, and | she is of the middle height, a small figure, and age sixteen. 
again repealed in 1816. ‘the present income-tax has ex- | Marrow has jet-black hair, small black eyes, very thick cye- | London: Printed and Published for the Proprietor, at 33, 
It is a! brows, dark complexion, Roman nose, small mouth and 





copier. 





Strand, by J. E. Ge.per. 
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